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THE PROGRESS OF THE 


March 2, 1892. 
The trend towards socialism this month 
has been powerfully accelerated by two 
Conservative statesmen. The first by 
what he did not do, and the second by what he has 
tried to do. The first is the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
vhose will, as proved last month, showed him 
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possessed of a personalty of £1,764,000. What was 
he value of his landed property nobody knows, 
but rumour, which, however, may be entirely false, 


stimates it at at leastas much again. That is to say, 
Mr. W. H. Smith died possessed of a minimum 
ortune of a million and three quarters, and a_possi- 
ble fortune of three and a half millions. This enor- 
lous wealth is the direct product of a monopoly—a 
monopoly, although distinctly legal and due to his own 
dividual enterprise, is nevertheless a property which 
ould be nationalised without any serious difficulty. 
But that is not the moral which is drawn from 
ir. W. H. Smith’s will. The publication 
ff the will coincided with the thick of the 
ight for the election of representatives to the London 
ounty Council. In the course of that contest it was 
bbvious, first, that a great many costly things were 
heeded in London ; and, secondly, that the ratepayer 
as most reluctant to consent to such an increase of 
he rates as was indispensable if London was not to 
ecome bankrupt. These two features—the need for 
bereased expenditure and the poverty of the rate- 
ayer—gave point to the moral drawn from the will of 
. Smith. The spectacle of an enormous fortune 
tcumulated by a monopoly in a single lifetime, the 
wssessor of which made no prevision in his will for 
he return of even one per cent. of it to the city 
i the midst of which he had made his wealth, 


aturally set people thinking. 


WORLD. 


Mr. W. H. Smith was a citizen of more 
Mp. Suith’s public spirit than most of his contem- 
poraries; he was a good man, who sin- 
cerely cared for the common weal. His private 
beneficence was much greater than most people are 
aware of, but none of these facts lessen, if, indeed, they 
do not heighten, the fact that in his will of a million and 
three-quarters nothing was left to the public or the 
poor. Rightly or wrongly, there is growing up on 
both sides of the Atlantic a deep-rooted jealousy of 
enormous fortunes. We have not yet come to put a 
price on the head of a millionaire as was of yore 
put upon the head of a wolf, but there are a con- 
siderable number of energetic reformers both in 
England and America who seem to regard that 
as their ultimate goal. Millionaires will be allowed 
to exist; but they must justify their existence by 
proving that they are capable of doing things for 
the public which the public cannot do for itself; 
hence, the wise millionaire will pay liberal ransom, 
not only during his life, but also at his death. 
The time is coming when such a will as_ that 
of Mr. Smith’s, with one million and _three- 
quarters made over to friends and relatives, and not 
even a tithe devoted to public and charitable 
objects, will be regarded as much a disgrace to the 
family in which the will is proved, as the birth 
of a bastard on the record of an English lady. 
That it was possible for so good a man as Mr. Smith 
to make such a will, shows the urgent necessity for 
using the law to educate the conscience as to the 
responsibility of ownership of wealth. 
The means for doing this are ready to 
hand. The proposal to levy a municipal 
death duty on all large fortunes has 
received an impetus from the above incident, which 
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Mr. Sydney Webb probably never dreamed of, for if it 
had been the law that the municipality had a right 
to levy a tithe upon all estates above a million, the 
London County Council would have received from Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s estate a sum varying from £175,000 
to £350,000. It is probable that no such drastic law 
as that of the tithe will be passed, at least for some 
time to come. But the next Parliament will not 
pass before an energetic attempt has been made to deal 
with the question of death duties, and we shall prob- 
ably have a graduated death duty before we have a 
graduated income tax. At first, it is possible that the 
millionaire may be allowed an option; that is to 
say, if by will he sets aside the stipulated minimum 
to objects of public utility or private charity, his 
estate may be exempted from the new impost; but 
should he entirely ignore the claims of the public, 
then the law will step in and levy the proportion 
which the legislature in its wisdom deems to be fair 
and just. No doubt we must take care not to 
exceed the limits of just taxation and not to go 
beyond the limits of safety. That limit in theory is 
clear enough. Taxation should never be pushed 
beyond the point where it discourages private energy 
or individual enterprise. It is nonsense to say that 
we have reached that frontier in the case of the 
millionaire, Every millionaire would try and make 
himself a double millionaire, although five per cent. 
was levied as a death duty on every hundred thousand 
he accumulated above the first million. 


_ The second impetus in the Socialistic di- 

Me otment rection is that which has been given by 
Me, Chaplin’s Allotment Bill. No-doubt 

the principles of peasant proprietorship and Socialism 
are as diverse as the poles, but the principle of the 
Allotment Bill is distinctly Socialistic and is capable 
of application to many other industries besides that of 
agriculture. Mr. Chaplin proposes that the County 
Council should be allowed to borrow ten millions 
sterling at three and an eighth per cent. for the 
purpose of buying land fros owners who are 
willing to sell and re-seiling it to cultivators who 
are ready to buy, on paying one quarter purchase- 
money down on the spot and repaying the rest 
in fifty years. Money is also to be lent for build- 
ings on the same terms. The meaning of this is 
that the Government have adopted, thirty years after 
alate, one of the favourite measures of Bright and 
CVobden. Money is to be borrowed to the extent 
of a penny rate over the whole kingdom, to be 
invested in creating peasant proprietors, who, no 
doubt, are the last people in the world to become 


Socialists. But although the aim of Mr. Chaplin and 
his colleagues is to recruit the anti-Socialist army, the 
means that they adopt are so distinctly Socialistic that 
the immediate effect of their employment will far 
outweigh the remote ulterior consequences at which 
they are aiming. 





From the Pa / Mail Budget,} [Feb. 25 h, 1892. 


“ Harcourt’s your frjend, not “Chaplin's your friend, not 
Coagplin.” arcourt.” 


" We have heard a great deal of the 
Avuncular paternal theories of the State, but it 
State, would seem to be full sail towards the re- 
cognition of the State as “my uncle.” That is to say, 
we are creating a kind of pawnbroker State, a State 
which will act as a financial agent on a large scale 
between the capital class and the poor man, which 
is exactly what the pawnbroker does on a small 
scale. The State is to borrow money in large 
quantities and lend it to the agricultural labourer 
to set him up in business on his own account. This 
is a proposal so popular that it is likely to be catching. 
The agricultural labourer is not the only toiler who 
will be glad to avail himself of the limitless supply of 
cheap capital in order to start in business for himself. 
How long, I wonder, will it be before we have, let us 
say, a Co-operative Builders’ Union applying to under- 
take the construction of the new city buildings which 
the County Council will require, on condition that it 
is allowed to borrow the necessary capital on the 
Allotment Bill terms ? 
m At present there seems but little anxiety 
Purchase inon the part of those to whom similar 
Ireland. : 
proposals have been made to avail them- 
selves of the privilege. The Land Purchase Act, 
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THE 


of the present administration, became law last session ; 


" but, according to the statement made by Mr. Jackson, 


the Chief Secretary for Ireland, it has so far been 
almost a dead letter. The Irish tenants, who were 
by that Act afforded facilities for becoming proprietors, 
which seemed to most of us here in England far in 
excess of any claim which might reasonably be ad- 
vanced by private citizens, unless the State were to 
become the universal] “uncle” of allits members, do not 
seem to appreciate the advantages offered them. Even 
the Times had to admit that the Chief Secretary’s 


. “explanation was by no means adequate.” ‘The Act 


can scarcely be said to have come into operation at all.” 
It is, as even this authority admits “an apparent 
failure,” and this “undoubtedly tells against the 
Unionist cause.” 
There seems to be something fatal about 
fottering sixth sessions, In 1880 Lord Beacons- 
field met the Parliament elected in 1874 
determined to signalise his last session by measures 
of social reform, The first and the greatest of these 
was an attempt to transfer the water supply of 
London from the hand of the companies to that of a 
representative board. The scheme was not a bad 
one; it was based upon the principles which have 
been acted upon by Parliament in relation to almost 
every provincial town in the kingdom. Taking the 
Stock Exchange value of the water companies at 
twenty-four millions, he added nine millions as com- 
pensation for compulsory purchase and _prospec- 
tive profits, and the whole of the water companies’ pro- 
perty would have been transferred—lock, stock, 
and barrel—to the public for the sum of thirty-three 
millions. The House of Commons rose up against it. 
Sir William Harcourt went for the bill in his best 
Whitechapel style, and in a few days it was evident 
that it was all up with the Government. The Water 
Bill was abandoned, and the House dissolved. The 
Liberals came back with an overwhelming majority. 
But to-day, if we were to buy the water companies up 
at their Stock Exchange value, without paying one 
cent for compulsory purchase, it would cost us 
the exact sum which Lord Cross offered twelve 
years ago. In 1885, when Mr. Gladstone was 
in his sixth session, his Government succumbed to 
internal dissensions. The Cabinet found great diffi- 
culty in agreeing upon the policy to be pursued in 
Ireland, the authority of Lord Spencer being on the 
side of a renewal of modified coercion, while Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues threatened disruption 
if any exceptional legislation was resorted to. The 
Cabinet, so divided and distracted, sought refuge in 
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a fall which they rather courted on the subject of 
allotments. Now we have the sixth session of the 
Parliament of 1886; and once again the familiar 
phenomenon is reproducing itself. The Ministerial 
‘majority seems to have gone to pieces. The only 
question that is under discussion at St. Stephen’s 
is when the dissolution will take place. 


We have not far to seek for the cause of 
ale ~ ~~ al this state of things. Mr. Balfour, whose 

advent to the Leadership was hailed with 
peans of jubilation by his own party, has made a very 
bad beginning. The House of Commons, accustomed 
to the painstaking, businesslike, methodical methods 
of Mr. W. H. Smith, has not yet learned to tolerate 
the gay insouciance of his somewhat supercilious suc- 
cessor; and to the intense disappointment of his 
friends, and the exultant delight of his enemies, Mr. 
Balfour has failed to control the assembly of which he 
is the nominal chief. He comes down late and is 
seldom in his place during question time. He has not 
doffed that somewhat haughty manner which sat so 
badly on him at the Irish Office, and he uas not dis- 
played that close attention to details of management 
which is indispensable if affairs have to go smoothly. 
But worse than all this, he seems on more than one 
occasion to have been lacking in presence of mind 
and in instant decision. The consequence is that 
the House of Commons, which is quick to discern the 
lack of business capacity in its members, has simply 
got out of hand, and the condition of things is such 
that many Conservative members are crying out for 
an early dissolution to deliver them from what lies 


before. 


The Shadow 1 justice to Mr. Balfour, it must be 
~~ admitted that seldom has a leader under- 

taken a task more difficult under more 
difficult circumstances. The best of leaders cannot 
lead if his followers are not there, and the difficulty 
of the Ministerial position is that Ministers cannot 
keep their followers together at Westminster; they 
are all over the country speechifying, canvassing, and 
preparing for the coming election. As a result, the 
Ministerial majority, which in 1886 was a solid 
phalanx of one hundred, went down to twenty- 
one on the first critical division of the session, 
on Mr. Sexton’s amendment, and when it subse- 
quently rose to forty-seven, it was regarded as quite a 
triumph by the Unionist whips. On more than one 
occasion the ‘Ministerialists have found themselves in 
an absolute minority of the House, and have only 
been saved from defeat by the prolongation of Minis- 
terialist speeches, which enabled them to avert a 
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calamity in the lobby. Everything, in short, fore- 
shadows a speedy coup de grdce. 
The Loca} 1° make matters worse, the experience 
Government of 1880 seems to be repeated with almost 
Bil. curious exactitude. Lord Cross’s Water 
Bill was the last straw which broke the camel’s back 
when the Government, which it was said at the time 
had come in on beer, went out on water. The 
Irish Local Government Bill, with which Mr. Balfour 
was to-crown the edifice of his Irish administration, 
has been as unfortunate as the Water Bill. It must 
be admitted that Mr. Balfour seemed to be riding for 
Probably no minister ever introduced a 
measure which he did so much to belittle as the 
Leader of the House of Commons on this occasion. 
The clever little sketch by Mr. Gould, which we re- 
produce from the Pall Mall Budget, represents with 
felicity Mr. Balfour’s tone in introducing his Bill. 
He held it up before the House much as a man 
would hold up a dead cat by the tail, with apologies 
for displaying the stinking 
carcase, and only touching 
it. with the tips of his 
fingers; but as it had to 
be done, going through 
the task with a manifest 
distaste which he did not 
in the least attempt to 
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ZB Wy like Lord Cross’s Water 
2 CinG/ Bill,-is not a bad Bill, is 


on the whole one which 
deserved a better fate. The 
chief of the excrescences 
which led to the roar of 
hilarious contempt which 
rang throughout the land 
on its publication was 
provoked by a mere accident. If Mr. Balfour 
had slightly altered the concatenation of his sentences 
he would have blunted the chief weapon of his 
adversaries. Unfortunately he played directly into 
their hands, and they were prompt to take advantage 
of the opportunity thus giventhem. The story runs— 
which, if it is not true, is at least well invented—that 
the day after the introduction of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill Mr. Plunket was much disturbed by the 
sound of boisterous merriment in the room next to 
his own in the House of Commons. After standing 
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THE LITTLE BILL. 
(From the Pali Mall Budget, 
Feb. 26, 1892.) 


it for a little while he sent a policeman to inquire 
into the cause of ‘these excessive guffaws. The 
constable returned and reported that some workmen 
were engaged in repairing the adjoining room. 
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“Yes, but what are they laughing at?” “They are 
discussing the Irish Local Government Bill,” was 
the reply. 

This much-ridiculed measure is an 
attempt to establish county government 
in Ireland somewhat on the basis of the 
English County Councils, although the illiterates have 
been disfranchised. Voting isto be cumulative, as in the 
School Board elections, and various checks, more or 
less worthless, are established for the purpose of pre- 
venting the abuse of power by the new elective 
bodies. Considering that it is the first article of faith 
with the majority of the House that the Irish are 
not fit to govern themselves, it is impossible to condemn 
the Government for introducing some checks; and 
considering also that in the give and take of the fierco 
battle in Committee something must always be sacri- 
ficed, it is possible that Mr. Balfour overloaded his 
Bill with safeguards, probably with the intention of 
having an ample stock with which to feed the wolves 
who were soon to be howling on his track. All that 
might have been overlooked had it not been for the 
unlucky phrase used by Mr. Balfour in describing 
one of his precious safeguards. At the present 
moment it is the law of the land in England 
that when a School Board—in the opinion of the 
Education Department—fails in the discharge of its 
duties, either from neglect or from incompetency, or 
from any other cause, the Education Department 
has absolute power to wipe that School Board out of 
existence, and set up nominees of its own to adminis- 
ter the Education Act. By the law of Ireland, similar 
powers are vested in the Local Government Board in 
the case of Boards of Guardians. Nothing could 
have been simpler or easier for Mr, Balfour than to 
have incorporated in his Local Government Bill the 
right to suspend any County Council that was guilty of 
such misconduct and replace it by paid administrators, 
following therein a well-established precedent. 
Unfortunately, in an evil moment, under what 
prompting who can say, Mr. Balfour thought 
of making a concession to his opponents, and in- 
stead of vesting the power to inflict the capital 
punishment in a Government Board, he interposed 
between the Board and the Council two judges, before 
whom the accused Council was to have a right of 
hearing, so that they could not be condemned with- 
out a fair hearing and a right of appeal from the 
bureaucracy at Dublin to an independent tribunal 
sitting on the spot. But, as Mr. Balfour put it, the 
election judges were to try the County Council and 
suspend them if they were found guilty. Instantly 
the grotesque picture of the County Council put in 
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| the dock and tried for its life struck the imagination 
_ of the public, and one roar of laughter went up from 
one end of the land to the other. The bill was 
christened ‘“ Put-the-County - Council -in -the- Dock 
Bill,” and poor Mr. Balfour looked round in vain, 
even among his own partisans and the Unionist 
press, for an encouraging word. All this disaster 
befell him simply because he endeavoured to give 
the County Council a safeguard against being un- 
justly suppressed, which he could have omitted, not 
only with impunity, but with advantage both to 
himself and his Bill. 
The Irish °C! Government is not the only thorny 
Education Irish subject with which the Government 
has to deal this session. The Irish 
Education Bill is another measure which will give 
them much trouble and excite sectarian passions 
that blaze fiercely enough if the embers are weli 
stirred. The Irish Education Bill proposes to apply 
compulsion for the first time to all Irish children 
between six and fourteen, but those over eleven may 
go to work if they have passed a certain standard. 
£200,000 a year will be paid to Ireland for educa- 
tion, and all schools where the fees are not more than 
6s. 2d. per child per annum will be made free schools. 
It is a scandal to our legislation that Ireland 
should have had to wait for compulsory education 
nearly twenty years after it had been extended to 
England. But to deny the Irish the privilege which 
we have long ago claimed for ourselves, and then to 
upbraid them for ignorance, is not quite the act of a 
just judge. 
Education Lhe question of education is one which 
in has small regard for the peace of cabinets, 
icianeaae Already the shadow of a great controversy 
on this subject darkens the political horizon in 
America, but the storm has burst with violence over 
the German Empire. The Kaiser, in his vehement, 
headstrong fashion, has decided in his own mind that the 
evils of modern society arise from the fact that it has 
forgotten God—which is no doubt absolutely true, 
for this is the cause of all the evils which afflict man- 
kind. Starting from this incontrovertible premiss, 
he jumps at a bound to the conclusion that. to recall 
men to a knowledge of their Maker, the first thing 
necessary is to employ the constable and the State 
machinery in support of the Almighty, whom he 
describes as “our ally of Rossbach and Dennewitz.” 
At Rossbach and Dennewitz, Providence aided the 
Prussians; now it is time for the Prussians to use 
their battalions in support of their former ally: 
hence the School Bill which is exciting the liveliest 
opposition throughout the whole of Germany. The 
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substance of this measure is that primary education 
is to be henceforth strictly denominational. “ De- 
nominationalism,” says General Caprivi, “alone 
can help in pulling down Socialism.” Religious 
instruction is to be made compulsory, and will 
be under the direction of the clergyman of the 
sect to which the school is appropriated ; the clergy- 
man is also to correct and advise the teacher. To 
the German, the schoolhouse is as the apple of his 
eye, and German culture has for generations been con- 
temptuous both of the priest and the orthodox Evan- 
gelical. Imagine, therefore, the dismay with which 
cultured and sceptical Germany hears the word of 
command that all schoolmasters in the future must 
march under the colours of one or other description 
of priest. No sooner was the bill introduced than it 
became evident that the Government had entered upon 
one of the cyclone centres of modern polities. Caprivi 
and his colleagues, who endeavoured to carry out the 
will of their Imperial master, found themselves con- 
fronted by splits which rent their majority in two 
or even into three factions, while they were left 
to depend upon none but the clerical Centre. When 
they were struggling with every wave, the storm of 
dissatisfaction, increasing day by day and almost 
hour by hour in every great centre of population, it 
eccurred to the German Emperor that he could not 
do better than address the whole of his subjects as 
through a speaking trumpet. Assuredly, never did the 
shouting Emperor roar more loudly at his insubor- 
dinate crew. 
. The Brandenburg speech which he ad- 
Brandenburg dressed to the Brandenburg Diet is 
Speech. Fe P 
unique, even among those of this extra- 
ordinary sovereign :— 

It has, I regret to say, become the custom to grumble 
at and find fault with all that the Governmentdoes. For 
the most trivial reasons men’s minds are disturbed in this 
way, and their pleasure in life, and in the life and pros- 
perity of our great German Fatherland, embittered. This 
grumbling and cavilling gives rise to the idea that our 
country is the most unhappy in the world, and the worst 
governed, and that to live in it is to be miserable. That 
this is not the case we, of course, all know; but would 
it not be better if these dissatisfied grumblers were to 
scatter the dust of Germany off their shoes and fly with 
all possible speed from our wretched and deplorable sur- 
roundings? By so doing they would benefit themselves 
and do us a great favour. Quieter days will follow, pro- 
vided that our people devote themselves religiously to 
their appointed task, and, refusing to be misled by voices 
from abroad, put their trust in God and the loyal and 
solicitous efforts of cheir hereditary Ruler. The assured 
knowledge that your sympathy loyally attends me in my 
work inspires me with fresh strength to persevere in my 
task and to advance along the path marked out for me by 


Heaven. To this are added the sense of responsibility to 
our Supreme Lord above, and my unshakeable conviction 
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that He, our formar ally at Rossbach and Dennewitz, 
will not leave me in the lurch. He has taken such 
infinite prins with our ancient Brandenburg and our 
House that we cannot suppose He has done this for no 
purpose. No; on the contrary, mn of Brandenburg, 
we have a great future before us, and I am leading you 
towards days of glory! Do not let your trust in the 
future be weakened, or your delight in co-operatin 
with me be dashed, by complaints and the dissatisfi 
chatter of Parties. Watchwords alone are not enough, 
and to this incassint cavilling at the new policy and the 
men who are carrying it out I return the firm and 
unqualified reply, * y course is the right one, and it 
will be persevered in. 

Almost immediately after the delivery of 
Disturbances this remarkable harangue there were 
“in Berlin e , ‘ . 

bread riots in Berlin which seem to 
have curiously resembled the out-of-work demonstra- 
tions which took place in London at the time when 
the people were first driven out of Trafalgar Square. 
It is difficult to say why there should be such out- 
breaks just now, but there is great distress both in 
Vienna and Berlin. When people are hungry 
governments are uncomfortable—that is the funda- 
mental basis of all politics. Starvation is the great 
Revolutionist, and the pinch of hunger has, in every 
age, been the chief argument to drive men to the push of 
pike. The demonstrators in Berlin do not seem to have 
had any insurrectionary aims; they were simply utter- 
ing a more or less aimless cry of hungry impatience. 
The police whacked them with the flat of their sabres, 
drove them hither and thither in the fashion of our 
Scotland Yard constables in the time of Sir Charles 
Warren, and succeeded at last, after a few shops had 
been plundered, in quelling the turbulent out-of-works. 
The Kaiser rode through the demonstrators smoking 
a cigarette, wondering, mayhap, whether his celestial 
ally, who had done so much for the Hohenzollerns, was 
going to stand by him in the present crisis. There is 
nothing of Hamlet about this young ruler. He sees 


that the “time is out of joint,” but so far from saying , 


“O cursed spite that ever I was born to set it 
right,’ no other arrangement of providence so 
entirely commends itself to his judgment. If he had 
had to fix things up for himself he would not have 
had them otherwise. 

London has been electing the County 
Council, and the result of the contest— 
not of the poll—which, at the moment of 
writing, 1s sti!l some days distant—has considerably 
astonished the somewhat inert public of the metro- 
polis. The attempt to fight the election on an 
Imperial party issue utterly failed. The whole 
interest in the struggle was municipal and almost 
solely municipal. Both parties were sorely put to it 
to find good candidates—a fact which brings into 
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strong relief the absurdity of confining the choice of 
the ratepayers to those capable persons who wear 
trousers—but the Moderates were less successful than 
their opponents. Candidate for candidate, the 
Progressives put three men into the field of 
recognised capacity for one who would consent to 
stand for their opponents, and a mere comparison of 
the lists before the ballot-boxes were opened showed 
unmistakably where lay the balance of enthusiasm of 
capacity and of faith. 

Signs are not wanting that the attack on 
the opium trade in India and China is 
about to be revived with redoubled vigour. 
Prolonged religious meetings have been held in 
London, crowded public meetings have been held in 


The Anti- 
Opium 
Crusade. 


LORD LANSDOWNE. 
(From a photograph by the St:reoscopic Co.) 

the provinces, at all of which the sacred duty of 
extirpating the production and sale of opium in India 
has been much insisted on. So much have some good 
people taken this to heart that they declare their 
readiness to pay, if need be, a twopenny income-tax 
for ever in order to relieve the national conscience 
from the shame of this accursed trade. To people in 
this mood, Lord Lansdowne appears a very authentic 
incarnation of the powers of evil, and the press and the 
platform resound with denunciations of his despatch 
on the subject. There is little doubt that at the 
General Election most candidates will promise to do 
something. It is, however, more doubtful whether 
many will screw themselves up to the twopenny 
income-tax point. 
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DIARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


WITH PORTRAITS OF LEADING MEN WHO HAVE DIED. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Feb. 1. Naval Exhibition at Liverpool opened 


by Lord George Hamilton. 
New French Tariff cane into operation, 
Revolt at Pahang collapsed 


3. lnish Landowners’ Convention at Leinster. 
5. Meet'ng of the Irish Nati malist Party at 


Dublin. Mr. Justin McCarthy re-elected 
Coairman. 

Mr. Alderman Cotton elected City Cham- 
berlai: 


n. 
7. Great Fire at New York. Many lives lost. 
— . 


SIR JAMES CAIRD. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


. Sir Charles Hall, Q.C., M.P., elected Re- 


corder of London. 

M-eting of Liberal Unionis's at Devonshire 
House. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain elected 
Leader. 

Deputation from the London Trades Coun- 
cil to the Home Secretary on the su ject 
of Free Speech in the Metropolis. 

Metropolitan Markets closed because of the 
outbreak of Cattle Disease. 


. Opening of the Norwegian Storthing. 
. Execution of the Xeres Anarchists. 


General Strike of London Coal Porters. 


. Enthusiastic Reception of General Booth 


at Southampton. 

End of the Coal Porters’ Strike. 

—— of the Swiss Negotiations with 
aly. 

The Government Bill on Associations in- 

troduced. 

Bomb Outrage at Lisbon. 

—— Army Demonstration in Hyde 


‘ark. 

Statement of the Greek Premier on the 
Finances of the Country. 

Sir S. W. Griffith’s Manifesto on the 
—- Labour Question, issued at Bris- 


e. 
New Ministry in Victoria, with Mr. Shiels 
as Premier. 


. Religious Riot in the Pirzus. 


First Trial of the Sims-Hdison Torpedo. 

Salvation oo Demonstration at the Agri- 
cultural Hall. 

Debate in the Reichstag on Cruelty in the 
German Arm 


y. 
. Salvation Army Meeting at Exeter Hall. 


Debate in the French Chamber on the 
effect of the New Tariff. 
Annual Meeting of the Ex-Libris Society. 
Liberal Unionist Council at Westminster. 
Encyclical issued tu the French Bishops. 
Third Annual Meeting of the Rural 
bourers’ League, 


7. Conference at Exeter Hall on Morality and 


Liquor Legislation. 


. The French Cabinet defeated in the Chamber 


on the Associations Bill, Resignation of 
the Ministry. 


. Severe Fighting at Sadone, Burmah. 
. Labour Congress at Brussels. 


Openiag of the new Hungarian Diet. 
C.nference at the National Liberal Club on 
the County Counci! Election. 


22. Acquittal of M. Tricoupis on the Charge of 


misappropriating money belonging to a 
e-rtain railway. 

Deputation to Mr. Matthews on the E>- 
tension of the Cab Radius. 

Speech of the Austrian Emperor in the 
Hungirian Parliament. 

Dafeat of ths Kacayens near Sadone, 
Burmab. : 


23. Deputation to Me. Matthews on the Que:- 


tion of Open-Air Meetings in London. 
Bist of the late Mr. Firth in the County 
Hall unveiled by Sir John Lubbock. 
Second reading of the Customs Duties Bill 
at Sydney. 


. Great M-eting at St. James’s Hall to pro- 


test agains; the Programme of the Pro- 
greseist Candidates for the London 
County Council. 

bag od chimney at Cleckheaton. Fourteen 

illed. 

Opening of tne Sea Fisheries Conference at 
Fishmongers’ Hall. 

Opening of the Dominion Parliament. 


. Woman’s Suffrage Meeting at Prince's 


Hull. 

Attempted Assassination of Dr. Vulkovitch, 
Bu'garian Diplomatic Agent at Constan- 
tiaople. 

Second reading of the Divorce Amendment 
Bill at Sydney. 

Op ning of the Newfoundland Legislature. 

Serious Roting in Berlin. 


. D-ath of Dr. Valkovitch. 


N+ew Cabinet formed in France with M. 
Loubet as Premier. 

N mination of Candidates for the London 
County Council. 

De vate in the Spanish Senate on the spread 
of Socislist and Anarchist Principles. 


27. Renewed Rioting in Berlin. 


Liuach of H.M.S. Lepulse at Pembroke. 


28. Sucialist Disturbance at Chelsea. 
29. Dynamite Outragein Paris. 


Judgment given in the Sayward Case in 
favour of the United States. 

Nonconformist Meeting in Support of the 
Progressive Party of the County Council 
at the Memorial Hall. 


BY-ELECTION. 
Feb. 15. I.iverpool—Everton. 
Mr. J. A. Willox (C.) returnei unopposed. 
886 : 


In 1835: In 1 


(C.) 3,789 (C.) 3,583 
(L.) 2,282 


Con. majority £07 Con. majority 739 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


. Lord Salisbury, at Exeter, on the General 


Election. 

Lord Ripon, at Ryde, on Local Government 
for Ireland. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Bristol, on Local 
Government for Ireland. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler, at Plymouth, on Lord 
Salisbury’s Exeter Speech. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on Local 
Government for Ireland. 

Sir Charles Russell, at Hackney, on the 
Po of the Government. 

of Abercorn, at Leinster, on the Land 

Purchase Act. 

M. Tesla on Electricity. 


. Lord Halsbury, at the Society of Arts, on 


Hospitals. 
Sir John Gorst on Political Education. 


on the Government. 


5. 


Sir George Trevelyan, at Kennington, on 
the Liberal Programme and London 
Reform. 

Lord Aberdeen, at Lockerbie. on Lord 
Salisbury’s Exeter Speech. 


. Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle, on Pensions. 
. Prof. Stuart, at Shoreditch, on the London 


Libaral Programme. 
Sir M. KE. Grant Duff, at the London 
University on the Pamirs. 


. Sir M. Hicks Beach, at the Chamber of Ship- 


ping, on the Navy. 

Sir C. Russell, at St. George’s-in-the-Kast, 
on the London Liberal Programme. 

Sir J. Lubbock on the Albert University. 

—_, Carrington, at Liverpool, on Home 
Rale. 

Sir Henry James, at Bury, on Home Rule. 


. Marquis of Ripon, at Hackney, on Home 


Rule for Ireland. 
Lord Lamington, at the Society of Arts, on 
Indo-Chiaa. 


2. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, at Holloway Hall, on the 


London Liberal Programme. 
Lord Hersvhell, at Portsmouth, on Home 
Rule for Ireland. 


5. Sir Lyon Playfair, at Chelsea, on Home 


Rule and the Liberal Programme. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Finsbury, on the 
Liberal P: 


‘arty. 
5. Mr. Stansfeld, at Clapham, on the Liberal 


Party. 

Mr. Mundella on Voluntary Schools and 
Free Education. 

Lord Cross, at Wellingborough, on the 
Political Situation. 


7. Mr. A. J. Balfour, at the Constitutional 


(L. 2.844 


. Mr. Forwood, at Live 


Club, on Home Rule. 
Lord Cross, at Liverpool, on Sir W. Har- 


court. 

Sir William Harcourt, at Whitechapel. on 
Ireland, the Newcastle Programme, Lon- 
don Government, etc. 


. Sir W. Hart-Dyke, at the Education Depart- 


ment, on Agricultural Education. 

Mr. Edward Stanhope on Rifle —— 

Mr. Mundella, at Kensington, on London 
Questions. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL. 
(/ rom 2 photograph by Russell and Sons.) 


1, on the Irish 
__ Local Government Bill. 
Sir W. Marriott, at Brighton, on the Irish 
Local Government Bill. 
Prof. James Bryce, at Wandsworth, on the 
Irish Local Government Bill and the 
Municipal Government of London. 


5. Sie William Harcourt, at Southampton, 20. Mr. Ashmesd-Bartlett, at Sheffield, on the 


Irish Local Government Bill. 
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THE LATE LORD JUSTICE COTTON. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


Tue REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


26. 


Sie M. E. Grant Duff, at the Royal Historical 
Society, on the Importance of History in 
Kducation. 

Mr. Campbel!-Bannerman, at Peckham, on 






the Irish Local Government Bill. 


Prof. James Bryce, at Bow, on the Irish 


Local Government Bill, etc. 
Mr. Sexton, at Fulham, on Home Rule. 


23. Mr. Edw. Stanhope, at Whitechapel, on the 


Political Situation. 


Sir Lyon Playfair, at St. John’s Wood, on 
4 London County Council and the Irish 


Lord Ripon, at Brixton, on the London 
= Council and Mr. Balfour’s Irish 15, 


24. The Duke of Cambridge, at the United 
titution, on the Nati 


Service I 
Ass*ciation. 





1 Rifle 


The err Emperor on Political Diecon- 


tent. 
Sir G. Trevelyan, at Bayswater, on the 


County Council. 


Mr. Goschen, at Epsom, on the Irish Local 


Government Bill. 


MR. HENKY WALTER BATES. 
(From a protograph !'y J; Thompson, Grosv. nor 
Street.) 


ll. 


12, 


Feb. 9. Opening of the Session. 


F.b. 9. Opening of the Session. 


£4, Barl Cadogan, at Bath, on the Irish Bill 


Lord arta 9 at Walwocth, on the Go- 
vernmeant of on. 

ir. Jonn Morley, at Reading, on the Irish 
Local Government Bull. 

Mr. Balfour, on Local Taxation. 

Lord Ripon, at Chelsea, on the London 
County Council. 
Mr. Arnold Morley, at Hackney, onthe Irish 

Policy of the Government. 

Rev. W. Moore Ede, at the National 
Liberal Club, on the Pour Law ana State 
Penvions, 

Sir Henry James, at St. James’s Hull, on 
the County Council. 


5. Lord Aberdeen, at Norwood, on Mr. Glad- 


stone’s Hume Rule Policy. 

Mr. Osborue Morgan, at Hampstead, on the 
Irish Bill. 

Lord Rosebery, at Osnaburgh Street, on the 
County Council. 

Earl Spencer, at Walsall, on the Irish Bill 

Mr. Jackton, at Leeds, on the Irish Bill. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, at Finsbury, on th 
Iri: h Bill, 

Mr. Herbert Qladstone, at Lambeth, on the 
County Council. 


. Mr. Justin McCarthy, at Cambridge, on the 


Irish Bill. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, at Bermondsey, on the 
Coming Elections. 


. Sir W. Harcourt, at Blackheath, on the 


Government. 
Lord Rosebery, at Bishopsgate, on the 
County Council. 
Sir Char.es Russell, at the Eighty Club, on 
the Coming Elections. 
me = Stansfeid, at Islington, on the Irish 
ill. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Queen’s 
Speech having been read, the Address in 
reply was moved by the Earl of Dudley 
and seconded by Lord Lamington. The 
Address was agreed to, ana Lord Cross’s 
Indian Councils Bill was read for the first 
time. 


Lord Herschell’s Infants’ Betting Bill read . 


for the first time. : 
Second reading of the Indian Councils Act 
(1861) Amendment Bill. $ 
Discussion on the County Councils and * 
Techuical Edueation. 
— Reading of the East India Officers 


Sesovd Reading of the Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Bill. 


. The Indian Councils Bill passed through 


Committee. First reading of the Con- 
veyancing Bill. 


. Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill passed 


through Committee. Indian Cvcuncils 


Bill paesed 


. Second Reading of the Betting and Loans 


(Infants) Bill. 


. Third Reading of the Infants Betting and 


Loaus Bill and of the Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Queen’s 
Speech having been read, the Address in 
reply was moved by Mr. H. Hodge and 
seconded by Mr. Milvain. Sir W. Har- 
court opened the debate which followed, 
and pressed for information as to the 
intentions of M-. G.schen with regard to 
the currencv. An Amendment m ved by 
Mr, James Lowther on the subject of 
Commercial Treaties baving been nega- 
tived, the Debate was adjourned. 


10, The De>ate on the Address continued by 


Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Bryce, Mr. James 
Lowther, and Mr. Matthews. 

Th Debate on the Address resumed, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, who made another 
attack on his former colleagues, was 
answered by Mr. John Morlev. 

The Adjourned Debate on Mr. J. Red- 
mond’s Amendment to the Addrees re- 
sumed by Mr. J. G, Fitzgerald. Sir Wm. 
Harcourt, in reply, dissociated the ques- 
tion of Irish Self-Government from te 
obj-cts of Fenianiem, The Amendment 
rejected by 168 to 97. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Debate on the Address resumed by Mr. 


xton, who moved an Amendment tha: 
Parliament was unable to legislate for 
Ireland, and that the Land Purchase 
Act of last Session was a Failure. Mr. 
Jackson defended the Act. Sir G. 
Trevelyan and Mr. J. Redmond sup- 
ported the amendment, which ulti- 
mately was defeated by 179 to 158. The 
Address was then agreed to. 

Rejection of the Justice of the Peace Bill 
by 168 to 125. 

Debate on the Lccal Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act (1800) Amendment Bill. 
First Reading of Mr. Jesse Collings’s Bill 

for the Preservation of Foot-Patbs. 

Sir Henry James's Bill to establish a Court 
of Appeal in Criminal Ca:es read for the 
first time, 

Re-appointment of the Select Committee on 

he H urs of Railway Servants. 

Secona Reading of the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill, 

Debate on the Labourers (Ireland) Bill. 

Introduct’on of the Irish Lcecal Guvernment 
Bill ty Mr, Balfour. Afteralong debate 
the first reading was passed. 


19. Mr. Lloyd George’s Motion regretting the 


appointment of Mr. Beresford as a 


County Court Judge in Wales rejected 
by 166 to 143, 





Figg 


DR, DONALD FRASER. 
(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Co.) 


22. Mr. Chaplin’s Small Holdings Bill intro- 


duced, and after a prolonged discussicn 
read first time. 

Mr. Jackson’s National Education (Ireland ) 
Billintrodu ed and discussed. 


23, Resolution in favour of Disestablishment in 


Wales moved by Mr. Samuel Smith, and 
eeconced by Mr. Dillwyn. It was op- 
pored by the Solicitor-General and other, 
and supported hy Mr. Bryce, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, and Sir W. Harcourt. Motion 
neyatived by 267 to 220, 


24. Second Reading of the Shop Hours Bill. 
25. Billrelativg to Education and Local Taxa- 


tion in Scotland introduced and dis- 
cus ed, 


26. Mr. Balfour's Motion for the Expulsi n of 


Mr. De Cobain agreed to. 

Resolution that Schoolrooms shovld be 
used for Political Meetings moved by 
Mr. H. Gardner and ultimately agreed 
to. 

Bill to amend Scotch and Iri+h Private Bill 
Proc: dure introduced by Mr, Balfour and 
disenssed. 

Second Reading of the Belfast Corporati n 
(Lunatic Asylums) Bill. 


29. Second Reading of the Bill providing for thé- 


Construc ion of a Tramway across West- 
minster Bridge. 
Irish Supp!ementary Estimates taken. 
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MR. BERNHARD GILLAM. 


Ps Gua two most popular caricaturists in the United 
SS States are Mr. Keppler, of Puck, and Mr. Gillam, 
of Judge. In our January issue we gave a portrait of the 
former, and this month we insert one of Mr. Bernhard 
Gillam, who, in 1886, went into partnership with W. J. 
Arkell, and bought Judge. So far as concerns the full- 
page tinted cartoons proper, Mr. Gillam’s special province 
on Judge, few find them a whit behind the efforts of the 
great Keppler in Judge’s older rival. Mr. Gillam received 
hhis art education in England. His historical period was 
succeeded by portrait painting, and in 1880 he 
came to Harper's Weekly as the colieague of the im- 
mortal Nast, after which he passed through phases 
of Frank Leslie’s and Puck which might well fit him 
for bringing Judge to its present success. Mr. Gillam is 
a young man, but thirty-five, and may well expect new 
worlds to conquer in his career, 

The caricatures of this month are a very varied assort- 
ment, being chiefly English, Colonial, and American, with 
a few German. The absence of Mr. Gladstone at the 
opening of the Session has afforded the artist an oppor- 
tunity of drawing Sir William Harcourt masquerading in 
the clothes of the Grand Old Man, to his own infinite 
satisfaction, which is hardly shared by the owner, who 
puts his head through the bed curtains in more amaze- 
ment than admiration. 

The recent fracas in the French Chamber, when M. 
Constans assaulted a Deputy and ventured to expose 
his scabrous past, suggested to a German artist por- 
traits of the French Deputies after an excited sitting. We 
have not come to that yet, but it may arrive some time. 
‘The, Melbourne Punch, which is as vigorous and almost 
as clever as the Sydney Bulletin, represents the 





CARICATURES OF THE MONTH: 


tyranny of labour under the guise of the Australian 
variant of the Nuremburg Maiden. The capitalist is 
brought, with a chain around his neck, to the chair of 
doom, upon which he is invited to sit, while the astrologer 
Punch warns Labour that his horoscope says that he will 
not survive his victim. The little sketches of Lord Har- 
tington as extinguished by his coronet, the picture of the 
result of the Canadian census, and the Australian version 
of Lord Carrington’s recent speech, speak for them- 
selves, 

Mr. Cleveland as Robinson Crusoe discerning yetanother 
footstep in the sands of another Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, is somewhat belated, but it is inserted as 
a specimen of Gillam’s pencil. We owe to the same 
artist the portrait picture of the Triumph of the Republi- 
can party over the Louisiana lottery ; a triumph which for- 
tunately seems to be all but assured. 

There is a clever portrait of Mr. Chamberlain as an 
orchid. The new comic paper, the Ané, supplies us with 
a cartoon referring to the dispatch of the Prime Minister 
of Victoria to London as Agent-General. The new School 
Education Law, which is absorbing attention in Germany, 
supplies the subject for most of the German cartoons of 
the month. Two ravens, representing the Evangelical 
and the Catholic parties, are pulling the school law to 
pieces between them, while the Social Democratic fox at 
the foot of the tree waits for the cheese to fail into his 
mouth. Another German cartoon refers to the brutalities 
in which the under officers of the German armies indulge 
in order to reduce the raw recruit to obedience. 

Then we have Mr. Chamberlain trying on his Con- 
servative coat, which will probably not fit him very well. 
Mr. Goschen is angling for his £1 note, which, when 
caught, is to be made a note of. The enormous expendi- 
ture upon pensions suggests to the American satirist the 
task of the Danaides, where all the States of the Union 
are endeavouring to fill the fountain out of which the 
golden stream flows as rapidly as it enters. 

The Egyptian Situation is happily caricatured in an 
Italian cartoon, which represents Jolin Bull as the Italians 
see him, putting his finger to his nose from his secure 
perch—the Egyptian pyramid. 

















[Feb. 19, 1892, 


From the Pall Mali Budyet.) 
THE UNIVERSAL SCAPEGOAT. 


The influenza has been a very convenient scapegoat, and 
has afforded a handy excuse for every engagement that 
has not been kept. 
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From Moonshine.] [Feb. 20, 1892, 




















“WHILE THE CAT’S AWAY.” 


In the absence of the G.O.M., Sir William Harcourt leads AFTER THE BATTLE. 
the Opposition. In the French Chamber of Deputies. 
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From the M-lbourne Punch.) (Jan, 14, 1892. 
THE ‘‘MERRY MONARCH” AND THE CHAIR OF DOOM. 
Kixe Worxtne Maw: “Ha, ha! Capital, I command you to sit down on that chair and be crushed to death.” 


Puncx (Astroloyer Roya!) : ‘Stay! Know, King Working Man, that if Capital yonder js killed by you, your own death noust follow’ 
wi hin twenty-four hous, I have cast your horoscopes, aud you were both born under the same star. 


Kine Workine-Man (Will he have sense enc ugh to say it?): ‘‘ Ugh! Whatanescape! Take this -— thing away!” 


From U/k.} (Jan. 20, 1°92. 
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Cyprepe 


Prom the Sydney Bulletin,} (Jan, 9, 1892. 


“ Randolph Churchill wants a diplomatic mission 
to Russia,” says the cable. 
a eee Bear: ‘* Excuse my smiling ; I can’t help 
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From the 4xt,} (Jan. 7, 1°92, 


THE COMING TUMBLE. 
“It is expected that the Premier will take the Agent-Generalship.”— 
Daily Paper, 
Jimmy the Clown, conjured by the wand of Harlequin Jerry Berry, 
will execute a strategic retreat through the trap-door, 


CHAMBERLAIN TA 
From the Pall Mali Budget,] [Feb. 25, 1892. 
THE NEW CHAMBERLAIN ORCHID. 
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From Funny Folks,} (Feb. 13, 1892, 


LAND WITH ALL HIS TROPHIES. 
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From the Ant,} (Jan. 14, 1892. 


THE NEW RAIN-MAKER. 

(“ Mr. Munro has been unanimously pres‘ed to accept the office of 
Agent-General, and it is believed his influence in London will soon 
affect the money market in our favour.”— Daily Peper.) 

Victor1an ELrctor: ‘ Well, I suppcse I'll have to let him off, as 
he cau’t break those clouds any other way.” 


LORD res 4 DIRECT FROM MASHONA~- 
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From Grip,) [Sept. 12, 1891. 
ke CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
Joun Butt: ‘Why, bless my soul, Miss 
From Fun,) (Feb. 10, 1892 Canada, you haver’t grown hardly a bit for the 
THE EXIT OF LORD HARTINGTON, past ten years! And I'll tell you what's the 


matter. It’s that Protection poison you keep 
taking. Throw it away if you don’t want to be 
stunted.” 


From Judge,} 


From Judge,} (Nov. 21, 1891. 






From the Melbourne Puvch,} (Nov, 19, 1£91. 
SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


Lorp CaRRINGTON (in Eogland): ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, the bashed female is Australia, and the 
brutal stout person is John Bull. If you don’t vote 
for my friend Gladstone, that fat ruffian will murder 
the poor, delicate young woman, aud her blood will 
be upon your heads.” 





[Feb. 20, 1892. 
GIVING UP THE GHOST. 


Arother great victory for the Republican party, which also killed the 


ANOTHER FOOTPRINT. two monsters, Slavery and Mormonism, 
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From Uik,) 
THE GERMAN SCHOOL BILL. 


The result of the quarrel between the Churches is that the Fox is the 


only gainer. 


From the Birmingham Dart.) 
JOSEPH'S NEW COAT. 


AAA EVI 


(Feb. 19, 1892, 
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From Kladderadatsch,} (Feb. 14, 1892. 
To ths German s»ldier the non-commissioned officer ie God’s 
representative. For which reason also he wields the crozier. 


WHEN CAUGHT, MAKE A NOTE OF IT 
From Judy,] (Feb. 3, 1892. 
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HELP FOR THE RUSSIAN STARYELINGS. 





7 genceng NOVIKOFF continues to receive subscrip- 
tions at Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W., for 
the relief of the sufferers from the Russian Famine 
in the three districts over which her son has now charge, 
in the provinces of Tamboff. The reports which she has 
received from first to last have never varied, and point 
to a gradual extension of the sufferings of the peasantry. 

Mr. Ernest Smith has been sent out by Mr. Pearson, 
of the Week's News, Pearson's Weekly, and Search Light, to 
examine into and report upon the condition of the 
distressed districts. He finds the famine very severe, and 
reports that Madame Novikoff’s son is working heroically 
to prevent, or rather to minimise, the imminent mortality 
which is caused by the failure of the crops. In an inter- 
view published before the departure of Mr. Pearson’s 
special correspondent, the interviewer says :— 

I found Madame Novikoff busily engaged in answering 
letters, acknowledging contributions, and writing vigorous 
appeals on behalf of her famishing countrymen and country- 
women. 

‘* POSITION INDESCRIBABLE.” 

“ Are the reports of our famine exaggerated ?” she echoed. 
“Listen. My son, Alexander Novikoff, has now under his 
charge thirty-three thousand men, women, and little children, 
who depend on him and those who are willing to help him 
for their entire maintenance. We ourselves have been 
feeding two hundred people every day out of our own pockets ; 
only yesterday I received a telegram from my son, ‘Funds 
exhausted ; you must send me something, position inde- 
scribable.’” 

“And what is being done, Madame Novikoff, by the 
Russian Government to relieve the terrible state of things 
we hear of?” 

“I assure you that every one is doing their best to cope 
with the dreadful emergency; but, in spite of all that is 
being done, there are many, many thousands on the point 
of starvation. 

“We have all tried to help—the Grand Duchess Con- 
stantine has undertaken to feed 2,000 people until the new 
harvest is gathered in July, and we ourselves have had for 
the first time in the history of our family to mortgage a 
portion of our estate in order to prevent our poor people 
starving to death. A new agony is added to the famine, 
typhus fever is breaking out everywhere, and women have to 
stand by and see their children dying before their very eyes. 

HOW TO HELP. 

“T am often asked, ‘Why should we help? What guarantee 
have we that the money will be well spent?’ The demoralis- 
ing influence of gratuitous help is pointed out even oftener. 
The other day a person who desired to remain unknown 
offered my son 1,000 roubles for the benefit of one of the 
most needy villages, provided that that sum should not be 
given gratuitously, but only as a loan, whic’:, when paid back, 
po 08 be again spent on that same village in the shape of a 
school. 

“ This is a capital suggestion, for I am certain that if we 
say to any benefactor that his money represents to-day food, 
and later, when the calamitous times are passed, will be 
spent on schools or some other worthy object, he will be glad 
to hear it, and will even perhaps increase his donation ; for 
my part I feel deep gratitude for every farthing given on 
behalf of our sufferers, and I can assure my helpers that every 
penny will at first be turned into a loaf of bread, and that 
later on, when, instead of our present ordeal, God will favour 
us with a plentiful harvest, into something to feed the minds 
and the souls of our grateful peasants.” 


— 





REPORTS FROM THE FAMINE DISTRICTS. 


THE FAMISHING STARVELINGS. 


In eloquent words, Madame Novikoff went on to describe 
the terrible condition of the Russian peasantry. She ex- 
plained how it is that twenty millions of peasants have lost 
their daily bread. The Iussian peasant rea!ly eats nothing 
but two or three pounds of rye bread a day. He is now 
being kept alive by a daily ration of one pound, and even 
that is often not procurable. Numbers of men in their 
prime, with drawn, stony faces and hollow eyes, wander 
about the fields and lanes of provincial Russia, accompanied 
by miserable women clothed in rags, and children shivering 
in the keen cold wind. They crowd round the relief parties, 
and holding out their hands towards the sledges exclaim: 
“We have sold our last horses, cows, and sheep; we have 
pawned our winter clothing; there is nothing left to sell ; 
we eat but once a day stewed cabbage and stewed pumpkin, 
and many of us have not even that. There are those here 
who have not tasted food for many days; have mercy on us, 
for we are dying.” And while they speak in slow, monoto- 
nous tones, the tears swell up from the eyes of stalwart 
men; there are no complaints, no cries—a dead silence 
reigns, broken only by the sobs of some worn-out mother. 


‘© BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT.” 


In the famine districts there is no wood or coal, the only 
fuel is straw. The dung of the cattle is beaten up with 
straw, dried, and used as fuel. The Volga River, which is the 
great highway of commerce through south-eastern Russia 
during the summer, is frozen over. The ice will be there 
until March at least. In one or two of the provinces corn 
can still be got for money. But in the Kazan Government, a 
district which is larger than England, not even money can 
buy it, for there are no means of communication with the 
places from whence the supply might come. : ss oe 

If this thing is done, if we here can succeed in bringing 
help to three millions of people dying of hunger, a bond will 
have been formed between England and Russia stronger than 
any that has existed between them for the last fifty years. If 
every one would only spare a penny, 40,000,000 British pennies 
would make up a total of nearly £170,000 sufficien: to save 
17,000 human lives. No country in the world has been more 
famous for its voluntary contributions to charity than Great 
Britain, and certainly no more pitiful appeal has been made 
to your hearts than this cry from twenty millions of people 
who are this day on the point of starvation. 


FIGHTING THE FAMINE, 


Writing from Novo Alexandrofka on 12th February, 
1892, Mr. Ernest Smith says :— 

A beautiful night drive across the snow from Bogojaw- 
lensky brought me to Madame Olga Novikoff’s estate during 
Wednesday night. The thermometer stood at 36 deg. Fah- 
renhe*; below freezing point. In the early morning we 
started off to visit the hospital in the village of Tooriévo. I 
was agreeably surprised, both at the cleanliness and the 
absence of patients whose illnesses might be directly attri- 
buted to the famine. I, however, found there the first case 
of hunger typhus that I have seen, and learned from the 
surgeon, Dr. Malof, that in one village close at hand there 
were ro fewer than 150 similar cases. 

The horse and cow have both been sold, and the out- 
houses pulled down and used for fuel. Straw is usually 
employed in Russia for heating, but this year there is none, 
so the peasants are glad to find anything to burn. I dis- 
covered a fresh article of food—a soup made of hot water 
and weeds. They didn’t eat it for the good it might do 
them, but simply for the sake of having something hot. At 














another hut in this village I found a similar concoction 
made with boiling water and chopped-up hay. 

All the bread I found’ in the next hovel was broken, and 
had been begged from house to house. The occupants had 
burnt the wood, straw, and outhouses they had at the 
beginning of the winter, and were now pulling the straw 
from the roof over their heads to keep the hut warm. 


HOW STARVATION IS STAVED OFF. 


I was shown some Jebeda flour, which the peasants often 
mix with rye or maize flour, thinking that it gives nourish- 
ment to the bread. The fact that there are quantities of 
lebeda this winter is another sign of famine. Whenever the 
crops fail, the weeds from which the grains of beda are 
thrashed are found in abundance. 

In spite of what the peasants say about the satisfying 

perties of these seeds, the doctors consider the flour made 
fons them most injurious tothe health. All sorts of stomach 
complaints can be traced to the consumption of bread of 
which it is an ingredient. Disease will go on increasing 
even more rapidly than famine if this unhealthy food is eaten 
by the peasants. I visited a great many of the families in 
this village, so as to be satisfied that I was not basing my 
judgment of the distress on exceptional cases. The misery 
I found was very wide-spread, and actual starvation is only 
avoided by the aid of the Zemstvo and M. Novikoff’s com- 
mittee. If these aids were stopped for a week, nine-tenths 
of the village would be starving. 

On returning to Novo Alexandrofka, I looked over the books 
of the district of which these villages form part. It com- 

rises twenty-five villages, with a total of 60,000 inhabitants. 
How many of these are relieved by the authorities cannot be 
said, but M. Novikoff’s committee has supplemented the 
efforts of the Government by feeding 10,436 persons during 
the month of January. Each one of these 10,436 persons was 
the recipient of twenty-five pounds of flour. 

According to the inventories made of the possessions of 
every inhabitant of the district, the number of destitute, un- 
provided for by Government relief, will increase by more than 
1,000 a month, and will reach 18,000 by June. The com- 
mittee has already distributed 650,000 pounds of flour since 
its institution. As many Britons have aided this work by 
funds sent to Madame Olga Novikoff, it will interest them, to 
know what is doing. 

In the village of Novo Alexandrofka, no one is in receipt of 
relief. Thanks to M. Novikoff, who has endowed it with 
elementary, secondary, and adult schools, it is a particularly 
happy village, and counts 800 teetotallers in a population of 
900 persons. 

RELIEF IN SAMARA, 

Mr. Shishkoff, in the Nineteenth Century for March, 
— some account of the method in which the relief is 

ing distributed in the province of Samara, where 
100,000 peasants have only the Relief Committee to rely 
on. He says :— 

One word yet. I have received letters from England saying 
that the English papers are full of accounts of malversation. 
and mismanagement of relief funds; that such statements 
are bound to check all sympathy, that many would gladly 
help us if they could be sure that their aid would really reach 
the sufferers. 

It is practically impossible for me or any one to try and 
disprove such statements. Any one capable of stealing a 
starving man’s bread is capable of forging any kind of ac- 
counts and proofs. It seems childish to say ‘come and see 
for yourselves ;” but what else can I say ? 

About myself, I know that I am heart and soul in my work; 
my fellow-labourers, both Government officials (who are also. 
men, by the bye) and private gentlemen, work as hard as 
possible, regardless of rest or health (our secretary has been 
twice laid up from overwork), and really if one of us should 
read in any paper that he is untrustworthy, I firmly believe 
he would not waste an hour of his time to refute the libel ; 
ali our time belongs to our suffering countrymen now. 





Tue Review or REVIEWS. 


STEPNIAK’S TESTIMONY. 
Even Stepniak in his paper in the March Fortnightly, 
“ Famine and the Revolution,” says :— 


Russian society, following the example of the old novelist, 
has done better than to ask for the right of coming to the 
assistance of its suffering brethren; it has taken that right 
in disregard of the Government’s prohibition, and the great 
number of the transgressors compelled the Government to 


yield. 
THIRD SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


The following are the subscriptions which have been 
sent to Madame Novikoff up to February 29th :— 


Brought forward, £426 123. 63d.; Sir W. Mackinnon, £20; D. B. 
Hayward and sister, 15s.; Anonymous (through Mr, Stead), £1; J. H., 
7s. 64. ; Isabella Etlis, 5s.; Two Sisters, 2s.: H. I. Cnesterfield, 2. 6d. ; H. 
S. Thrasher, 1s. ; Weish Girl, 23. ; H. J. (Morecambe), 2s.; W. Hubbard, 
1s.; A Cottar’s Wife, 1s. ; South Walesian, 5s.; Edith Anson, £2; H. R, 
McCarthy, 2s. 6d. ; Lizzie Rugers, 2s.; Anunymous (Stamps), ls. ; A., 5s.; 
Herbert B. Leatham, lus.; E. C. A, 1s. 6d.; Robert Peek (:nd 
donation), 10s.; A. E. P., 1s.; Alice Hollings (4th donation), 
£2 103. 6d.; Sir Launocefal, 2s. 6d.; Wiliiam Ritchings, 6d.; 
Hon. Mes. Skeffington Craig, £1; Henry J. Moore, 10s.; James Butter- 
worth, £1; ‘‘ Unknown,” Is.; R. W. C., 53.; Hcatherland, 10s. ; 
“Anon,” £1; H. Dresch, 2s.; Annie White, £1; In Christ’s Name, 6d.; 
a Sympathiser (Stockport), £2; E. A. B., 103.; collected by Mrs. Oswald 
Bosanquet, £3; a Belfast Irishwoman, £1; Henry Byeth, 5s.; A. B. 
A., 53.; 8. Hales, 2s. 6d.; Kenmoy Free Church, per Rev. J. Dymock 
(3rd Don.), £6 7s.; F. Ruchertord, 103 ; W. Morris, 1s.; R. Gaskell, 

C. Fry, £2 23.; One wh» would give more, 6d.; R. M. Brown, 
7s. 6d.; Ancenymous (Glasgow), 2s.; Mrs. Ashley, £1; Seven 
Friends in Dunfermline, 10s.; From Per hshire, 10s.; Col- 
lected by Miss Josephine Macaulay, £10 83. 6d.; Carl (Mansfield) 
2s. 6d.; Anon (Chiswick) 2s.; Anon (Wokefield), 22. 64,; M. F 
C., M.G, J. S.C. (Aberdeen), £1 5s ; No Acknowledgment, 
23, 6d.; J. W. Binns (2nd donation), £3 7s.; M. G. G.t y, 23.; 
C. A. F. H. G., 42.; Mias M. Tarb lton, 3s.; Minnie Jackson, 1s ; col- 
lected by J. Macfarlane, 1ls.; Anonymous, £1; Mrs C. Cavit, £1; col- 
lected by Mr James Ryley, 10s ; Juhn Bentley, 2s. 64. ; a young house- 
maid, Hllen Compton, 1s, ; F. J. Peacock, 4s. 6d.; Rev. G. F. Tuck, 5s. ; 
Mrs. Oswald Bosanquet (second collection), £3; David Reid, £1; 
Anonymous, 5s. ; Miss J. Macaulay (second collection), 7s. ; J. F. Ilbury, 
£5; 7d. aerey: 5s ; George Boughton, £1; Lady Jervois, £2 Henry 
James, £5; W.J. Marsh, £1 ; collect+d by John Lees, 1xs.; A Mite, 1s.; 
a Sympathiser, 10s.; Miss Agnes Durant, £1; Scottish Student, 4s. ; 
Eliza Barker (3 d Donation), £1; A. Hext, 3s.; Gordon Rowe 63.; 
Miss Caunter, £1; H. Dresch, 2s.; W. Mather, M.P., £25; George 
rarry. 10s.; T. H. B. (Smethwick), 28. 6d.; a Mite for the Starving 
(Derby), 1s.; A Scotch Girl, £1; S. L. (Chiswick), 2s.: Mrs. E. 
Krabbe Williams (3rd Donation), £1 ; a Reader of Pearson’s Werkly, 1s. ; 
Constant Reader (Keith), 10s.; No Acknowledement, 1s. Collected by 
J. Hendry, Esq. :—John Ashton, £1; Allatini Bros.. £2; E. J.S., £1; 
C. M., 108.; F. B. Garrard, £1; O. G. Clement. £1 ; E. A. Bevan, 5s.; O. 
Erich, 58.; J. L. C., 108.; J. H., £1—£8 10s. Collected by Mrs. Fale mer 
Curtis :—M. H. C., 10s.; Miss Langhorne, 5s.; Mrs. B.,zs.; “P.,’ le.; 
Julia Curtis, 23.; Mr, B., £1; Miss M., 2s.; Winnie, 5s.; Sybil, 1s. ; 
Miss Rodget, 1s.; Miss B-idge, 1s.—£2 103. Ada Robinson, 12s.; 
Margaret Robinson, 10s.; Mess. Oxley and Sons, £1; Messrs. H, S. 
Clough, £1; Lady Lechmere, £5; ‘“‘A Mite” (K. P.), 1s.; G. Parker, 
£1; Miss Field, 5s ; Anonymous (stenape), 1s.; Sir Edward Lechmere, 
£1; D. W. Ross (Montreal), £10; M. L. W. (Chester), £1; Miss How- 
den, £8 ; Mr. Ed. Seager (Constantinople), 103,; Mary Tarleton, 3:.; 
Anonymous, 5:.; George Milne, 16s.; Anonymous (Aberdeen), £1; 
R. T. and R. 8. Mackay, £1 10s. ; Anonymous, is. 6d.; J-mes Wother- 
spoon & Sons, £1; through Mrs. J. McLachlan(Paisley), £15. Through 
Mr. W. Crawford :—Archangel, 1848, 53.; W. Crawford, 10s.; A Young 
Friend, 2s. 6d, ; D. K. Caithness, 103.; Mies Mole, 10s.; F. EB. wWil- 
kinson, 3s.; A Friend. 3s. 6d.; J. H. Theoba'd, 1s.—£2 5s. 6d. Brown and 
Tawee, £2 2s.; Emily Grant, 5:.; J. Jonas, £1 1s, ; Black, Hawthorn, and 
Co., £1 1s.; Collected by Mrs. Oswald Bosanquet, £2 2s.; John ©. Set, £3; 
a few Students of New College, London, 10s.; A. P. Griffiths (Secretary, 
Sunday Afternoons for Young Men), £1 7s.; A Friend of Russia, 103. ; 
Henry Lawrence, £3 3s ; Miss Cameron (New York), £5; T. Parkes and 
Son, £1 16. ; collected by Mrs. Oswald B»sanquet, £8; K. F. C., 5:.; 
Mrs. H. Henderson, £3 3s.; Miss Minnie Sykes (in stamps), 3s. ; col- 
lected by Laura G. B. Nay, £1 3s. ; collected by Mrs. Mary Ashley, 10s : 
George Sommerville, 22; Thomas Davy, £5; Emma Mills, £1; A 
Farmer from Manitoba (5 dols.), £1; Ada Haddridge, 6s.; A. B. (Cal- 
cary, 10d ls.), £2; Donald Stewart, £1; Mrs. Boult, £5 10s.; Messrs. 
W. Johnstone and Sons, £1 1s; Hearon Squire and Co.. £1 1s; J. 
Stansfield (through Mr. Stead), £1 1s ; a Working Girl, D. Wil:iamson, 
3s.; Rev. W. H. Payne, 5s.; Taylor, Lang and Co., £5; N. R. A,, 28. 6d.; 
Rosa Stephens, 5s.; No Acknowledgment (from Wakefield), 2s. 9d.; 
Miss S. E. Barrow, 3:.; Ruth Archer Holb row, 3d.; The Lady W: stbury, 
£1; collected by M:s. Niel Macdonald, £2; collected by Mc. Harry 
Macdonald, £4 5s.; Mre. Fox, £1; Scottish Student, £4; Miss Elisa 
Barker, 58.; No Acknowl dgement (Scuthpo't), 1s.; Collected by Clara 
Wickham, 3s.; collected by Mrs. Rose Hubbud, £1; Lady Conning- 
ham, 10s.; collected by Mrs. Oswald Bo-anqu-t, £1 7s.; Per Editor 
Carlestown Guardian. 15s. 6d.; Gilbert Fisher, 108. 63.; H. Dr sh (3rd 
donation), 4s.; a Village Girl, 2s. 6d.; Gordon Rowe, 14s.; William S. 
Smith, £1; William Stroud, 8.; Anns mous (Chicago), £1; Collected 
by Miss White, £1 33. 6d.; No Acknowledgment, 23. 
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CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


HIRTY years ago, to most of the English-speaking 
race, there were two great preachers—Henry 
Ward 
Beecher 





Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon in Eng- 
land. Both were 
derided, ridiculed, 
and covered with 
opprobrium = by 
the supercilious 
minority, whose 
fate it seems to be 
in every age to 
register its own 
shame in_ the 
pages of history 
by the epithets of 
contumely which 
it hurls against 
those of whom 


most of those who 
speak the tongu 

which Shake 

speare spoke, 
those two men 
appeared head 
and shoulders 


compeers. It 
would, of course, 
be easy to find 
more scholarly 
divines. The pul- 
pit of the Estab- 
lishment in Eng- 
land, and of the 
Methodist 
Churches in 
America, could 
produce orators 
whose discourses 
would correspond 
more exactly to 
the standard of 
sacred eloquence ; 
but in the su- 
preme test of the 
orator—the capa- 
city to touch the 
heart, and sway 
the mind, and 
convirce the 
reasor — these 
two men stood alone. Now that they have both 
passed away into the silent land, we begin to perceive 
that although after them many have arisen with con- 
siderable capacity and ambition to walk in their foot- 
steps, they have left no successors whose shoulders are 
broad enough to receive their mantles. 





SPURGEON AND BEECHER. 
Both Spurgeon and Beecher sprang from the same 
social stratum, 
both were reared 
in the same theo- 
logical atmo- 
sphere, both when 
boys were encom- 
passed round with 
the tender loving 
care and watchful 
solicitude of 
Christian parents. 
They were both 
sons of the pro- 
phets in the sense 
of being children 
of devoted mini- 
sters of religion. 
Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was more 
famous in the 
United States 
than Mr. Spur- 
geon’s father was 
in English Non- 
conformity, but 
both alike were 
faithful, devoted, 
evangelical prea- 
chers of the Word. 
From their 
earliest childhood 
Spurgeon and 
Beecher grew up 
with the concep- 
tion of the Chris- 
tian ministry as 
the highest ideal 
of human useful- 
ness, the field in 
which mortal men 
could win the 
most glorious re- 
cognition, and do 
the best service 
to God and man. 
Both were full of 
life, passionate, 
impulsive, 
vehement with a 
heavier pressure 
of vitality to the 
square inch than 


the average Z 
Both were ae 


1875. awakened to a 
SEVEN AGES. sense of their 


own sinfulness and to a realising consciousness of 
the free grace and infinite love of their Father in 


“Heaven. 


THE PARALLEL. 
Both having thus early grasped the saving truth, were 
impatient even in their teens at the restraint which pre- 
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vented them from proclaiming the good news abroad in 
the hearing of their fellow-men. Each began, one in the 
East and the other in the West, when little more than 
boys, to preach to handfuls of rustics concerning the 
treasure of great price. Neither were illiterate, for 
although it is the fashion to speak of Mr. Spurgeon as ‘‘an 
Essex bumpkin,” he was a teacher in a country school 
before he entered the ministry and had some little acquain- 
tance with Latin, Greek, and French; but neither were 
prodigies of book 





OF REVIEWS. 


monotony of life, in order to drive it home to the hearts: 
and consciences of men. Both married young, both were- 


early ealled to the scene of their life-long labours. 


THE CONTRAST. 

Up to this point the parallel between them is very 
close, but after their establishment in the great cities 
upon whih their genius and their devotion left an 
abiding trace, they each began to develop according to 

the law of their 








earning. ey ee 
were practically 
men of two books, 
one of the book 
of the Word, and 
the other the 
‘open book of the 
human heart on 
which are written 
the lessons of life. 
Both, from the 
very outset, were 
characterised by 
a directness of 
porpo which 
iscarded conven- 
tionality, and led 
them to take the 
nearest road to 
the understand- 
ing and heart of 
those whom they 
addressed. Both 
were, therefore, 
denounced and 
Tidiculed as sensa- 
tionalists, for, in 
the opinion of 
those who never 
essed suftic- 
lent fire and force ' 
to produce and 
impress a convic- 
tion upon the 
minds of men, 
every appeal 
which rouses at- 
tention on the 
part of the slug- 
gish and _indif- 
ferent is “ sensa- 
tional.” Both 
men lived the life 
of their times; 
neither was a 
cloistered recluse, 
trimming his 
lamp with the oil 
of other ages, and 
addressing the 
men of the nineteenth century solely with the archaic 
dialectics which were fresh three hundred years ago, 
but had become almost as obsolete as the cross-bow in 
the age of repeating rifles. Their texts, although always 
nominally drawn from the Hebrew Scriptures, were in 
reality often dictated by the events of the day. They 
were both of them journalists in the pulpit, and sensa- 
tional journalists at that. They had a message to deliver, 
and = were prompt to avail themselves of every inci- 
dent which jutted above the common level of the 
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“WESTWOOD,” MR. SPURGEON'S HOME AT NORWOOD. 


inward nature. 
Mr. Spurgeon re- 
presented a per- 
fect type of what 
may be called, in 
semi - scientific 
language, 
arrested develop- 
ment along the 
line of intellec. 
tual speculation ; 
while Henry 
Ward Beecher re- 
presented growth 
all along the line. 
Hence, while Mr. 
Spurgeon became, 
in his latter days, 
the supreme em- 
bodiment of reli- 
gious conserva- 
tism, Henry Ward 
Beecher has the 
mouthpiece of the 
modern spirit. 
So much did they 
diverge that 
when, on his Jast 
visit to England,. 
Beccher occupied 
Dr. Parker’s pul- 
pit in the City 
Temple, Mr. 
Spurgeon refused 
ever after to put 
his foot within a 
building that had 
been desecrated 
by the preaching 
of one whom he 
regarded as a 
heretic if notas a 
blasphemer. As 
‘ Mr.Spurgeon 
ow ¢ was when he 
ics came up from the 
fens of Essex to 
create the largest 
and the most 

active Christian 

Church in the English-speaking world, so he remained 

down to the day when, worn with work, although not 

with years (he died at the comparatively early age of 58), 

he passed away on the shores of the Riviera. As 

he said in the last days before his eyes closed in 

death, “I have kept the faith.” He kept it in its 

integrity, husk as well as kernel ; and, in his eyes, the 

husk was hardly less important than the kernel. Beecher, 

on the other hand, also kept the faith, but not in the 

sense in which a man hides his grain in a granary, but 
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-rather in the sense of a husbandman who keeps his grain 
by flinging it into the fertile loam and reaping ten, 
‘twenty, fifty, and a hundred-fold. Spurgeon narrowed ; 
Beecher broadened. It would probably be difficult to find 
two systems of theology which coincided so much as those 
which the two preachers brought from theirnurseries. But 
when life’s pilgrimage is over, and we have to look at the 
totality of the message which they have left to their fellow- 
men, it would be difficult to find two preachers who, 
while fundamentally agreed in faith in their common 
Father, varied more widely in their interpretation of 
how that Father's 
love was mani- 
fested to men. 


THEIR SENSE OF 
HUMOUR. 

Yet with all 
their diversity 
there is such a 
similarity that 
when reading the 
sermons of the 
one, you are con- 
stantly reminded 
of the discourses 
of the other. 
Both were 
thoroughly alive 
— both believed 
with the intensity 


ture in the reality 


world, and in the 
supreme impor- 
tance of dominat- 
ing all the affairs 
of time by the 
great conception 
of tke Invisible 
and the Eternal. 
Nor was that 
fundamental 
‘point of agree- 
ment, which after 
all is common to 
all Christian 
teachers who 
really believe, the 
only link which 
united them. 
Both had that 
strong element of 
humour which 
among men of our 
race is almost 
invariably asso- 


MRS. SPURGEON 


".eiated with great popular power. It is significant of 


the stock which sprung from ‘‘merrie England,” that 
the greatest orators dealing with the most sombre of all 
subjects have nevertheless always possessed a strong 
sense of humour, which from time to time brightens even 
the darkest of the thunderclouds which hang heavy around 
their theological horizon.. The men who have made thou- 
sands weep in agonised contrition tor sin, have sometimes 


. almost in the same breath caused a ripple ot laughter to 


pass over their congregations, as a ray of sunlight will some- 


: times glint over the waves of astormy sea. Therefore they 


‘were dubbed *‘ pulpit buffoons,” whose indecency in hand- 
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ling sacred things in an irreverent fashion was the common 
theme of creatures who had never possessed sufficient 
insight or grasp of sacred things to know what reverence 
was, beyond the due performance of the conventional 
genuflections. There wasa greater sweep of imagination in 
Beecher than in Spurgeon, but in homely common sense 
they were nearly allied, and it is not difficult to select from 
their discourses volumes of epigrams and apothegms, in 
which, to use the familiar phrase, the wisdom of many is 
condensed by the wit of few. Of the two, Spurgeon was 
the homelier, Beecher the more splendid. 
THE PREACHER AS 
FOUNDER. 
Spurgeon de- 
voted himself 
more to the mul- 
tiplication of him- 
self than did 
Beecher. Beecher 
scattered his 
living words far 
and wide over the 
Continent, on the 
rim of which he 
had _ established 
his pulpit. Spur- 
geon at the centre 
of the empire 
applied himself 
more diligently to 
the elaboration of 
machinery which 
would duplicate, 
triplicate, and 
multiply a 
hundredfold what 
he had preached 
from week to week 
in the Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle. 
Beecher founded 
no orphanages, 
established no 
colleges, set up 
no Colportage 
Associations. He 
was himself; and 
after him there 
has come none 
like him, but his 
spirit has gone 
forth into the 
lives of thousands 
of those who are 
at present writin 
and speaking an 
labouring for 
their fellow-men. 
Spurgeon, on the other hand, set himself to establish 
a mint, as it were, in which they could reproduce, 
as iffrom a dye, miniature facsimiles of himself. The 
fundamental idea of the Pastor’s College was to multi- 
ply a race of Spurgeonic preachers, and although its 
students have not attained unto the magnitude of their 
great example, the College has sent forth year by year from 
eighty to ninety men, reared and trained and dedicated 
for the work of preaching the gospel as Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon understood it. It was a small school of the 
prophets no doubt, but it was a school of the prophets 
to the best of Spurgeon’s conception of what prophets 
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were and should be, and through its means he has largely 
influenced the Baptist denomination. 
SPURGEON’S FAILURE. 

Nevertheless, it is a curious comment upon the vanity 
of human expectations and the comparative failure which 
often attends even the most brilliant success, that Mr. 
Spurgeon, who is now recognised as having done in 
English Christianity what no other man had attempted to 
do, should have utterly failed in that on which he had most 


set his heart. To have built the largest Tabernacle in the’ 


Empire, to have filled it from Sunday to Sunday with 
five or six thousand auditors drawn together by no other 
attraction than by the spoken word, to have founded 
orphanages and colleges, to have circulated his sermons 
by the tens and the scores of thousands throughout the 
Euglish-speaking world, to have published books which 
editions of two and three hundred thousand failed to 
meet the demand—to have done all this, as it were, single- 
handed and off your own bat would have appeared, before 
it was done, to be absolutely impossible. Spurgeon, how- 
ever, did all this, and more. But he who had proved him- 
self a very Hercules,who had successfully accomplished all 
those labours imposed by a kindly Providence, neverthe- 
less found himself baffied and confounded by the subtle 
Zeitgeist, or spirit of his time, with which he waged an 
uncompromising warfare. His last years were saddened 
and darkened by a deep sense of what he regarded as the 
apostacy of English Christianity. He roundly assailed 
the tendency of the present time to take a broader view 
of the fate of man and the love of God than seemed 
orthodox to the Calvinists, who implanted upon the 
plastic mind of the Essex boy their cast-iron conception 
of God and His world. The Down Grade Controversy, in 
which he played the part of Athanasius contra mundum, 
was a confession that even in his own denomination—in 
which for thirty years he had been the most vitalising 
and stimulating force—the best men could no longer 
be cribbed, cabined, and confined within the pale of Cal- 


vinistic orthodoxy. He protested with such vehemence as ' 


he possessed—and that was not small ;—he denounced, he 
thundered, healmost excommunicated those of his brethren 
who could not share his conviction that no one could 
really believe in God the Father and Christ the Son who 
was not certain that the majority of the human race were 
created to pass a whole eternity in endless torment, and 
thatthe whole revelation of the Divine Will was contained 
in the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments, 
in the verbal inspiration of which, from the first chapter 
of Genesis to the last chapter of Revelations, he never 
ceased to believe. 


RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS. 


When I first met Mr. Spurgeon I found him, as is not 
to be wondered at, a strong believer in the one man 
power. “ Wherever anything is to be done,” said he, 
** either in the Church or in the world, you may depend 
upon it it is done by one man. The whole history of the 
Church from the earliest ages teaches the same lesson. 
A Moses, a Gideon, an Isaiah, and a Paul are from time 
to time raised up to do an appointed work; and when 
they pass away their work appears to cease. Nor is it 
given to every one, as it was to Moses, to see the Joshua 
who is destined to carry on his work to completion. God 
can raise up a successor to each man, but the man himseii 
is not to worry about that, or he may do harm. Hence I 
am against all endowments for religion; it is better to 
spend the money for immediate needs. I am even 
against endowing my own college. Some one offered me 
money the other day to found a scholarship in connection 
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with my college. I declined. Why should I gather 
money which would remain after I am gone to uphold 
teaching of which I might entirely disapprove > 
No! Let each generation provide for its own 
wants. Let my successor, if I have one in the college, 
do as I have done, and secure the funds which he needs 
for his own teaching. 1 wish there were no religious en- 
dowments of any shape or kind among Dissenters or 
Churchmen, for I never yet knew a chapel enjoying an 
eudowment which did not find that instead of its being a 
blessing it was a curse. Oue great object of every 
religious teacher should be to prevent the creation of 
external appliances to make his teaching appear to live 
when it is dead. If there were no endowments an error 
would soon burst up, whereas an artificial vitality is im- 
parted to it by bolstering it up with endowments.” 


HIS SUCCESSOR. 

“Then you have faith for yourself, Mr. Spurgeon,” said 
I, “but none for your successor?” “A man does very 
well who has faith for himself; but how can he under- 
take to have faith for another? I am no believer in 
sponsorship, Who knows where my successor may be ¢ 
He may be in America or in Australia, 1 know not where. 
As for the Tabernacle, the man who occupies my place 
when I pass away will have to depend upon his own 
resources, upon the support of his people, and the grace 
of God, as I have done; and if he can’t do that, let him 
come to the ground, for he will not be the fitting man. 
With orphanages it is quite another matter.” 


THE STRENGTH OF NARROWNESS, 


Narrowness, although it has its unlovely aspects, has 
also its compensating advantages. What you gain in 
breadth you often lose in force. If you want your water 
to drive mills you confine it within a mill race, which, 
although narrow, is deep, and although much less pic- 
turesque than the meandering, shallow, rippling river, 
does your work. Spurgeon concentrated his whole force 
of a strong belief in certain doctrines of which he had no 
more doubt than cf his own existence, and these he 
preached Sunday after Sunday withan unfailing confidence 
which results constantly tended to confirm. Whether it 
would have been possible for him to have exercised the 
same moral force had he had a broader outlook and held 
&@ more sympathetic view of the growth of the human 
mind and ‘the development of modern thought, is a 
question upon which there is room for a great difference 
of opinion, But as a matter of fact, that was not how 
this man’s life's work was done, and he was helped perhaps 
as much by his limitations as by his capacities. If you 
want to influence the minds of your fellow-men you 
must not be too far in advance, you must not be out of 
sympathy even with their prejudices and stupidities. 
They are very mistaken who would look for Mr. 
Spurgeon’s success solely in his eloquence, in his 
enetgy, or in his masterly command of Saxon speech. 
These things no doubt helped, but Mr. Spurgeon would 
have been the first to assert, and in this he would have 
spoken but the simple truth, when he declared all these 
things as merely instruments which were used bya higher 
power outside himself. 


SPURGEON AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Spurgeon represented two elements which were entirely 
in accord with modern thought. Little as it has been 
recognised by those who have watched his career, his 
Calvinism brought him into unconscious sympathy 
with the whole drift of modern scientific specu- 
lation. What is the law of heredity—of which Mr. 
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eon is a signal example, descended as he was from 

tch Protestants who fled from the persecuting fires of 
Spain ‘in the sixteenth century, through a long line of 
onconformist ministers— what is the doctrine of heredity 
but the reaftirmation of the grimmer doctrines of the Cal- 
vinistic creed? The reign of law which modern science 
has revealed, has scared many by seeming to exclude 
all possibility of the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous and which, when developed into a necessarian 
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philosophy, seems to abolish the moral responsibility of 
man, but it had no alarm for so sturdy a Calvinist as Mr. 
Spurgeon, He was trained from childhood to reconcile 
man’s moral responsibility with a point blank denial of 
the freedom of his will; and, while affirming the doctrine 
of reprobation, nevertheless aftirmed also the doctrine of 
the love of God the Father to mankind. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of the divine decrees is quite as inexorable as 
any system of law which modern science has suggested, 
and as Mr. Spurgeon found a method of reconciling his 
belief in election and predestination with prayer and 
miracle, he contemplated with un- 
disturbed mind the perturbation which 
modern science creates in the minds 
of those whose theology is Arminian 


HIS CALVINISM. 

“In theology,” Mr. Spurgeon told 
me, “I stand where I did when I began 
reaching, and I stand almost alone. 
f I ever did such things, I could 
preach my earliest sermons now with- 
out change so far as the essential doc- 
trines are concerned, I stand almost 
exactly where Calvin stood in his 
maturer years. Not where he stood 
in his ‘Institutes,’ which he wrote 
when quite a young man, but in his 
later works. That position is taken by 
few. Even those who occupy Baptist 
pulpits do not preach exactly the 
same truths that I preach. They see 


things differently, and, of course, — 
reach in their own way. Althoug 
ew will deny the wonderful power of 
the truth as it has been preached at 
the Tabernacle, it is not their way. 
It is the Calvinistic way of looking at 
things which causes my sermons to 
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have such acceptance in Scotland, in Holland, and 
even in the Transvaal, where a recent traveller ex- 
pressed his astonishment at finding translations of 
them lying beside the family Bible in the Transvaal 
farmstead. I am aware that my preaching repels m-rv: 
that I cannot help. If a man does not believe in the |: - 
spiration of the bible, for instance, he may come to hear 
me once, and if he comes no more that is his act, and not 
mine. My doctrine has no attraction for that man ; but 
I cannot change my doctrine to suit him.” 

THE MIRACLES OF TO-DAY. 

But there was another side on which Mr. Spurgeon 
touched the modern movement, and that was on the so 
which may be called mysticism, supernaturalism, or the 
whole range of speculation that implies the constant in 
tervention of the invisible in the affairs of life. Mr 
Spurgeon was a matter-of-fact person, if ever there was 
such aman. He was a hard-headed man, full to his 
finger-tips with business capacity and shrewd common- 
sense, yet, like his fathers before him, he lived in what 
we call in the slang of the day, ‘‘ the psychical plane.” 
His grandfather dreamed dreams, and he himself heard 
voices. 

RICHARD KNILL’S PROPHECY. 

When Mr. Spurgeon was ten years old, Richard Knill, 
who is described in one of the Lives of Spurgeon as ‘‘ late 
of Chester, now of New Jerusalem,” met Mr. Spurgeon 
at his father’s house and delivered himself of a pro- 
phecy, which is only one among many incidents in 

r. Spurgeon’s life which marked it out from that 
of ordinary mortals. After Richard Knill had preached 
in the old Puritan meeting-house, he prayed with 
the young Spurgeon, and, calling the family together, 
he took him upon his knee and said: ‘‘I do not know 
how it is but I feel a solemn presentiment that this 
child will preach the gospel to thousands, and God will 
bless him unto many souls. So sure am I of this, that 


when you, my little man, preach in Rowland Hill’s 
chapel, as you will one day, I should like you to give out 
the hymn commencing ‘(od moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” The prophecy was fulfilled to 
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the letter. He preached many years afterwards, when 
the Tabernacle was being cleaned and repainted, in 
Surrey Chapel, and, to fulfil his promise, he gave out the 
hymn which Richard Knill had suggested when he was a 
child of ten. 

To Spurgeon, the invisible world, from which we are 
divided by so filmy a veil, was as real as the world of 
palpitating life which seethed and bubbled and whirled 
all around the Tabernacle and St. Paul’s, If Mr. Spur- 
geon never imitated Luther and flung his inkpot at 
the head of the devil, it was not because he did 
not believe in the reality and constant presence of 
the Father of Lies. He believed with an implicit 
faith in the nearness of spiritual help of guides and 
defenders, who delivered him from all the assaults 
of the Evil One. At a critical moment in his career, 
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A MIRACLE WROUGHT BY PRAYER. 

Prayer, that is the great miracle ; and to my thinking 
there is no argument as to the reality of a God who hears 
and answers prayer comparable, in the cogency of its 
appeal, to that which is afforded by Miiller’s Orphanages, 
of which Mr. Spurgeon’s was a miniature copy. Take, 
for instance, the case of Mr. Miiller. Here is a German, 
without a church, without a pulpit, without a newspaper, 
without any means by which in modern times a man can 
appeal to his fellow-men for support. Miiller, who 
has a heart of love that goes out to the destitute 
and the forlorn, which compels him to seek the 
orphans and gather the fatherless into families, 
established at Bristol the great orphanages which have 
become one of the wonders of our time. He has 
not a penny of his own, neither has he any influential 





when he was thinking of going to college, a voice supporters to whom he can go to ask for funds. How, 
sounded in then, does. 
his ears: he obtain the 
*“Seekest means to do 
thou great this work? 
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But the 


real element 
of the man 
came out 
much more 
clearly in his 
belief in 
prayer; for 
prayer, in 
the sense in 
which he 
used it, was 
a constant 


reason, if not 
as tangible 
as his ban- 
ker. As 
business 
men draw 
cheques, so 
George Miil- 
ler prays, 
and. his 
prayers are, 
as it were, 
cheques on 
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intervention (From a pho'ogr sph by Mr, Howird Benhan.) Many men 
in the affairs draw such 
of life. It must be admitted, on purely scientific cheques, and many times they are returned dishonoured ; 


grounds, whether the sceptic may explain it on the 
ground of telepathy and the influence of a strong 
mind upon other minds which are in a mysterious 
way, not yet fully known, brought under the in- 
fluence of a human will operating through other channels 
than the five senses; or whether we explain it with 
Mr. Spurgeon’s simple faith as the work of God-- 
which, of course, it is, whether brought about directly or 
hy secondary means—that Mr. Spurgeon had facts, 
solid facts, to justify his faith. He was always 
testing his working hypothesis, and finding that it stood 
‘the test. Hence, so far from regarding Mr. Spurgeon 
primarily as a great preacher, it will be more helpful if 
those who seek to find the secret of his success do so in his 
power of prayer. It was much more praying than preach- 
* ing which made Mr. Spurgeon Mr. Spurgeou—that 
is to say, which made this Essex bumpkin a name and a 
power which tells for righteousness in every corner of 
the English-speaking world. 


but in Miiller’s case they are paid not in spiritual 
coin, but in hard cash day by day. The orphan- 
age presents a standing miracle to the Christian world. 
There is no appeal, no advertisement, no circular. There 
is nothing beyond some thousand children who must be 
fed and whose food must, therefore, be purchased in open 
market, and paid for by the current coin of the realm. 
George Miiller goes into his closet day by day and asks 
for the wherewithal, and the wherewithal comes. It is 
no use talking to him, or to those who have a realising 
sense of this latter-day miracle, as to the absurdity 
of the supernatural ard the incredibility of miracles. 
This is a miracle which is ever new. This is a 
confirmation of the solid material kind unmistakable 
by any map, of some mysterious connection between the 
address to the Invisible Power that owns the cattle upon 
a thousand hills, and in whcse hands are all the treasure2 
of the werld. 
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FAITH CONFIRMED BY FACTS. 

Mr. Spurgeon held by that as a sheet anchor. He 

believed because he knew, or rather, it would be right to 

say he believed at first in holding on to the evidence of 

things not seen; but afterwards he knew because he 

felt, he touched, he handled. When he had completed 
his fiftieth year, I asked him :— 


“Have you modified in any way your views as to the 
efficacy of prayer?” 

Mr. Spurgeon laughed, as he replied, “Only in my faith 
growing stronger and firmer than ever. It is not a matter of 
faith with me, but of knowledge and everyday experience. 
I am constantly witnessing the most unmistakable instances 
of answers to prayer. My whole lifeis made up of them. To 
me they are so familiar as to cease to excite my surprise ; 
but to many they would seem marvellous, no doubt. Why, I 
could no more 
doubt the efticacy 
of prayer than I 
could disbelieve 
the law of gravi- 
tation. The one ve 
is as much a fact i, Si, 
as the other, con- , up 
stantly verified 
every day of my 
life. Elijah by 
the brook 
Cherith, as he 
received his daily 
rations from the 
Tavens, could 
hardly be a moe 
likely subject for 
scepticism than 
I. Look at my 
Orphanage. ‘To 
keep it going 
entails an annual 
expenditure of 
about £10,000. 
Only £1,400 is 
provided for by 
endowment. The 
remaining £8,000 
comes to me regu- 
larly in answer to 
prayer. I do not 
know where I 
shall get it from 
day to day. I 
ask God for it, 
and he sends it. 
Mr. Miiller, cf 
Bristol, does tke 
same on a far larger scale, and his experience is the same 
as mine. The constant inflow of funds—all of the funds 
necessary to carry on these works—is not stimulated by 
advertisements, by begging-letters, by canvassing, or any of 
the usual modes of raising the wind. We ask God for the 
cash, and He sends it. That is a good, solid, material fact, 
not to be explained away.” 

IN SPIRITUAL AS IN MATERIAL THINGS. 

Nor let anyone say that this is a brutal, coarse, 
material argument, only fitting the snub-nosed Saxons 
who elevated this country lout—for so it was the fashion 
to call him at one time—to the position of a modern 
apostle. Mr. Spurgeon held to his confidence in the 

rayer-hearing and prayer-answering God much more 

cause of answers in sp‘ritual things than by answers 
of cash. Many of the stories which were told at the 
Tabernacle of conversions in answer to prayer, were 
as marvellous as any of the miracles of the New 
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Testament and as interesting as any of the telepathic 
experiences reported in the proceedings of the Psychical 
Research Society. 

Here is one that I had from his own lips :—‘‘ Some two 
years ago a poor woman, accompanied by two of her 
neighbours, came to my vestry in deep distress. Her 
husband had fied the country ; in her sorrow she went to 
the house of God, and something I said in the sermon 
made her think I was personally familiar with her case. 
Of course I had known nothing about her. It was a 
general illustration that fitted a particular case. She told 
me her story, and a very sad one it was. I said, ‘ There is 
nothing that we can do but to kneel down and cry to the 
Lord for the immediate conversion of your husband. We 
knelt down, and I prayed that the Lord would touch the 
heart of the deserter, convert his soul, and bring him 

back to his 

home. When 

we rose from 

our knees I said 

to the poor 

woman, ‘Do not 

if fret about the 

matter. I feeb 
sure your hus- 
band will come 
home; and that 
he will yet be- 
come connected 
with our church.’ 
She went away, 
and I forgot all 
about it. Some 
months  after- 
wards she re- 
appeared with 
her neighbours 
and a man, 
whom she intro- 
duced to me as 
her husband. 
He had indeed 
come back, and 
he had returned 
a converted 
man. Onmaking 
enquiry and 
comparing 
notes, we found 
that the very 
day on which 
we had prayed 
for his conversion, he, being at that time on board 
a ship far away on the sea, stumb'ed most un- 
expectedly upon a stray copy of one of my ‘ermors. 
He read it. The truth went to his heart. He re- 
pented and sought the Lord, and as scon as possible he 
returned to his wife and to his daily calling. He was 
admitted a member, and last Monday his wife, who up to 
that time had not been a member, was also 1eceived 
among us. That woman does not doubt the power of 
prayer. All the infidels in the world could not thake her 
conviction that there is a God that answeieth prayer. I 
should be the most irrational creature in the world if, 
with alife every day of which is full of experiences so 
remarkable, I entertained the slightest doubt on the 
subject. I do not regard it as miraculous; it is part and 
parcel of the established order of the universe that the 
shadow of a coming event should fall in advance upon 
some believing soul in the shape of prayer for its realiza- 
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tion. The prayer of faith is a divine decree commencing 
its operation.” ; ee 

But this was only one among a multitude of similar 
stories with which his life was crowded. 

THE NATURE OF PRAYER. 

I once asked him, “ Must there be, in this prayer of 
faith, the conscious going forth of the soul’s desire towards 
the Invisible? Is it not sufiicient to act on the old 
maxim, Laborare est orare, and expect that the Governor 
of the universe will accept the use of the proper means to 
attain any given result as a practical prayer?” He 
replied: “ Prayer itself is one of the appointe1 means : 
‘For all these things I will be inquired of, saith the 
Lord.’ There must be the conscious beseeching, the out- 
going of the heart’s desires to God in supplication, 
coupled with a confidence that, if it is in accordance with 
His will, He will give it. No man can say of a certainty 
that a temporal advantage may not be a curse rather 
than a blessing; therefore one prays upon such 
matters. with great care. The doctrine that prayer 
always heals the sick, of which we hear so much, 
logically carried out, would banish death from the world ; 
for none of us ever comes to die but there is some one 
who would pray for his recovery. It is absurd, therefore, 
to expect that everybody is to get well for whom we pray, 
for han nobody would die. Man cannot dictate to his 
Maker, otherwise a mortal would wield the resources of 
Omunuipotence, and unless he had omniscient judgment as 
well ke would soon put the world into a terrible state. 
We are not able to drive the chariots of the sun. All 
prayers must ever be accompanied by the desire, uttered 
or unexpressed, that the prayer may be rejected if it con- 
flicts with the Divine will. Sometimes there is given to 
man a strong inward assurance that a certain thing is in 
harmony with the Divine will, and prayer for that, if made 
in faith, is always answered—provided, of course, that a 
man’s life be right before God. It is only those who 
walk in the ways of righteousness, and whose life is ordered 
according to the Divine law, whose desires in prayers are 
brought to pass. Faith in God is essential, and it often 
takes men a long time to find out what faith in God 
really is. Often men mistake for faith in God, faith in 
themselves, or faith in their fellow-creatures, and these 
are very different things.” 

A SIGN AND AN OBJECT LESSON. 

Mankind need practical object lessons of a concrete 
kind, and now, as in the days of Elijah, even the chosen 
people require a sign. Fortunately, the days have long 
passed since the solemn appeal was made for a sign in 
the shape of fire from heaven, when Elijah and the 
3 amie of Baal alike agreed that the God that answered 
by fire should be regarded asthe Lord GodOmnipotent. On 
one occasion Mr. Spurgeon playfully paraphrased Elijah’s 
challenge in words that summed up a good deal of the faith 
that was in him. In conversation with Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, on one of his birthdays at Stockwell Orphanage, 
Mr. Spurgeon declared, ‘The God that answers by 
orphanages, let him be God.” There is, of course, 
another side to all this; but to the ordinary man, the 
building up of orphanages such as Miiller’s and Spurgeon’s 
in answer to silent prayer, without any blare of trumpets 
or parade of advertisement, is a fact which appeals to 
his business sense with much greater force than the 
old-world history of manna in the wilderness. 


PRAYER EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE, 


This faith which gave to believing prayer its peculiar 
efficacy was in his belief a special gift of the grace of God. 
Prayer, the mere expression of a human longing, was not 
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effectual prayer in his eyes. He delighted in drawing all 
manner of distinctions between the prayers of believers 
and those of unbelievers. That ‘‘ prayer is the heart’s 
sincere desire uttered and unexpressed ” he would have 
admitted ; but the prayer of a righteous man was 
a very different thing from the mere longing of a 
human unit. Faith was a gift from God which could 
not be exercised excepting by those to whom it 
was given. This was necessary to make his theory of 
prayer fit in with his Calvinistic conception of the 
ordered universe. It is nearly thirty years since I read 
one of his sermons upon prevailing prayer, but I re- 
member to this day the way in which he described his 
method of reconciling the efficacy of prayer with the 
divine foreknowledge and sovereignty of God. 


‘*T, TOO, AM A DECREE,” 


The creator of the universe, who foresaw and foreknew 
everything, foresaw the prayers of the righteous souls, and 
in carrying out his divine scheme he imparted the grace 
of prevailing prayer to those who were called according 
to his one and at the same time provided for the 
due fulfilment of their prayers. The fervent prayer of 
the believer was, as it were, a kind of first reading of 
the bill which was to give effect to the divine purpose. 
When the prayer leapt from the Christian’s lips who had 
received the grace to wrestle and prevail, he said that 
the prayer itself took shape as one of the divine decrees, 
and rose to the mercy seat exclaiming ‘‘I, too, am a 
decree.” But whether prayer was prevailing prayer, or 
whether it was the mere human creature crying out for 
the satisfaction of its own wants, or whether it was the 
engrafted spirit of God, was a question which had to be 
solved by the result. If your prayers were not answered 
then you had not got that faith which lifts mountains, 
laughs at impossibilities, and says it shall be done. If, 
on the other hand, your prayers were answered, you had 
got that faith. Where Mr. Spurgeon had the advantage 
over most of his contemporaries was that he could show 
answers to his prayers in the shape of trophies of souls 
and a great and imposing array of good works, which 
before his time seemed to be out of the range of 
possibility 

THE GENESIS OF “ DOWN GRADE.” 


The effect of Mr. Spurgeon’s Calvinism on some minds 
was to generate the very convictions which he after- 
wards, not recognising them as his own spiritual progeny, 
vehemently denounced. It has been as yet but 
imperfectly appreciated by those who write and think 
concerning the evolution of religious thought, how much 
Calvinism has contributed to the modern broad estimate 
of religion. There is no more solid base for a broad and 
liberal estimate of religious systems and religious thought 
than the basis of Calvinistic theology, namely, the 
total depravity of man. Once get it rooted and grounded 
in your mind that mankind was lost and ruined in the Fall 
or elsewhere, that of himself no man can do any good thing, 
and that what with original sin and inherited propensities 
of evil we are altogether sinful, incapable of any good act, 
or word, or thought, and you have the foundation laid 
for recognising the universality of the love of God and 
the working of the Holy Spirit to an extent that ia 
impossible to almost any other religious system. 
For the moment the total depravity of the human 
heart is insisted upon you are compelled to recog- 
nise that every good thing, every kind word, every 
noble deed, everything that is done by man or woman 
that is unselfish, good, and true, must come from God— 
that is to gay, the Holy Spirit works in all men, for all 
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mon do good deeds from time to time, and become for 
the time the temple of the Holy Ghost, animated and 
actuated by the Divine Spirit, without whose gracious 
influence we wou:d be, according to Calvinistic 
teaching, as incapable of doing anything’ good as a 
log or a fiend. As out of weakness comes strength, 
so out of the forbidding narrowness of the Calvinistic 
theology comes the broadest conception of the universal 
working of the Divine Spirit. Where good is God is, is 
a necessary corollary of the doctrine of total depravity. 
Mr. Spurgeon did not see this. To the last he did not 
see how much he had himself paved the way for the 
Down Grade movement. But this by the way. 
HIS CONVERSION. 

Mr. Spurgeon had a gospel in which he believed, the 
pivot and corner stone of which was conversion. At one 
time he himself, when quite a boy, had been a Free- 
thinker. He indulged in what he called ‘‘a hurried sail 
over the tempestuous ocean of Free Thought.” He came 
no doubt first to one thing then to another, until at last he 
began to question his own existence ; then came the re- 
coil. He went round from chapel to chapel, visiting every 
place of worship in turn in order to find out the way of 
salvation. At last, one snowy day in December, in a 
Primitive Methodist Chapel at Colchester, a preacher as 
pale as death and as thin as a skeleton preached from the 
text ‘‘Look unto me and be ye saved.” Many years 
afterwards Mr. Spurgeon, telling the story of that event- 
ful morning, said :— 

Just setting his eyes upon me, as if he knew me all ty 
heart, he said, ‘ Young man, you are in trouble.” Well, I 
was, sure enough. Says he, “ You will never get out of it 
unless you look to Christ.” And then, lifting up his hands, 
he cried out, as only, I think, a Primitive Methodist could do, 
“‘ Look, look, look!” ‘It is only look,” says he. I at once 
saw the way of salvation Oh, how I did leap for joy at that 
moment! I know not what else he said ; I did not take much 
notice of it, I was so possessed with that one thought. Like 
as when the brazen serpent was lifted up, they only looked 
and were healed. I had been waiting to do fifty things; but 
when I heard this word, “ Look,” what a charming word it 
seemed to me! Oh, I looked until I could almost have looked 
my eyes away, and in heaven I will look on still in my joy 
unutterable. I now think I am bqund never to preach a 
sermon without preaching to sinners. I do think that a 
minister who can preach a sermon without addressing sinners 
does not know how to preach. 


The echo of that man’s text has been audible ever 
since in every discourse that Mr. Spurgeon has ever 
preached. He has always cried, ‘‘ Look, look, look to 
Christ.” That trust, which has been the central essence 
of the whole Christian faith in all its forms, constituted, 
after his realising sense of the nearness of the Living 
God, one of the greatest sources of his power. 


THE NEARNESS OF THE LIVING GOD. 


It was his belief in the supernatural, the divine 
element mingling constantly with the temporal affairs of 
men, that gave him his real hold when he spoke upon the 
mysteries of the next world. In spi:e of all that has been 
written against miracles, and against all belief in 
miracles, the most of mankind down to the present day 
are more moved by a wiracle than anything else. That 
which appears to them ; that which lifts themsclves out 
of themselves ; that which bows their judgment to the 
dust and compels them to feel that they stand in the pre- 
sence of en unseen law and lawgiver—is the supernatural. 
The man who works miracles is the man who has the ear of 
the multitude. The man who works miracles is the man 
who has power with God and prevails; he, apparently 





ENTRANCE TO “ WESTWOOD.’ 


without any fulcrum, except in the invisible, is neverthe- 
less able to lift with the lever of prayer weigtits that were 
otherwise too heavy for mortal strength. Mr. Spurgeon 
believed in God, in a living God, who was not far from 
any of us; who, although Infinite and Omnipotent and 
Lord of the Universe, was nevertheless infinitely 
condescending and kind; to whom the affairs of 
the costermorger in the New Cut were of as much 
interest as the governance of the greatest empire, 
and he would bestir himself to answer the 
petition of the struggling sempstress as certainly 
as he would attend to the revolution of the planets. 
In the eyes of Almighty love nothing is great 
and nothing is small. Every man, woman, and child in 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle who had accepted the 
finished work of Christ and had become a member of the 
Church militant below became as it were not merely 
partner with God Almighty, but a son, a brother of 
Christ Jesus, who supported them in the midst of 
all the sordid cares and troubles of their daily life, 
and who, having loved them with an everlasting 
love; would guide their footsteps every day, and 
who would keep them to the end. The doctrine 
of final perseverance is a great stay and standby for the 
saints—if only they can be sure that they are saints. 
It is easy to caricature the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
elect, and to convert the whole system, which for thirty 
years has fascinated the imagination and ennobled the 
lives of thousands of South Londoners, into ridicule. 
But caricature is seldom the surest road to the central 
truth, aud if we have to find the secret of Spurgeon’s 
power we must seek it in the good which there 
was in his preaching, and not in its shade, much 
less in its distorted and exaggerated perversions of his 
teaching. 
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‘* BRIMSTONE. 

Mr. Spurgeon had a wonderful voice, no doubt ; but if 
‘he had spoken with the tongue of an angel, and had pro- 
claimed any other gospel than that of a living God, who 
was no abstraction far away in the infinitude of space, 
but a living, palpitating, divine, human heart, he would 
have failed to exercise the power which all men now 
recognise that he wielded. Nor for a moment should it 
be thought that in his handling of the great and sombre 
reality of retribution, which gained for him the nickname 
of ‘* Brimstone,” he was nearer the truth than those 
light and airy gentry who congratulate themselves 
upon having extinguished all faith in the Devil and 
having put out the fires of Hell. The human imagina- 
tion, even the most gifted, is too weak to imagine the 


consequences which, even in this world and on the 


present plane of our being, attend any infraction of the 
divine law. Centuries, nay, whole milleniums, may be 
added to the years 
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my burden was heavier than I could bear, and I was ready 
to sink under it. As God would have it, I was returning 
mournfully home from a funeral, when my curiosity led me 
to read a paper which was wafered up in a shoemaker’s 
window in the Dover Road. It did not look like a trade 
announcement, nor was it, for it bore ina good bold hand- 
writing these words: ‘ Because thou hast made the Lord, 
which is my refuge, éven the Most High, thy habitation, 
there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come 
nigh thy dwelling,” The effect upon my heart was imme- 
diate. Faith appropriated the passage as her own. I felt 
secure, refreshed, girt with immortality. I went on with my 
visitation of the dying in a calm and peaceful spirit; I felt 
no fear of evil, and I suffered no harm. The Providence 
which moved the tradesman to place those verses in his 
window I gratefully acknowledge, and in the remembrance 
of its marvellous power I adore the Lord my God. 

As long as the heart of man is human, and as long as 
we stand confronting the unknown abyss of the future, 
with all its un- 
certainties and 





of the world, and 
still the conse- 
quences of some 
false step, some 
selfish act, or 
some ruthless 
deed, may tend 
to make miser- 
able the lives of 
men. It is pos- 
sible, no doubt, 
to make hideous 
thedoctrine which 
Mr. Spurgeon 
preached, but as 
a matter of fact 
the human mind, 
which dwells 
upon the subject, 
even as it is pre- 
sented in his 
sternest sermons, 
will fail from 
sheer lack of the 
power to imagine 
the misery and 
wretchedness that 
is in actual 





dangers, so long 
will any man who 
can preach with a 
living faith the 
nearness of a 
loving God —a 
nearness which 
can be felt, which 
manifests _ itself 
even to the stick- 
ing up of texts 
in tradesmen’s 
windows, or the 
sounding of voices 
through the 
silence toa listen- 
ing ear, or in any 
of the numberless 
trifles which, 
taken together, 
are recognised as 
the © leadings of 
Providence — sv 
long such teach- 
ings a3 Mr. Spur- 
geon’s will have 
an invincible at- 





existence all 
around us, and as 
far as all obser- 
vations go will continue to oppress, and maim and mar 
the realisation of the full and perfect existence on the 
other side of the grave. 


APPROPRIATING FAITH. 

He looked upon the world with a childlike eye. He 
never lost his sense of the nearness of the Divine. He 
saw signs and wonders on all sides, which encouraged 
him to keep believing and to press forward in the 
appointed path. One familiar instance is often quoted. 
In his early life, shortly after he came to London, the 
cholera was raging in Southwark, and the young preacher 
—sick, and worn, and wearied at heart—felt that his own 
days were numbered. In his ‘‘ Treasury of David” he 
describes how he was delivered out of the midst of 
weakness and temptation :— 

I became weary in body and sick at heait. My friends 
seemed falling one by one, and I felt or fancied that I was 
sickening like those around me. A little more work and 


“weeping would have laid me low among the rest. I felt that 





THE FERNERY. kind. 


In 1874 he 
wrote, defending himself against the attacks of those 
who assailed him for smoking, as he said, for the glory 
of God, as follows :— 

I demur altogether and most positively to the statement 
that to smpke tobacco is initselfasin. . . . . Thereis 
growing up in society a Pharisaic system which adds to the 
commands of God the pts of men ; to that system I will 
not yield for an hour. The preservation of my liberty may 
bring upon me the upbraidings of many of the good, and the 
sneers of the self-righteous: but I shall endure both with 
serenity, so long as I feel clear in my conscience before God. 

The expression “ smoking to the glory of God” standing 
alone has an ill sound, and I do not justify it; but in the 
sense in which I employed it I still stand to it. No Christian 
should do anything in which he cannot glorify God—and this 
may be done according to Scripture, in eating and drinking 
and the common actions of life. When I have found intense 
pain relieved, a weary brain soothed, and calm, refreshing 
sleep obtained by a cigar, 1 have felt grateful to God, and 
have blessed His name; this is what I meant, and by no 
means did I use sacred words triflingly. 
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CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


Iam told that my open avowal will lessen my influence, 
and my reply is that if I have gained any influence through 
being thought different from what I am, I have no wish to 
retain it. I will do nothing upon the sly, and nothing about 
which I have a doubt. 

AS A VERSIFIER. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s home life was very happy, although 
his wife at one time suffered greatly from ill-health. 
Once he blossomed forth into song in praise of his wife 
in the following verses :— 

MARRIED LOVE—TO MY WIFE. 
Over the space that parts us, my wife, 
I'll cast me a bridge of song, 
Our hearts shall meet, O joy of my life, 
On its arch unseen, but strong. 


The wooer his new love’s name may wear 
Engraved on a precious stone ; 

But in my heart thine image I wear, 
That heart has long been thine own. 


The glowing 
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and, as he has told us many times, had drunk his glass 
of wine, taking it, like Timothy, for his stomach’s sake, 
and often for his infirmities. He was no ascetic, nor did 
he mascerate himself and mortify his body with penances 
other than those which were imposed by the constant 
grind of overwork. 

At the close of fifty years’ experience I asked him 
whether he thought the world had grown better or worse 
since he came into it? “That is a large question,” said 
Mr. Spurgeon. ‘“ In some respects, worse. The struggle 
for life is harder now; it is more difficult to make a 
living, and the destitution is more appalling, I think, 
than it has ever been. But, on the other hand, there 
have been many improvements, especially in the direction 
of temperance. A whole class of men who were very 
numerous when I first came to London have becomo 
extinct. I refer to those good and _ respectable 
gentlemen who never got drunk, but who were 
in the habit of getting—well, let us say tolerably 
mellow. You never come across one of these nowa- 

days. At least, I 
never do. The 





colours on sur- 
face laid, 

Wash out in a 
shower of 
rain ; 

Thou need’st not 
be of rivers 
afraid, 

For my love is 
dyed ingrain 

And as every drop 
of Garda’s lake 

Is tinged with 
sapphire’s 
blue, 

So all the powers 
of my mind 
partake 

Of joy at the 
thought of 
you. 

The glittering dew- 
drops of dawn- 
ing love 

Exhale as_ the 
day grows old, 

And fondness, 
taking the 
wings of a dove, 

Js gone like a tale of old. 

But mine for thee, from the chambers of joy, 
With strength came forth as the sun, 

Nor life, nor death, shall its force destroy, 
For ever its course shall ran. 


All earth-born love must sleep in the grave, 
To its native dust return ; 

What God hath kindled shall death out brave, 
And in heaven itself shall burn. 


Beyond and above the wedlock tie 
Our union to Christ we feel ; 
Unitizg bonds which were made on high, 
Shall hold us when earth shall reel. 
Though He who chose us al worlds before, 
Must reign in our hearts alone, 
We fondly believe that we shall adore 
Together before His throne. 
A VERY HUMAN DIVINE. 
Never was there a divine more human than Mr. 
Spurgeon ; he cracked his joke and smoked his pipe, 


question of tem- 
perance has taken 
giant strides, and 
although what 
Lord Shaftesbury 
says concerning 
the growth of im- 
morality conse- 
quent upon over- 
crowding may be 
perfectly true, I 
think there has 
also come about 
an improvement 
in the attitude of 
respectable 
people towards 
licentious _litera- 
ture. Our grand- 
mothers read 
books which our 
daughters would 
be ashamed to 
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open. And in 
many other re- 
spects, especially 
in that of open vice and lawlessness, London has greatly 
improved. People did things thirty years ago without 
fear or restraint which they would never dream of doing 
now. There has, in fact, been great progress, and I am 
delighted to hear you tell me that Lord Shaftesbury said 
we have only to have a stout heart and a firm faith and 
we will get the better of the devil yet.” 
HIS DETESTATION OF THE STAGE. 

He led an ample life in a beautiful house surrounded 
with pleasant grounds. He enjoyed intensely the 
beauties of nature, and delighted in music and song, but 
with one institution he would have no truce. The 
theatre was to him as to many of the early fathers in 
the days of the decadence of Rome—the vestibule of 
hell. I remember asking him how far he carried his 
antipathy to the stage. He said, without hesitating 
for a moment, that if any member of his flock were 
in the habit of attending the theatre, he ought to 
be cnt off from Christian fellowship. What fellowship 
has Christ with Belial ? what has the Church of the living 
God to do with the theatre? In his eyes, as in the eyes 
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of many millions of the sober middle-class English, the 
theatre is irreclaimably lost. Whatever good might have 
been in it if it had been conducted on ideal principles had 
long since perished out of it ; it was in a state of hopeless 
corruption, and no good man or good woman could, 
in his opinion, have anything to do with the 
evil in any shape or form. In this respect Mr. 
Spurgeon saw eye to eye with Cardinal Manning. 
Nothing offended Mr. Spurgeon more in his later years 
than my innocent suggestion that the ideal church of the 
_ future should reclaim those two institutions, the theatre 
and the public-house, by making them both recognised 
forms of church work. The Cardinal demurred to the 
roposal, believing it to be the thin edge of the wedge. 
Better have nothing to do with the theatre, better not 
. even try to make it as it is at Oberammergau, an agency of 
education and edification. And Mr. Spurgeon denounced 
the suggestion in his most vigorous fashion. 

“The Church of the Future,” vainly so called, threatens to 
overflow the Church of the living God. It is to run a theatre 
and a public-house, and include atheists in its membership. 
It is well to know whither the ags ‘s driving. With its 
theatre and public-house, it carries on its back two of the 
greatest instruments of evil yet known. We have no weapon 
against this monster, with the double tower on its back, but 
the Gospel of the Grace of God. It isa sharp sword with 
two edges, if it be preached as it was delivered at the first. 
Advices to adapt it to the age are temptations to destroy its 
force, and to these we can have no respect. 

“THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE,” 

“ The ideal Church,” I told him eight years ago, “ will 
run a theatre and a public-house. You have not yet got 
to that?” “No,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “we have not got 
beyond coffee-houses yet. As for the theatre, I don’t 
know what the ideal theatre may be, but we have nothing 
whatever in common with the theatre as it exists.” 
“Exactly so; but will you ever have the ideal theatre 
until it is run by the Christian Church?” ‘They will 
never get it from me,” said Mr. Spurgeon. “Our aim is 
to raise men entirely above all that; to elevate them 
to a higher level, where they will not feel the want of 
that kind of recreation. Nor have our people time to 
attend plays. In all these matters we don’t go on 
theories ; we look at facts ; and we have seen too often 
the trail of the theatre across the Christian home to have 
the slightest doubt as to whether it is an institution which 
makes for righteousness or the reverse. It is not merely 
the theatre itself, but its concomitants, which render it so 
painful in its influence. It introduces the young men to 
what is called gaiety, and familiarises the young women 
with things which are by no means calculated to preserve 
their modesty. If any of our Church members take to 
attending the theatre they take themselves off. So far 
as I know, no person would think of going to a theatre un- 
less he was prepared to sever his connection with us. Ifa 
man should come to me and say, ‘ Mr. Spurgeon, may I go 
to the theatre?’ I should reply, ‘Do you want to go to the 
theatre? Ifso you must go, and take 1t as an evidence 
that you need grace in your heart!’” “And then you 
immediately cut him off from church membership, Mr. 
Spurgeon?” “No,” said the pastor, “there would be no 
need to do that, for if he wished to remain with us he would 
not wish to go to the theatre. People come to me for one 
thing and they get it, and it is no use my pretending to 
give them the opposite as well. I preach to them a Cai- 
vinistic creed and a Puritanic morality. That is what 
they want and what they get. If they want anything 
else they must go elsewhere.” “But, Mr. Spurgeon,” 


leaded I, “do you not think that just as men have 
earned to recognise the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
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God, so they must learn in time to recognise the related 
doctrine of the motherhood of the Church; which carries 
with it the recognition of the duty of the Church to 
minister to all the wants of humanity not otherwise sup- 
plied, just as a mother ministers to those of her child?” 
“No,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “I seek to save their souls, and 
other people must care for their amusements. It is as 
much as the Church can do to look after what she has got 
in hand, without undertaking to supply recreation for 
the masses. Let the people amuse themselves, if they 
want to.” 
AN ILLUSTRATION FROM MONTE CARLO. 


“ But,” again I asked, “are there not many persons 
who find in the theatre precisely that kind of 
recreation and rest which is most useful for the 
discharge of their daily work?” “It may be,” 
replied Mr. Spurgeon, “but I don’t know any of 
them. You see, I live in a world apart from all these 
things, and so do my people. We argue in this way. 
Granting that it is perfectly safe and profitable for 
myself to go to the theatre, if I go a great number of 
others will go to whom it would do positive harm. I 
will not be responsible for alluring theni by my example 
into a temptation which but for my self-indulgence they 
would entirely escape. I will give you an instance of 
how this works out. When I go to Monaco, the grounds 
of the gambling-hell there are the most beautiful in the 
world. I never go near them; and why? Not because 
I think there is any danger of my passing through the 
gardens to the gaming-tables. No! But a friend of 
mine once related the following incident to me:—One 
day M. Blanc met me, and asked me how it was I never 
entered his ee. ‘Well, you see,’ I said, ‘I never 
play, and as I make no return whatever to you I hardly 
feel justified in availing myself of the advantages of your 
grounds.’ ‘You make a great mistake,’ said M. Blanc. 
‘If it was not for you and other respectable persons like 
yourself who come to my grounds I should lose very many 
of my customers who attend my gambling saloons. Do 
not imagine that because you do not play yourself that 
you do not by your preseace in the grounds contrit:ute 
very materially to my revenue. Numbers of persons who 
would.not have thought of entering my establishment 
feel themselves quite safe in following you into my 
garden; and from thence to the gaming-table the 
transition is very easy.’ After I heard that,” continued 
Mr. Spurgeon, “I never went near the gardens. And 
the same argument applies to the theatre.” 


‘* ANTICHRIST AND HER BROOD.” 


The mention of Cardinal Manning naturally leads to 
some observations on the fierce and uncompromising 
detestation with which Mr. Spurgeon regarded the 
Church of Rome. When he was only sixteen years of 
age, he wrote an essay entitled “ Antichrist and Her 
Brood ; or, Popery Unmasked.” When he was a small 
child he was brought up on “ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” 
and always behind him the sky seemed lurid with the 
glow of the fires of Smithfield and the flames which 
marked the devastating march of Alva through the 
Netherlands. He had no patience with Rome, 
no sympathy with her priests. He never could bring 
himself to regard the Roman Catholic religion as 
one of the great agencies by which the water of life is 
laid on to millions of households, which without its 
organization would be left to perish without any oppor- 
tunity of learning of the love of God, or of the salvation 
of man. The Roman Catholic Church was to him the 
scarlet woman in the Apccalypse, who sat upon the seven 
ills, who was drunk with the blood of the saints, and 
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who was only prevented from making a meal of Mr. 
Spurgeon and his flock by our Protestant Constitution. 


HIS *‘ BAPTISMAL REGENEBATION.” 
Mr. Spurgeon, however, dtd not usually spend much 
urch. He had work 


ing more ready to hand in exposing the iniquities of 


reatest sensation he ever produced was his attack 
he Church of England for its teaching on the 
When he published his 


that he would destroy the circulation which his dis- 
courses had then attained. He told his publishers that he 
was about to destroy the sale of his sermons at a blow, 
but that the blow must be struck cost what it might, for 


after their own heart, one in whom they had believed, 
and whom they had defended, declaring with the most 
uncompromising directness of speech that they were 
practically sheltering in a refuge of lies, that the ground 
r- der them was rotten, that their glosses upon the Prayer 
ook had no basis—in fact, that there was absolutely no 
doubt as to the Prayer Book teaching on the subject of 
baptismal regeneration. The Church of England, he 
declared, openly, boldly and plainly declares— 

this doctrine in her own appointed standard, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and that in words so express that while 
language is the channel of conveying intelligible sense, no 
process short of violent wresting from their plain meaning 
can ever make them say anything else. 


But he was told there were good clergymen who did not 
believe in baptismal regeneration, ‘‘So much the worse 





THE PREACHER IN HIS LIBRARY. 


its burden lay heavy upon him, and he must deliver his 
soul. It is nearly thirty years since that sermon 
was preached, and most of us of middle age can 
remember the hubbub that it created, the replies 
and defences that were called forth. Indeed, it is 
difficult to recall an adequate parallel to this 
particular storm in the ecclesiastical teacup. Mr. 
Spurgeon was uncompromising and almost ferocious 
in his demonstration of the fact that baptismal regenera- 
tion was a doctrine frankly and fully laid down in the 
Prayer Book. Of course his sermon was most welcome 
to the High Church Romanising party, who found an 
unexpected ally in the camp of their extreme oppo- 
nents, But the rage, the dismay, of the evangelical 
elergy can hardly be imagined. Here was the 
greatest preacher in England, a Protestant of the 
Protestants, one who was in almost every respect a man 


for the good clergymen,” he replied; ‘‘ for me or any other 
simple, honest man to take the money of the Church, and 
then preach against baptismal regeneration, which is most 
evidently its doctrine established, is an atrocity so great 
that they who have perpetrated it should consider them- 
selves out of the pale of honesty and common morality.” 
What a bombshell was this to drop into the ranks of 
his evangelical allies! No wonder that the secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance intimated that they pre- 
ferred his room to his company! No wonder that after 
the launching of this thunderbolt, pamphlets rained like 
leaves in autumn from clergymen indignantly resisting 
this truculent attack upon their honour and honesty. 
Mr. Spurgeon, in this as in other things, unwittingly 
helped the cause which he condemned. The net 
result of his discourse upon baptismal regeneration 
was to give a great acquisition of moral strength 
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to the Sacramentarian party, who were declared by him, 
_in the hearing of all England, to be the only honest ex- 
ponents of the doctrine of the Book of Common Prayer ; 
and correspondingly to weaken the Evangelicals, who had 
winked hard at the papistical doctrme which Mr. 
Spurgeon so vehemently denounced. 
‘* 4 LIE DRAGGING MILLIONS DOWN TO HELL.” 
' Nothing could exceed the violence of his denunciation 
of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. In his opinion 
it was a law which had dragged millions down to hell. 
But I will quote his own words :— 

The velvet has got into our ministers’ mouths of late, but 
we must unrobe ourselves of soft raiment, and truth must be 
spoken, and nothing but truth, for of all lies which have 
dragged millions down to hell, I look upon this as being one 
of the most atrocious—that in a Protestant Church there 
should be those who swear that baptism saves the soul. Call 
a man a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, or a Dissenter, or a 
Churchman, that is nothing to me, if he says that baptism 
saves the soul, out upon him, out upon him; he states what 
God never taught, what the Bible never laid down, and what 
ought never to be maintained by men who profess that the 
Bible and the whole Bible is the religion of Protestants. 

Mr. Spurgeon may have been right or he may have 
been wrong in his estimate of baptismal regeneration, 
but there can be little doubt but that this denunciation 
of a doctrine which, to an enormous majority of pro- 
fessing Christians is a vital tenet of the Christian faith, 
tended to stimulate the movement which had the ‘‘ Down 
Grade” as its legitimate outcome. For Mr. Spurgeon 
appealed to reason and to the Bible, and when reason 
takes to interpreting the Bible it is apt to arrive at con- 
elusions against which Mr. Spurgeon protested almost as 
vehemently as he did against baptismal regeneration. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


“People talk much about bigotry,” said Mr. Spurgeon, 
“but I see littie of it personally. I marvel sometimes as 
I look back on the fierce controversies of early days, and 
contrast them with the brotherly love and sympathy 
which prevail now. When I preached on baptismal 
Tegeneration many years ago, what a storm it raised ! 
Those who then resented plain speech have learned to 
endureit. I have lost no friends through my plain speaking. 
Ihave gained many. The kindness, the sympathy, the 
helpfulness shown to me by ministers of every denomina- 
tion almost surpasses belief. The Bishop of Rochester has 
visited me when I have been unvell, and kindly sends me 
an early copy of anything which he publishes. Clergy- 


men, High and Low, vie with e:.-h other in friendly acts - 


of love and sympathy. High and Low quarrel with each 
-other, but both are on excellent terms with me. Last time 
I preached at Mentone I had four Canons of the Church 
of England behind me. As it is with High and Low, so 
it is with the Broad men, though I am far removed 
from their platform. Dean Stanley was always 
very kind; I remember spending a very pleasant 
evening with him. The Dean was in _ excellent 
spirits, and spoke of disestablishment. ‘ When we 
re all disestablished and: disendowed,’ said ho, ‘what 
do you propose to do with‘the Abbey and St. Paul's? 
Which of them do you intend to buy for your own use? 
But really you must not buy St. Paul’s—that you must 
leave for the Cardinal ; it will remind him of St. Peter's.’ 
And so he went on, laughing heartily at his fancy sketch 
of the future of the disestablished Church. He was 
always very cordial. This growth of Christian charity is 


r' 
‘the more remarkable within the Church because the 
tendency of an Establishment is to foster the opposite. 
Episcopalians are the only established sect in England, 
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and they are apt to fancy that they are the only Church 
of Christ, from which conceit there naturally arises much 
bitterness and arrogance.” 


HIS OBJECTION TO DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. Spurgeon vehemently objected to the State Church. 
He told me in 1884 that he was “as strong as ever ia his 
antipathy to the Establishment? It is a great and cry- 
ing injustice to ail those who do not belong to it; a great 
obstacle in the way of Christian unity, and an institution 
that seems to me entirely indefensible. That the Church 
of the aristocracy cannot support itself, while the Churches 
of the poor are able to do so, is to me utterly incredible. 
If the sect that possesses the greater part of the wealth 

-of England cares so little about its own communion that 
it will not keep it going should the funds of the State be 
taken away, it must, indeed, have ‘a name to live while 
in truth it is dead.’ But I don’t believe it for one 
moment, and I am firmly convinced that disestablish- 
ment would in nm: ny ways increase the strength of the 
Church. I do not say this because I think that Noncon- 
formity would gain by disestablishment, for I believe that 
many Nonconformists who are now revolted by the 
political injustice of an Establishment would join the 
Episcopal body before long, and an enormous barrier 
would be taken away that now impedes the free flow of 
Christian love and charity. I would deal very quietly 
and tenderly with the endowed churches, and allow them 
plenty of time to prepare for the change, and to provide 
some organisation for supplying the means of grace for 
the country districts. This is a difficult question. I 
would not like to leave the small villages without the 
ordinances of religion, but how it is to be done I have 
never been able exactly to see. If a church must be 
endowed, it should be the church of the poor, not the 
church of the rich.” 


HOW TO MAKE TORIES OF DISSENTERS. 

“Within the last few years,” said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘a 
great change has come over the clergy in relation to dis- 
establishment. Once they used to cry out in horror at 
any bare allusion to the subject. Now there is hardly a 
clergyman who will not discuss it reasonably and with- 
out temper. All regard it as quite within the pale of 
practical politics. Some even desire it. I don’t see why 
they should not. It would strengthen them. It would 
set a great many matters right, especially politically. 
I sometimes think that it is a providential arrangement 
that the State Church should be permitted to exist, in 
order to bind Nonconformists hand and foot to the 
Liberal party. If that injustice were once removed, a 
considerable section of wealthy Nonconformists would 
go over to the Conservatives. Wealth is naturally Con- 
servative. But in Nonconformists the political Conser- 
vative tendency of riches is kept in check by the con- 
stant sense of a bitter injustice inflicted upon them for 
conscience sake, and as long as that is kept rankling 
in their minds they will remain with the Liberal party, 
even thcugh in many things they may prefer the politics 
of the other side.” 


HIS VIEWS ON POLITICS, 

In talking to me of politics he said that he had 
always been a strong Liberal. ‘“ But I sometimes think 
that these party distinctions are very deplorable. Why 
should every village in the country be divided into two 
hostile camps, and why should neighbours refuse to 
recognise each other or treat each other as brother men 
because one is a yellow and the other isa blue? It may 
be necessary in order that the Queen’s Government 
should be carriad on that there should be two great 
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parties at Westminster; but just look how it works. 
Everything the Ins do the Outs denounce, and then the 
moment this denunciation has done its work the Outs 
take the place of the Ins, and are abused in their turn, 
not because they are wrong, but because they are in. 
What we want is more independence, more resolution to 
see things as they are, without reference to party. 
Things in this respect are getting worse instead of better. 
Do you think there 1s any pothouse in the land in which 
worse abuse is habitually indulged in than in tae House 
of Commons? Nor is it only the growth of faction and 
virulence; look at the waste of time. Parliamentary 
government seems tu me to be rapidly becoming impos- 
sible. It is “all jaw and no work” nowadays. When Free 
Trade was carried, or the Irish Church disestablished, the 
measures were <liscussed thoroughly and then passed. Now 
members speak, not to despatch business, but to obstruct 
it, and the great object .. how to keep up the talking to 
render work impossible. What are they doing in Parlia- 
ment now ? Nothing at all, it seems to me. I do not 
think that this results from the progress of democracy. 
There are noble lords who are worse obstructives than Mr. 
Parnell. But who ever it comes from it is rendering 
parliamentary government most difficult. I see that 
much more clearly than I see what is to take its place. 
But I have no fears about the future nor any terrors 
because of the growing power of the democracy. I do 
not think that the great body of Englishmen ever go very 
far wrong in matters of political justice when « case is 
fairly put before them. They are slow to per- 
ceive an error, and tolerant of abuses, but the 
common sense of the mass of the people is sel- 
dom much at fault. 


HIS CONFIDENCE IN THE MASSES. 

“T have far more confidence in the mob than in the rich 
and idle few who sneer superciliously at those who are 
doing good work for God and man, and abuse men the 
latchets of whose shoes they are unworthy to unloose. 
It is not the costermonger who denounces Lord Shaftes- 
bury, but men of his own order—men cultured and 
wealthy, for whose idle hands Satan is always ready to 
find some mischief still to do. Depend upon it, the demo- 
cracy will follow their natural leaders, the men who live 
and labour among the people to benefit them in body and 
in soul. That is more than you can say for the rich, who 
will often neither lead nor follow, but simply use their 
advantages for the disadvantage of their neighbours. The 
instinct of the masses can be much more safely relied 
upon than the caprices of the wealthy and leisured few. 
That Republicanism which used to make some stir has 
pretty nearly died out ; but Socialism of a much more ex- 
treme type than that with which we used to be acquainted 
is being preached with eal. In its very extravagance lies 
our safety. When men are extreme they carry their own 
antidote with them.” 

Mr. Spurgeon never said much about foreign politics. 
He had great sympathy with the English beyond the sea, 
and his students are preaching his doctrines in every 
English-speaking land. “It does not matter to me 
much,” said he, “ whether a man is an Englishman or any 
other kind of man. As long as he hasa soul to save, that 
is the chief thing ; and yet, of course, the history of the 
chosen people shows that nations, like individuals, are 
called to special missions in the world, and England has 
no mean measure of the world’s work on her hands.” 


A ROUGH TONGUE AND A WARM HEART. 


Nothing filled Mr. Spurgeon with more wrathful con- 
tempt, although it was the contempt of prejudice and 


ignorance, than the higher Biblical criticism. German 
theology was almost as bad in his eyes as that of Rome, 
and he resolutely condemned the whole movement which 
has given us back a living Bible, and made the old 
writings once more live before our eyes. Mr Spurgeon 
was apt to be somewhat prejudiced and violent in his 
judgments. When he was a young man breaking up 
the hard-bound formalism of the Baptist Churches, 
he was vehemently denounced, but no sooner did he 
become a solid institution himself than he developed 
somewhat of the intolerance and arrogance of the Popes 
he so much hated. It was he who declared on one occa- 
sion that “the Salvation Army was an invention of the 
devil to bring all religion into contempt.” That, how- 
ever, was a splenetic expression which, no doubt, he 
regretted long ago. It was characteristic, however, of 
the man. He was somewhat hasty and very ‘‘ down- 
thump ” on everything that did not square with his own 
ideas. He was tender and lovable, affectionate, and full of 
kindly sympathy with individuals, but he trod very heavily 
upon the corns of some of his brethren both in and out 
of the ministry. Once Dr. Punshon ventured to say 
a word in favour of the Wesleyan Methodist plan of 
having their ministers for only three years in any one 
cirguit, when Spurgeon came down upon him rathex 
roughly. “It had its advantages,’ said Dr. Punshon. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘ for fools.” 


SOME SPURGEONIC SAYINGS. 


There are endiess stories told of his quaint repartees, 
which were usually sood-humoured, although sometimes 
he could be rough and caustic enough. In his younger 
days Mr. Spurgeon was a stout Liberal ; after he passed 
forty he was still a strong Liberationist, and therefore he 
supported the Liberal Party, but when Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to establish Home Rule he went over to the 
enemy. To him Home Rule was Rome Rule, ard as he 
was opposed to the emancipation of the Catholics, ha 
was naturally opposed to the establishment of local self 
government for Ireland. The faggots of Smithdeld 
always began to smoke and sputter wherever he 
saw a Catholic voter approaching the ballot-box, or 
an Irish Parliament looming in the distance. But 
in his early days, when he was a Liberal, he was 
a somewhat active politician, and he thereby incurred the 
censure of those pecular Christians who are known as 
Plymouth Brethren, who believe that they serve God 
hest by giving the affairs of this world over to the devil. 
One of these ventured to call on Mr. Spurgeon and 
reprove him, telling him he ought to mortify the old man. 
“*So I do,” said Mr. Spurgeon ;” ‘‘my old man is a 
Tory, and so I make him vote Liberal.” On another 
occasion, a zealous Sabbatarian ventured to reprove him 
for driving down to the Tabernacle on Sunday. ‘‘Is it 
not written,” said he, “ ‘Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thy work, but the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God, in which thou shalt do no work, thu 
nor thy beast ?’” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” said Spurgeon, ‘‘ that is 
quite true ; but,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘*my horse is a Jew, and he gets his Sabbath on 
Saturday.” 

HIS PRINTED SERMONS. 

Of all his writings, ‘‘ John Ploughman’s Talk ” and 
‘John Ploughman’s Pictures” achieved by far the 
greatest success. and for the same reason, because they 
were packed full of pithy, racy sayings. The circulation 
of his sermons was world-wide. It is interesting to know 
that his uncompromising denunciation of slavery before 
the outbreak of the great rebellion, destroyed at a stroke 
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the circulation of his sermons in the United States. That 
denunciation practically cost him in hard cash £600 a 
year, which was the annual profit derived from the 
sale of his sermons across the Atlantic. A selection of his 
sermons was translated into Russian, and issued with 
the imprimatur of the Russian ecclesiastical authorities 
for use by the orthodox clergy. They could not do 
better than use them, but the majority never preach at 
all. To read one of Spurgeon’s sermons is one of the 
unfailing resources in many a chapel when the “supply ” 
fails to arrive, and many 4 time his sermons are laid 
under contribution, even by Lord Mayors of London, 
without always due recognition of the source from which 
the pulpit thunder was borrowed. Over 2,000 different 
sermons have been issued, and many hundreds still 
remain in MSS. to be printed hereafter. 
MR. SPURGEON’S HOME LIFE. 

Volumes might be written, and will no doubt be 
written, concerning the life, private and public, of this 
remarkable man. One of his pastors whom he had 
trained, and with whom he seems to have been on terms 
of considerable intimacy, gives a very pleasant picture of 
the great pastor’s home life :— 


Generally a dozen or so of the ministers were asked over 
to Nightingale Lane, latterly to Westwood, on the Friday 
evening of the Conference week, to ‘‘ let him down gradu- 
ally,” as he phrased it, after the excitement and enjoyment 
of the meetings. These were times of great freedom and 
delight. One or two, perhaps, accompanied him in his 
carriage, the rest came by train. The afternoon was spent 
in the garden, which both at Clapham and Beulah Hill was 
large and exquisitely laid out and kept; for he was fond 
of his garden, and seemed to know the very birds and bees 
init. There were merry games at bowls and quoits, and if some 
ministerial hand, more accustomed to the pen than the quoit, 
threw it so as to endanger the life and limb of the bystanders, 
peals of mirth greeted the member of the awkward squad. 
Then we must go down into the meadow and see “ Snowdrop ” 
and “ Daphne,” and Mrs. Spurgeon’s other “ orphanage cows,” 
and the lark’s nest in the long grass with the callow fledglings 
in it, which the great cows have been careful never to tread 
upon, and around which they have left a tuft of long grass 
while they grazed the rest of the meadow close. 

Then would follow “high tea” in the dining-room, Mrs. 
Spurgeon at one end of the table and her husband at the 
other, his man, George, waiting. George was quite a character 
in his way, like Scott’s “Tom Purdie,” admitted evidently to 
acertain degree of familiarity, interposed at times a dry 
remark of his own, and was occasionally appealed to by his 
master.—" George, tel! the brethren that story/of So-and-So.” 
Tea over, we would adjourn to the noble drawing-room, which 
was also a library, for converse, and song, and inspection of 
books and photographs. Manton Smith, or Mayers, or 
Chamberlain, would be established by turns at the American 
organ, and song would follow song, the brethren joining in 
the choruses. I think Mr. Spurgeon’s favourite was ‘The 
Cross, it standeth sure, Hallelujah!” Between the songs 
Mr. Spurgeon would put the men through their best stories. 

At 8.30 the servants were summoned, and family worship 
conducted with a sweetness, simplicity and reality that 
threw a halo round the evening, and at nine the hearty 
farewell was given, and we separated. 

MR. SPURGEON’S LIBRARY. 

The following account of his method of study and pre- 
paration of his sermons is taken from an interesting 
article by Mr. Price Hughes in the Methodist Times :— 

He had the largest library I ever saw in a minister’s pri- 
vate house. And it was as varied as it was extensive. It 
contained a large selection of excellent and standard books 
of modern science, and these Mr. Spurgeon told me he had read 
diligently, and with great interest. There were signs of that on 
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the margins of some ofthem. Again, he had a fine selection of 
the poets, and books on questionsofart. Heshowed me the whole 
of Mr. Ruskin’s works, given him by Mr. Ruskin himself with 
very affectionate inscriptions. Bcfore Mr. Ruskin fell under 
the yoke of Carlyle he was a devoted adherent and admirer 
of the great Baptist preacher. Mr. Spurgeon was an excellent 
Latin scholar, and knew something of Greek, Hebrew, 
and French. 1 am not aware whether he ever mastered 
German or Italian. His theological library was very ex- 
tensive, and he spoke to me with great admiration of 
some High Church and Roman Catholic writers. Ue 
loved some of the devotional writings of the Catholic 
school. At the same time every drop of blood in his body 
was full of sturdy Protestantism. But he could discern and 
enjoy spiritual life wherever he found it. I remember that he 
said he would rather go to a living Ritualistic service any day 
than to a dead-alive Evangelical one. After family prayer he 
took me into his study for a private chat until seven o’clock, 
when all visitors were required to leave promptly in order that 
he might prepare for his great duties on the morrow. The 
walls of the study were completely covered with theological 
books. He had arranged them in a curious manner. All 
books bearing on Genesis were put in the corner by the door, 
then came Exodus, and so on in regular order as printed in the 
English Bible, until works on the Apocalypse completed the 
circuit at the other side of the same corner. Hence, if his 

mind was dwelling on any part of the Bible, he knew where 
he could lay his hand at once on every book which especially 

discussed that part. He talked of some of the books, and 

fondled them tenderly as he spoke. I remember that, after 

kindly references to some of his Puritan favourites, he took 

up “ Pusey on the Minor Prophets,” and spoke in the highest 

terms of the devotional value of Dr. Pusey's comments. 


HOW HE PREPARED HIS SERMONS. 


Then he told me how he made his sermons. Whenever 
any text struck him in the course of his reading or medita- 
tions, he wrote it down in a manuscript book which lay upon 
his desk. When the time came to make a sermon, he took 
up the manuscript book containing the texts, and turned 
over page after page until he came to a verse which 
disclosed its meaning to him in a sudden flash of intui- 
tion. The illustration he used was that of a stone-breaker 
who sometimes happens to strike a stone so happily that 
it breaks up at once, and he sees the whole heart of it. In 
the same way, when the text suddenly broke up before his 
mind, so that he saw instantly the right train of thought, he 
accepted it. Then he turned to an old well-worn copy of the 
English Bible, on the margin of which he had marked every 
text from which he had preached. If he found that he had 
preached from the text before, he turned once more to the 
book of texts for the purpose of finding a new text. 
Of late years, however, I believe he has not so scrupu- 
lously avoided the renewed use of an old text. As 
soon as the text was fixed he took a half sheet of 
ordinary writing paper and rapidly wrote the heads and 
the outline of his discourse. He wrote a very neat, small 
hand, so that he could get a good deal on the two sides of 
the half-sheet. He told me that he had now become so accus- 
tomed to the slight use of MS. that he could not preach with- 
outit. Heleft many of his illustrations and the verbiage with 
which he used to clothe his thoughts to the spur of the moment 
and to the inspiration of the vast crowd which facedhim. I 
remember that he once said to his students that it would be 
very dangerous for them to imitate his method of preparation. 
I remember that when I turned to leave him the hand of the: 
study clock was pointing to seven. I said: ‘ Well, Mr. 
Spurgeon, from what texts are you going to preach to- 
morrow?” and he said, “1 have not the faintest idea yet.” 
I believe it was his regular custom to prepare both of his 
sermons for the great audiences of the Ta»ernacle after 
seven o'clock on Saturday night! Indeed, he told me that he 
took a great more trouble with his sermons after they 
were preached than before. The reporter would bring 
his report in MS, on Monday, and Mr. Spurgeon would spend 
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some hours in correcting it, for,as he said with characteristic 
shrewdness, “the written style is very different from the 
spoken style, and, in order to make it seem the same sermon, 
I must alter it.” Then a printed proof was brought to him 
on Tuesday, and he once more devoted some hours to its 
further correction. It was then published, and went forth 
to speak the everlasting Gospel in all parts of the world. In 
the remotest islands and continents men have found copies 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons when they could find nothing else, 


LIDDON AND SPURGEON, 


A great deal of silly talk is indulged in by superfine 
scribblers, who profess to find Mr. Spurgeon infinitely 
inferior to Canon Liddon and other eloquent preachers. 
Even taking sermon by sermon Spurgeon was able to 
wield a greater spiritual influence upon the hearts and 
minds of his hearers than Canon Liddon. The proof 
of that lies in the result which followed, which is 
capable of being known and appreciated by all men. But 
even supposing that Liddon was as much Spurgeon’s 
superior as it is the fashion in some quarters to represent 
him, it should not be forgotten that Canon Liddon only 
preached twelve sermons in the year whereas Mr. Spur- 
geon preached three every week. Nothing is more certain 
than that Canun Liddon would have utterly broken down 
if he had endeavoured to keep up that perennial flow of 
sermons with which Mr. Spurgeon taught and edified the 
iargest congregation in London for thirty years on end. 
It required a great deal more than what George Eliot 
bitterly called ‘‘the grocer’s back parlour phase 
of Calvinism” to accomplish that achievement. No 
other man has ever done it before in the world’s history, 
no other man is capable of doing it again to-day. 
Spurgeon did it, and did it without apparent effort or 
strain, and also to the supreme satisfaction of his flock. 

HOW HE MADE HIS CHURCH WORK. 

But he always disclaimed any credit as due to himself. 
He said to me once, “I am only one amongst the great 
host of workers. Every member who joins my church is 
expected to do something for his fellow-creatures. After 
I have had a talk with him and satisfied myself as to his 
sincerity, I say to him, ‘ My good fellow, you seem to be 
a converted man, and I hope that you are truly a 
Christian, but suppose you join the Church, what are you 
going to do for your fellow-men? If, after you are 
admitted, you will do nothing for them, I can’t help that ; 
we have got a bad bargain, that’s all!’ But no one 
shall enter with my goodwill who does not promise 
beforehand to undertake some useful work for the benefit 
of others. In many cases the idea never seems to have 
struck them that this was an essential part of Christian 
duty. It makes them think of what they can do, and in 
most cases they profess their readiness to do whatever I 
think would be most useful. There is no mistake about 
the quantity of work required to be done. My deacons 
are as hardworked in the discharge of their duties as if 
they had no other work to do in the world beyond that at 
the Tabernacle. There are services of all kinds constantly 
going on. I know that many of our young people are 
members of cricket clubs, football clubs, and swimming 
clubs, and are manly and wideawake, bui they find their 
greatest pleasure in doing good. There are the various 
services—the flower mission, the prayer meetings, mission 
services, and all the rest, constituting a very constant tax 
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upon the time and energy of the members. Fifty years 
ago there was no Church that I knew of that had so wide 
a field of activity.” 


MR, SPURGEON AND HIS CONGREGATION. 

Mr. Spurgeon expressed himself with great feeling con- 
cerning the boundless love and devotion with which he 
was supported by his congregation. During all the years 
of his pastorate he had never had trouble inside his 
church. “They have followed me through fire and 
water,” said he, and the tears came into his eyes as he 
spoke of the enthusiasm with which they carried into 
effect his smallest desire. Over and over again he said, 
“1 don’t know how it is, but there never was a man who 
was more surrounded and borne up on the arms of love 
and sympathy than I am. Anybody will do anything 
for me, but I never seek to rule over them. The ser- 
vice of willing hands is thrust upon me, whether I will 
or not. ‘He has never led us into a ditch yet, re- 
marked one of my deacons on one occasion, ‘and if ever 
he does we will all leap into the ditch after him and 
have him out on the other side. We will never desert 
him!’ ‘My dear fellows,’ said I, ‘if you only follow a 
broomstick as well as you follow me, you will do just 
as well. The virtue is not in me, but in your zeal and 
service.’ It is astonishing how faithful they have been 
tome. Nor is it only in my own church that I have 
mauch—very much—to be grateful for. From the highest 
in the land to the lowest 1 am constantly receiving the 
kindest expressions of sympathy. There is Mr. Glad- 
stone, for instance, he would not let me be ill for many days 
before a messenger would come from Downing Street to 
inquire how I am. I feel utterly unworthy of such 
regard ; but as it comes to me I must be thankful for it, 
and try to deserve it.” 

“Then, Mr. Spurgeon,” said I, ‘‘ you have no specific 
for the betterment of the world?” 

“ No new specific,” said he, “ only to keep on as we are 
going, only more so. Especially more City missionaries, 
more house-to-house and room-to-room visitation, more 
care for the poor, more help for the destitute, and never 
to forget that_pure religion before God and the Father is 
this—to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” 


HIS INFLUENCE ON THE WORLD. 

It is difficult, nay, it is impossible, to reckon up the 
world-wide influence which has been exerted by Mr. 
Spurgeon’s life and teaching in the lifetime of this genera- 
tion. Through all these years, ever since he came up 
on the eve of the Crimean war down to the day, when, weak, 
worn and weary he ceased to breathe on the shores of the 
blue Mediterranean, he has been asa muezzin on the tallest 
minaret of English Christendom, crying with a voice 
which rang throughout the world: ‘‘ Repent, Believe, 
and Be Converted.” Now that trumpet-voice is hushed 
in death. No more will pilgrims from all the English. 
speaking lands make their way to the great Tabernacle, 
reared in the midst of poor and busy Southwark. His 
name remains as a memory andas an inspiration ; but his 
familar face we shall see no more. 
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WHAT ANSWER HAS ANANIAS? 
SIR CHARLES DILKE SHIRKS THE CHALLENGE ! 


In the last number of the Review or Reviews I quoted 
at some length from my article in the Welsh Review in 
which I challenged Sir Charles Dilke to fulfil his pledged 
word, and prove his innocence in a Court of Law. For 


the last five years he has been declaring that that was 
the one object to which he intended to dedicate the rest 
of his life.. He has declared that he would never re-enter 
os life until he has cleared his character by law, but 

itherto he has pretended that he had no opportunity 
afforded him of doing so. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


In the Welsh Review, I afforded himsuch an opportunity, 
and in order that the full significance of his failure to 
accept the challenge which has been flung in his face may 
be understood, ‘I reprint the passage in question :— 


There is ready to hand the most obvious and the most 
simple method of raising a trial of the real issue. 

I assert, without hesitation, that Sir Charles Dilke was 
guilty of adultery with Mrs. Crawford. If he denies this, 
and wishes to prove his innocence, he has only to prosecute 
me for libel. At that trial the only issue would be, “ Was, or 
was not, Dilke guilty of adultery with Mrs. Crawford ?” 
At that trial Sir Charles Dilke would be represented by his 
own counsel. He is enormously wealthy. He has most of 
his witnesses, including the vanishing Fanny, who, it seems, 
is now living not far from the Crystal Palace, all in hand. 
Every motive which can influence a human heart must urge 
him, if innocent, to avenge himself of his adversary, to vin- 
dicate his reputation, to expose a foul conspiracy, and 
regain at a bound his old position. Why does he not take 
action ? 

NOT ACCEPTED, 

What has Sir Charles Dilke replied? If he were an 
innocent man, and desired the opportunity which he 
declared had hitherto been denied him, there was only 
one course open to him. He must instantly have com- 
menced proceedings against me. He has done no such 
thing. tead of accepting the opportunity so gener- 
ously offered him, he has done nothing whatever to clear 
his character. The reason, of course, is obvious. Being 
guilty, he cannot be cleared. 

HIS OWN EXCUSE. 

But what, it may be asked, does he say to excuse his 
inaction ¥ 

Those who had cherished a lingering belief in his inno- 
cence a to see the announcement that he had 
institu proceedings to test the truth of the vital 
question which his henchman, Mr. Harold Frederic, 
had declared could not possibly be legally tried. But 
when day after day passed, and no steps had ever 
been taken, even the most stalwart and credulous of 
his supporters began to feel that something was wrong. 
In place of an appeal to the twelve men in the jury-box, 
Sir Charles Dilke went down to the Forest of Dean, and 
from the reports of the proceedings I gather that he and 
his supporters deemed they had no resource left but 
simply to abuse me. That curious divine, the Rev. John 
George, whose conduct has caused so much searching of 
heart in the Baptist denomination, declared that he 
never mentioned my name without feeling that he must 
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take something to wash his mouth out. Naturally my 
name is not a sweet morsel in the mouth of the Rev. 
John George. 

As for Sir Charles Dilke, he said I was a “panganderin 
advertising for fame ”—whatever that may mean. 

Subsequently, he went to Newcastle, and there being 
interviewed he improved upon his performances in the 
Forest of Dean by stating that “ I have taken the line of 
simply laughing at Stead, and to that line I propose to 
adhere. He wanted notoriety, he wants me to prosecute 
him for the harm he has done, but he has done us no 
harm. He does us a great deal more good than harm.” 


A HOLLOW SUBTERFUGE. 


This speaks for itself, and I commend this miserable 
evasion 0/ a plain issue to those who are still struggling 
to believe that this guilty coward is an honest man 
Granting, if you please, that I am only fit for ridicule, 
does that justify this cynical refusal to make good his 
word, to vindicate his reputation, and to regain the con- 
fidence and esteem of his former colleagues, and the great 
mass of the religious people of the country who have 
reluctantly come to regard him as a moral leper? I 
commend his excuse especially to those official leaders in 
Church and State who, while fully convinced of his 
criminality, have left the disigreeable duty of confront- 
jpg the criminal to a private individual like myself. Their 
jnaction leaves a loophole through which he is now trying 
n vain to squirm his way. 


A REMINISCENCE OF “SIR ROGER.” 


The abuse of the Dilkites reminds me of an episode 
which occurred very early in my journaiistic career, 
when the Tichborne Claimant in the interval between 
his two trials, stumped the country with the view of 
vamping up his somewhat waning popularity. He and his 
friends, in the course of that tour, arrived in Darlingtou 
where I was editing a paper, and delivered themselves 
of much the same kind of nonsense as that which forms 
the stock-in-trade of Sir Charles Dilke. He had not had 
a fair trial. He was a victim and a martyr to the laws 
of his country. He was an injured baronet, a victim of 
perjury, etc. etc.—just the same kind of thing, in short, 
that is being heard to-day in the Forest of Dean and 
other places —— by the Claimant's imitator. 
Sickened and disgusted with the infamy of the 
Claimant’s conduct, I expressed myself in the 
Northern Echo in much the same terms as I have recently 
been compelled to use about Sir Charles Dilke. Then 
the Claimant and his backers held indignation meetings, in 
which veer J tried to promote the cause of “ Sir Roger” by 
vehemently denouncing me as a liar and a scoundrel, and 
one unlucky individual who was mistaken for me in the 
gallery ran a near chance of being mobbed. It was my 
first experience, it has not by any means been my last, 
of the consequence of touching certain kinds of noisome 
creatures. But when a very apostolate of falsehood and 
deception is being carried on throughout the country, it 
is necessary sometimes to apply the lthuriel spear. 


MR. FREDERIC ONCE MORE. 


Save as emphasising and advertising to all the world the 
fact that Sir Charles Dilke and the tribe of Ananias and 
Sapphira have nothing to say for themselves beyond 
abusing the plaintiff's attorney, there is nothing ir 
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Mr. Harold Frederic’s article in the Welsh Review, 
entitled “ Methods of Dilke Persecution.” Considering 
that the only “‘ persecution” to which Sir Charles Dilke has 
been subjected is a request that he should keep his word, 
and either prove his innocence or confess his guilt, and 
that the latest form of this ‘‘ persecution ” has been to offer 
him, at my own risk and expense, the very opportunity for 
which he has declared himself to be longing all these years, 
the title is somewhat of a misnomer. There is no “perse- 
cution” of Dilke, and the article is little better than 
abusive drivel. As written by a man who has never met me, 
and to whom I have always been scrupulously courteous, 
it is a curious 1 3ychological study, but, except from that 
point of view, there is little in it to repay perusal, 
and nothing to call for areply. With one sentence, how- 
ever, [ entirely agree, and that is the following :— 


There can be no more profitless or wearisome task than that 
of maintaining a discussion with people who are bound by no 
rules of candour, and have no conception of fair fighting ; 
who scruple at no misrepresentation of what their opponent 
has said ; who have no intention of meeting any real point 
raised against them, and who are backed by a noisy band of 
outsiders, 

A PLAIN ISSUE. 


Profitless and wearisome though the task ma, be, I 
have no option but to continue to press home the alter- 
natives, which are plain and simple, and can be under- 
stood by all men. Either Ditke is innocent or he is 
guilty. If he is innocent, let him prove his innocence ; if 
he is guilty, let him confess his guilt. At present he 
obstinately refuses to do either of those things. Here is 
the only reply which Mr. Harold Frederic can make to 
my challenge :— 

Mr. Stead’s grandiloquent offer to be sued for libel is as 
strictly bogus as the rest of his suggestions for the clearing 
of Sir Charles Dilke’s character. None of them has any other 
purpose than to entice Sir Charles into a position where he 
would have to prove anegative. If Mr. Stead is so eager for 
resort to the courts, and gets so rauch gall and wormwoocd 
out of the fact that the public man whom he has so long 
persecuted is recovering strength and peace of mind, and is 
winning his way surely out from the shadows into daylight 
again, here is a chance for him: Sir Charles Dilke has 
publicly stigmatised him as aliar. There is no ambiguity 
about the term—‘ liar.” Why does not he bring an action for 
libel ? 

PLAINLY SHIRKED, 


That is all. Could anything be more abjectly silly? 
Why should I bring an action for libel against Sir Charles 
Dilke, and what good can that do? I did not bring 
an action for libel against the Claimant when he 
used the same language about me as Sir Charles Dilke 
does. Nor do I care one straw what Sir Charles 
Dilke, or any other perjurer whom I may have to ex- 
pose, says about me. But what in the world has this 
todo withit? Admitting, for the sake of argument, that I 
am a liar one hundred times over, that in no way affects 
the issue before the country in the Forest of Dean, or 
out of it. That issue is not whether I speak the truth, 
or whether I do not, but whether Sir Charles Dilke was 


or was not guilty of adultery with Mrs. Crawford, and 


whether, in denying it, he committed perjury. 

Personally it is somewhat interesting to me, al- 
though hardly to any one else, to know what is the 
estimate which Mr. Harold Frederic has formed of my 
personal character. Although I have never had the 
"pe fortune to meet him, he tells my friends that he 

nows better what kind of man I am than they do. 
They are too simple to discern the truth about Stead, 


which he has evolved from the depths of his own 
internal consciousness, and before printing this gem of 
personal criticism, it may be well to insert the portrait of 
Mr. Harold Frederic as the author of this nonsense. 

He (Stead) really has 
neither likes nor dislikes, 
in the ordinary sense of 
the words. He is swayed 
by none of the frank per- 
sonal emotions which 
make the world a plea- 
sant place to livein. He 
does not get angry when 
he is kicked. He does 
not know what it is to 
tingle with honest liking 
for some one who has been 
good tohim. He remains 
wholly aloof from the 
humanities of flesh and 
blood. 

What a funny crea- 
ture itis! Lam glad to 
™ see that Mr. Harold 
1c. Frederic is capable of 
recognising that I keep 
my temper, even under the severest provocation. I regret 
to say that I cannot return the compliment. And yet 
this nonsense seems to be absolutely the best kind of sub- 
stitute which the whole cohort of Ananias and Sapphira 
can find for a straightforward acceptance of a straight- 
forward challenge! After this, not even the most purblind 
Dilkites can pretend to believe that the hero of their 
choice is other than a Perjurer and Adulterer, who is much 
more fit for a cell in a convict prison than for a seat in 
the House of Commons. 
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MR. HAROLD FREDER 


AN AUTHORITY ON MOROCCO. 


Tue threatening storm in Morocco has subsided. Mr. 
Budgett-Meakin, therefore, can depart in peace for 
his lecturing tour — ee ‘so 
round the world. [ 

Mr. Meakin, who | 
for wany years 
has edited the 4 
Times of Morocco, | ne | 
is one of the few, 
the very few, King- 
lishmen whoknow 
something of 
that mysterious 
empire. No one 
knows all about | 
Morocco, no not 
even the Moors 
themselves. But 
Mr. Meakin | 
knows a_ great Ps ‘| 
deal, and as he is | “wr i 
going to — ; pe 
round the world; ~~ “eo - | b te | 
on the subject at | . Rtg mers d Se 
his heart, the : 

general average MR. BUDGETT-MEAKIN. 

of informatidn on (From a photograph by Ellictt and Fry.) 
the subject is 

going to be raised. The portrait accompanying this 
brief notice represents Mr. Meakin in his Moorish 
costume. I heartily wish him a good voyage, a profitable 
tour, and a safe return. 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 
FROM VARIOUS POINTS OF VIEW. 

Unver the title “A Councillor of the Vatican,” an 
anonymous writer in the Nouvelle Revue for February 15, 

iscusses Cardinal Manning’s work and position in 
the Church. He assigns to the Cardinal the greatest 
share in the change of front we have recently wit- 
nessed on the part of the Papacy. At the Roman 
court he was not popular—how could he be, in the 
official world of hermetically-sealed tradition? But the 
great modern Pope sympathised with the great Demo- 
cratic Bishop. e was the first of the Popes to break 
with the system of Sixtus V., and adapt his government 
to a new state of things. Formerly, great Bishops, when 
dissatisfied with the direction of affairs at the Vatican, or 
hampered in their own action, placed themselves in either 


‘direct or indirect opposition to the Roman See. To-day, 


instead, they try to influence it, The world has been 
Romanised—Rome ought to be universalised: Here we 
have a characteristic moral and psychological pheno- 
menon, which seems to be the unfailing prelude to tho 
nationalisation of the Papacy and the central govern- 
ment of the Church. 

A FRENCH ESTIMATE. 

Monsignor Manning was perhaps the one who under- 
stood this situation most fully. The cordiality of his 
relations with the Pope was never for a moment inter- 
rupted. Cardinal Simeoni—a good old traditional 
Roman, whose intellectual horizon was bounded by the 
eighteenth century—frequently complained of his activity, 
and said of him: Scrive troppo—he writes too much. Leo 
XIII., however, constantly sought his advice, and never 
came to any decision on the general attitude of the church 
without first taking an opinion at Westminster. 

His INFLUENCE WITH THE POPE. 

Hence the immense influence of the Cardinal on the 
development of ecclesiastical, social, and religious des- 
tinies. It was he who determined the Pope’s movement 
towards democracy. His confidential appeals, his letters, 
his reports, were epoch-making though they never 
became public. To break with dynasties and concordats, 
to get outside historical traditions which had fallen 
to the level of mere ornaments or dangerous ob- 
stacles, to go to the people—to apply the ‘I have pity 
on the multitudes” of Christ—to direct and favour 
democracy—to change the standing-ground of the Church 
with a view to the near future—to replace the missions of 
Nuncios by a more direct communication with the 
bishops, whom he called the natural representatives and 
advisers of the Pontiff—all this was his ideal, his belief. 
This programme did not rpmer the Curia, but Leo XIII. 
did not discourage the bold and far-seeing will 

HIS PROPHETIC GIFT. 

It is quite fitting that'a bishop should have something 
of the prophetic Catdinal Manning belonged to the 
race of prophets and reformers. The Pope enjoyed his 
originality. He had penetration enough to see that the 
Cardinal's visions were true ones, though prevented by 
his position from taking immediate action accordingly. 
Manning’s opponent, the Bishop of Salford—a courtier 
and an inveterate Conservative, was much more to the 
taste of the Propaganda and the Vatican. 

After dwelling on the Cardinal's intervention in favour 
of Cardinal Gibbons and the Knights of Labour, and his 
relations with the American bishops, whose guide and 
inspirer he has continually been, the writer concludes :— 
“Cardinal Manning recalls those resolute and individua- 
list Cardinals of the Middle —. whose persevering in- 
fluence caused the evolution of the Pontificate and militant 
Catholicism towards other methods and a new policy. If 
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the Holy See and the Church are on the point of opening 
the social and democratic era, it is to Cardinal Manning 
that the honour of having hastened this change is due. 
As man, bishop, cardinal, and social reformer, that is his 
distinguishing characteristic in history.” 

THE. SECRET OF HIS STRENGTH, 

The February Lyceum, the organ of the Jesuits of 
Dublin, discusses the secret of Cardinal Manning's influ- 
ence upon the affairs of his time. They say :— 

He united in himself—and it is here, to our thinking, that 
the secret of his strength will be found to lie—two tendencies 
or frames of mind, which are in conflict often, and are hela 
by many to be irreconcilable. He clung, as not many even 
among Churchmen have clung in our day, to the centre of 
religious truth; but he refused to accept unauthorised 
traditions and personal views as the binding expression of 
that central teaching. He was Ultramontane as the Pope 
himself ; but he was freely and outspokenly at variance with 
many a theory which its enemies and its advocates would 
identify with Rome. 

HIS DEMOCRATIC SYMPATHIES. 

Cardinal Manning, like Leo XIII., had read the signs of 
the time aright ; and his natural democracy, as robust as Mr. 
Gladstone’s or Mr. Morley’s, was quickened and strengthened 
by the conviction that the future of the Church would be 
determined by the masses. His advocacy of Irish claims and 
his relations with the Irish members cost him not a few 
friendships, it was rumoured, among the high Tory faithful, 
even of his own flock. His advocacy of London labour 
drew down on him the censure and the sarcasm of Tory 
leader-writers and of employers’ friends. His preference of 
League of the Cross meetings and poor-school festivals to 
religious gatherings where rank and fashion made display 
was a puzzle and a pain to Catholic “society.” His out- 
spoken admiration for all who had the people’s welfare 
honestly at heart—for men as widely differing as the late 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan and Mr. Powderly on the one hand, and 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. Stead, and “General” Booth upon 
the other—was a stone of scandal to the older Con- 
servative orthodoxy. But he held on his way, unmoved 
by open as by covert opposition ; he had the approval of 
thinking men; and already, in his own lifetime, a rich 
reward was given to him, not in personal popularity or social 
distinction, though these too came to him in fullest measure, 
but in the altered feeling towards the Church of vast num- 
bers beyond the bounds even of his own race and tongue, 
who had previously identified her with those interests only 
which they were engaged in combating, and—more precious 
still—in the spread among the Church’s rulers of the spirit 
and the views of which he was the courageous exponent. 
For it did need courage to take up the position which 
Cardinal Manning took. 

THE CARDINAL AS PRIEST. 

Mr. Kegan Paul,inthe Newbery House Magazine for March 
writes sympathetically of Cardinal Manning. He says :— 

He would speak with no reserve of his old life and the 
new, the men he had known, the causes and controversies in 
which he had engaged, always with a large appreciation of 
the aims and characters of other men and other 
societies than his own. Nor did he force, even in religion, 
his own views; a few pregnant sentences would leave no 
doubt as to what they were, but he never invited discussion, 
well knowing its general futility. But if the visitor had come 
to consult him on religion, then the man of the world, the 
demagogue, the fighter vanished, and the priest was all in 
all, ready to advise, console, or warn, to rebuke or raise, as 
the case needed. Nor was there wanting sarcasm or humour 
to lend force and pungency to the more spiritual part of his 
salutary discourse. 

THE DEMAGOGUE IN THE CARDINAL. 

In the strife between labour and capital his sympathies 
were always on the side of labour. The politico-economical 
views of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Henry George were his own, nor 
would one of so simple and frugal a life have cared much 
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even if he had understood that the views of either, carried 
into practice, would greatly lessen the luxuries and delicate 
living of the rich. He said once with vehemence to the 
present writer, then not a Roman Catholic, and not at all 
within the inner circle of the Cardinal’s acquaintance, ‘‘ Were 
I not Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster, I could find it in 
me to be a demagogue.” And he meant it, fully as he saw 
the dangers as well as the power which attach to such an one. 

He wore his insignia of personal poverty with a courtly 
grace, and looked no less a prince in his study than when 
he pontificated in his pro-cathedral. His poverty was most 
complete, and valuable gifts reached him only to be passed 
on to others. If he received a costly crucifix, it became 
a wedding present; or a manual of prayers in richest 
binding, it was turned to a confirmation gift. No regular 
of an order vowed to poverty could have been more de- 
tached from personal possessions than he. 

THE CARDINAL AND THE JESUITS. 

Mr. John G. Kenyon, in the Catholic World for Feb- 
ruary, has a brief but sympathetic article upon the 
Cardinal. Mr. Kenyon says that the story that the 
Cardinal did not like the Jesuits is not true, but all that 
he produces as proof of this, is the fact that the Cardinal 
treated them justly, and was personally kind to the Jesuit 
fathers. However, Mr. Kenyon has a right to be heard 
in the matter. He says :— 

Some ten years ago, when reports of this kind were more 
rife than they have been of late, his Eminence, in a conversa- 
tion with the present writer, spoke of the pain they gave him. 
“T love and reverence the religious orders,” he said on one 
occasion, “ especially the great Society of Jesus, by one of 
whose members I was received into the church. But as chief 
pastor of my diocese, I am obliged to consider the interests 
of others as well as theirs; and I cannot allow 
rights which were conferred on other bodies by my 
predecessor to be overridden.” This was in allusion to a very 
groundless rumour that the Cardinal had forbidden the 
Jesuits to open a school in his diocese. And his Eminence 
went on to say that he would have been pleased to see them 
open a school, and had pointed out one or two sites to their 
superiors as suitable for the purpose; but that he could not 
agree to their starting a school in one particular part of 
London, which he mentioned, and where some of their 
wealthy supporters desired it to be, because it was within 
the district worked by another community of priests, who 
had had a promise from Cardinal Wiseman that no religious 
order should settle within a certain distance. 

More than once, in order tu show his kindly feeling toward 
the society, did the Cardinal, when far from well, make 
exceptional efforts to assist at the High Mass on the feast of 
St. Ignatius ; and those who attended the meetings of the 
Catholic Academia will remember how he used invariably 
to single out any Jesuit father there present, and ask 
him for his opinion on any disputed point. It is true 
that the Cardinal made no secret of his opinion that, under 
present circumstances in England, the life of a secular 
priest was a harder and more laborious, and possibly in a 
certain sense a more meritorious one than the life of a reli- 
gious; and that, knowing the great difficulty he had in pro- 
viding enough priests for his missions, he was loth to see any 
of them join a religious order unless their vocation seemed a 
very decided one. But it can be asserted with truth, and 
time will verify the assertion, that no bishop has ever held 
the reins of government, as regards seculars and religious, 
with a more impartial hand than has Cardinal Manning. 


THE CARDINAL AT HOME. 

Mr. Orby Shipley, also, in the Catholic World for 
February, begins a memorial sketch of the Cardinal 
which fulfils its promise to deal with generalities, and is 
singularly devoid of character touches. Almost the only 
passage of any human interest is the following :— 

I have been allowed to call upon him on matters of real 
business, not, of course, for mere social intercourse, after his 


morning Mass, before his early dinner or daily drive, at his 
abstemious tea-time, or later at night when engaged in private 
study, or at any odd moment he could call his own. Well do 
I remember him, for instance, of an evening, in the winter- 
time, when occupying the huge, gaunt, lofty, well-stored 
library of the Archbishop’s House, Westminster, seated 
in his screened arm-chair, with blazing fire and many 
candles—for he needed both warmth and light—reclining 
backwards, his person almost in a straight line, his hands and 
finger-tops meeting, whilst he conversed after the fatigues 
of the day with his wonted geniality and brightness—but in 
more of such retrospect I must not indulge. 


Why not? The digression is much more interesting 

than the main substance of his discourse. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S TRIBUTE. 

Archdeacon Farrar, writing in the Review of the 
Churches for February 15th on Cardinal Manning, says :— 

The outburst of admiration which his death evoked among 
many English Churchmen had not in it the least touch of 
crypto-Romanism. Many of us—especially those of us who, 
like myself, had the privilege of knowing him well—admired 
and loved him for his largeness of heart, the glow and 
earnestness of his humanity, and for the true catholicity 
which was so comprehensive that many regarded it as charac- 
teristically uncatholic. He was an ascetic who lived in the 
utmost personal simplicity. He did not regard luxury and 
ostentation as necessary to the maintenance of his position, 
but lived in a bare house on meals which would make ninety- 
nine servants out of a hundred give notice after a day’s trial, 
He has left behind him a great name and a great example. 
and it would be well for the Church of England if she had 
one or two Bishops who would learn from him how a great 
ecclesiastic may win the enthusiastic confidence of the work- 
ing classes, and stamp his influence on the humanitarian 
progress of the age. 


THE LIONS OF TRAFALGAP SQUARE. 

A posTHUMOUs paper of three pages by Richard Jefferies 
appears in Longman’s Magazine for March. It is de- 
voted to a very characteristic eulogy of the lions in 
Trafalgar Square. He declares they were to him the 
centre of London. 

They are the only monument in this vast. capital worthy of 
a second visitas a monument. Over the entire area covered 
by the metropolis there does not exist another work of art in 
the open air. There are many structures and things, no 
other art. The outlines of the great animals, the boid curves 
and firm touches of the master hand, the deep indents, as it 
were, of his thumb on the plastic metal, all the technique and 
grasp written there, is legible at a glance. Then comes the 
pose and expression of the whole, the calm strength in repose, 
the indifference to little things, the resolute view of great 
ones. Lastly, the soul of the maker, the spirit which was 
taken from nature, abides in the massive bronze. These 
lions are finer than those that crouch in the cages at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ; these are truer and more real, and, besides, 
these are lions to whom has been added the heart of a man. 
The only noble open-air work of native art in the four-million 
city, they rest there supreme and are the centre. Did such 
a work exist now in Venice, what immense folios would be 
issued about it! All the language of the studios would be 
huddled together in piled-upand running-over laudation, and 
curses on our insular swine-eyes that could not see it. I 
have not been to Venice, therefore I do not pretend to a 
knowledge of that medizval potsherd; this I do know, that 
in all the endless pictures on the walls of the galleries in 
London, year after year exposed and disappearing like snow 
somewhere unseen, never has there appeared one with such a 
subject as this. Weak, feeble, mosaic, gimcrack, coloured 
tiles, and far-fetched compound monsters, artificial as the 
graining on a deal front door, they cannot be compared ; it 
is the gingerbread gilt on a circus car to the column of a Greek 
temple. This is pure open air, grand as nature itself, 
because it is nature with, as I say, the heart of a man added. 
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MR. SPURGEON. 
VARIOUS TRIBUTES TO THE DEAD. 


In the memorial number of the Sword and Trowel Mrs. 
eeeen sends a message of thanks to her many corre- 
spondents. She says :— 


In thanking you for all these precious letters and prayers, 
T long to speak to you individually, and tell you what God 
hasdone forme. This not being possible, on account of the 
vast number of communications, [ am obliged to write col- 
lectively, asking each loving heart to take the thankful words 
as addressed to them apart. 

You have strengthened and helped me wonderfully. My 
loss is your loss, so we could weep together. You loved my 
beloved, and we could rival one another in his praise. You 
will miss his dear face, his sweet voice, his gracious, genial 
presence, not so much as I do, but as truly; and here, too, 
we mourn together. But so many of you, when writing to 
me, put aside at once the selfishness of grief, and looked up 
from earth to heaven, that I tried to do the same! And, 
blessed be the name of the Lord, Z have done it! His 
“abundant entrance,” the ‘“ Well done, good and faithful 
servant!” of the Master, the great throng of white-robed 
— who welcomed him as the one who first led them to 
the Saviour, the admiring, wondering angels, the radiant 
glory, the surprise of that midnight journey which ended at 
the throne of God ; all this, and much more of blessed reality 
for him, has lifted our bowed heads, and enabled us to bless 
the Lord, even though he has taken from us so incomparable 
a friend and pastor. All that was choice, and generous, and 
Christ-like, seemed gathered together in his character, and 
lived out in his life. 

I will tell you of one fact which has greatly comforted 
me in my deep grief; it will ever be a precious memory to 
me, anda theme of praise to God. It may rejoice your 
hearts also to have such an assurance from my pen. It is 
that the Lord so tenderly granted to us both three months of 
perfect earthly happiness here in Mentone, before He took him 
to the “ far better” of His own glory and immediate presence! 
For fifteen years my beloved had longed to bring me here; 
but it had never before been possible. Now, we were both 
strengthened fer the long journey; and the desire of his 
heart was fully given him. I cannever describe the pride 
and joy with which he introduced me to his favourite 
haunts, and the eagerness with which he showed 
me each loveiy glimpse of mountain, sea, and 
landscape. He was hungry for my loving appreciation, 
and _I satisfied him to the full. We took long daily drives, 
and every place we visited was a triumphal entry for him 
His enjoyment was intense, his delight exuberant. He looked 
in perfect health, and rejoiced in the brightest of spirits. 
Then, too, with what calm, deep happiness he sat, day after 
day, in a cosy corner of his sunny room, writing his last 
labour of love, The Commentary on Matthen’s Gospel! Not 
a care burdened him, not a grief weighed upon his heart, not 
a desire remained unfulfilled, not a wish unsatisfied ; he was 
permitted to enjoy an earthly Eden before his translation to 
the Paradise above. Blessed be the Lord for such sweet 
memories, such tender assuagement of wounds t! at can 
never quite be healed on earth! Up to the last ten days of 
his sweet life, health appeared to be returning, though 
slowly ; our hopes were strong for his full recovery, and he 
himself believed that he should live to declare ayain to his 
dear people, and to poor sinners, “the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” 

But it was not to be, dear friends. The call came with 
terrible suddenness to us; but with infinite mercy to him. 
The prayer, “ Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast 

iven Me, be with Me where I am; that they may behold 

ly glory,” was answered in his case. His Saviour wanted 
him up higher, and could spare him to us no longer. He is 
gone to his everlasting reward, and the hallelujahs of heaven 
must hush and rebuke the sobs and sighs of earth. 

Looking up, with tear-dimmed eyes, to the God and Father 
of eur Lord Jesus Christ, we can say, “ Even so, Lord, for 





Thou has made him most blessed for ever, Thou hast made 
him exceedingly glad with Thy countenance.” 


MR. SPURGEON’S LAST SERVICE. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s “ Armour Bearer” publishes in the 
Sword and Trowel a report concerning the closing days of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s life. The last service in which Mr. Spurgeon 
ever took part was held on the evening of January 17th. 
It is thus described :— 

This afternoon, while we were arranging the hymns for the 
evening, C. H. 8. said :—“I am going to give a short address 
to-night.” Fearing that he was not well enough to do this, 
we persuaded him to read something that he had already 
written. We knew that he was doing more mental work than 
he ought, though he assured us that he was only amusing 
himself, and that it was much worse for him 
to be idle than to employ his time in such literary 
labour as he felt able to perform without effort or weariness. 
He yielded to our entreaties, though he evidently wanted to 
give another little talk to his company of friends ; and he 
never had another opportunity of addressing us! I found 
out afterwards what text he had selected, and the divisions 
of the subject he had made. Here is an exact fac-simile of 
the outline he had prepared ; but oh, what would we not 
give to know what he would have said upon this topic, or 
what he could say upon it now? 

“The God of patience.”—Rom. xv. 5. 
I.—Who exercises patience? 
II.—Who claims patience ? 
III.—Who works patience ? 
IV.— Who rewards patience ? 

The first hymn sung was the Scotch version of Psalm 

ciii. :— 
“‘O thou, my eoul, bless God the Lord!” 
Then the pastor read and expounded Psalm ciii., and called 
on his secretary to pray. The next hymn was :— 
** Jerusalem the golden!” 

C. H. 8S. then read his commentary on Matthew xv. 21—-28. 
Prayer was presented by Pastor G. Samuel, of Birmingham, 
and C. H. 8. announced the last hymn he ever gave out. How 
appropriate it was to his approaching end, for it was that 
choice poem which is often wrongly attributed to Samuel 
Rutherford— 


‘¢ The sands of time are sinking, 
The dawn of heaven breaks.” 


C. H. 8.’s closing prayer was peculiarly impressive. 
MR, SPURGEON’S LAST WORDS. 


Mr. Spurgeon took his last drive on January 20th. 
He went tv Monti in the morning. In the evening he 
went to bed early and never rose again. No one antici- 
pated at first that the illness would be fatal, but Mr. 
Spurgeon said his head ached just as it did when he 
returned from Essex this summer, and he feared he was 
going to be as ill as he was at Westwood. It was about 
that time that Mr. Spurgeon said, “ My work is done.” 
He spoke of various matters which showed that he felt 
his end was approaching. He never said, “I have fought 
a good fight, I have kept the faith, I have finished my 
course.” It would have been contrary to the whole 
spirit of his life to have done so. For the most part of 
his illness he was completely unconscious and unable to 
speak one word, and uttered no dying testimony. 


THE REV. DR. CLIFFORD. 


In the Review of the Churches for February 15th Dr. 
Clifford writes on Mr. Spurgeon in terms of the warmest 
appreciation and gratitude. Dr. Clifford says Mr. 
Spurgeon passes from us bearing the recognition of the 
most popular preacher of our time, the foremost 
religious tribune of the people. But though he has 
poured in the veins of the world’s life a solid mass of 
Christian manhood, no one can maintain that he has aided 
in the solution of theological problems, or that he has 




















tried to smooth the way of the intellectually perplexed 
towards the city of faith :— 

It is difficult to say what rank coming generations will 
assign to Mr. Spurgeon amongst the world’s preachers; 
but it is certain that his work as a leader of our religious life 
introduced a new era, and filled it with seeds of energy that 
will be reproductive for ever. 

Mr. Spurgeon has given this generation valuable institutions, 
trained pastors, and hosts of books ; but his greatest gift is his 
redeemed and regenerate manhood in its full surrender to God, 
and its consecration to the salvation and service of man. 

THE GLOW AND THROB OF HIS SERMONS. 

The following is the only personal passage of Dr. 
Clifford’s paper *— 

Two years before Tulloch’s visit I had travelled to 
London from the Midlands, mainly to get a chance of hear- 
ing the notorious preacher; for already every aspirant to 
ministerial service was eager to find the secret of his 
power, and gain help from so matchless a master of the 
preacher's art I went to New Park Street on Sunday 
morning, August 10th, 1856, and I distinctly remember 
carrying away the one ineraseable and oft-repeated impres- 
sion of power that could not be explained, and refused 
te be measured; power shown in luzid statement, vivid 
picturing, pungent appeal, and red-hot earnestness. The 
text was Leviticus xvi. 34. I have just read the sermon to 
find the secret of its effect upon me as a listener, and I 
must bear witness that, unlike the sermons of Whitefield, 
the fervour and passion, the contagious enthusiasm, the 
inspiration, still glow and throb on the printed page. 
The Levitical sacrifices are as real as though offered but 
yesterday, and their meaning as clear and indisputable 
as the shining of the August sun; and yet the centre of 
interest is not in the Jewish offerings, but in the needs of 
the soul, and besides them the preacher sees nothing except 
Christ as God’s stre remedy for sin. Not for a moment does 
he lose grip of his hearer. He is not so carried away by 
interest in his theme in any of its aspects as to forget the 
listening soul and the present God. He keeps touch with 
his audience. Every paragraph ends with a clause which 
says “He means me,” “He is appealing to me,” “ He is 
praying for me.” His words are alive, and go straight to 
their mark as though they hadeyes. They get within; and 
are spirit and life. ‘The union of a soul and truth is like the 
fusion of two chemicals—both must reach the exact point of 
heat before it can take place. Mr. Spurgeon effected that 
fusion by his spiritual heat. and made his own earnestness 
and conviction alive in others. 

THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 

The Bishop of Ripon has, in the Contemporary Review 
for March, an appreciative article on the late pastor of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. He had not the advantage 
of knowing Mr. Spurgeon personally, but he pays a 
cordial tribute to the sterling qualities of the great 
Baptist preacher. 

HIS PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER. 

The bishop says Mr. Spurgeon’s 
death is the loss of a personality and character whose in- 
fluence ranged further than his hearers or his readers. He 
was a factor in the life of the English-speaking people. 
He was an Englishman possessed of the robust qualities of 
our race, and he held a position which was recognised (even 
by those who differed from him most widely in religion and 
politics) as a position to which he was justly entitled, not 
becau:e he was a Baptist, a Calvinist, a Nonconformist 
minister, but in virtue of those qualities which Englishmen 
have always delighted to honour—energy, perseverance, 
courage, frankness of speech, singleness of purpose, independ- 
ence of character, and faith in God. 

HIS GENIUS. 


Preaching was his trade; and he kept to it. Bove unum— 


this one thing he did —whatever he wrote he threw it off in 
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the course of, and not in addition to, his main and much-loved 
work of preaching. To this, and not te authorship, he devotec 
his life. 

This energetic perseverance was allied with certain 
gifts—a sturdy good sense, a vigorous mind, a quick imagi- 
nation, a mirthful and joyous temperament, a telling voice, 
and a mastery of good stalwart language. I heard it once 
said of Mr. Spurgeon that he possessed no first-rate 
gifts, but a good supply of second-rate gifts in first-rate 
order. I thought that there was much truth in this descrip- 
tion. There have been men with richer gifts—with wider 
mastery of theirmother tongue, with voice of greater variety, 
and more sympathetic timbre, with more native humour, and 
with higher intellectual endowments; but it has seldom 
happened that they have met in one man, as Mr. Spurgeon’s 
gifts met in him, to find themselves dominated and directed 
by a vigorous will and a single-minded purpose. 


HIS GENIALITY. 


The bishop recognises the geniality and kindliness of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s disposition :— 

A ready word, and a kindly disposition to speak the word 
that was ready, gave him the key to unlock even a stranger’s 
heart. I remember an anecdote which was told me by a 
clergyman whom to know was to love, and who. in telling me 
the incident expressed the pleasure which it had given him. 
Like the Baptist preacher, he was compelled to spend part 
of the year at Mentone. There he met Mr. Spurgeon, 
to whom he described himself as frail, saying that his doctor 
compared him to a fractured pane of glass, which might last 
long enough with proper care. “Ah!” said Mr. Spurgeon, 
‘‘T hope that the pane of glass may last for many a day, for 
God’s light to shine through it.” There was a grace of 
simple kindliness in such things as these, as there was the 
strong love of simplicity in his saying, “I hate oratory.” 
To speak as he thought, as he felt, as he believed, with faith 
and with sincerity, this was enough; this his one secret of 
true power. 

HIS CALVINISM. 


After pointing out that by religious descent Mr. Spur- 
geon belonged to the Puritan train of English thought, 
which means serious, earnest, and courageous bearing, 
with a clear conception of the light that is in their own 

arden, although they may not appreciate much of the 
ight which is beyond its walls, the bishop concludes as 
follows :— 

Perhaps it is better to have a faith such as this, even 
though aimed to what the world calls narrowness, than to 
open our minds so widely that in the chaos and confusion 
of ideas which follow we lose faith altogether. But better 
still, I think, it would be if, as Dean Stanley said, we could 
combine the spirit and method of Erasmus with the energy 
of Luther and Knox, and the repose of Fénelon and Leighton. 
Who shall say that it is foolish to dream of a time when we 
may see in the Church of Christ the intellectual sincerity of 
Bishop Fraser conjoined with the saintliness of Keble and 
the sturdy faith of Mr. Spurgeon? 

THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 

In the English Illustrated for March Mr. Haweis. 
writes :— 

Spurgeon was the prophet of middle-class religion in Eng- 
land for nearly half-a-century. Barring his sectarian 
theology he was common sense raised to its highest power. 
That was his secret, His narrow dogmatism was his defect. 
The times were indeed growing out of joint before be passed 
away. The new views sorely perplexed him. He beheld 
with terror brood after brood of the strange chickens he had 
hatched taking tothe water. He stood on the bank shouting 
im bewilderment, “Down grade! down grade!” but they 
swam away safely enough into the Broad Waters, and he saw 
them no more. But take him all in all there is no figure 
since old Simeon’s comparable to Spurgeon as a great middle- 
class orator. 
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MORE REMINISCENCES OF CARLYLE. 
By Sm Gavan Durry. 


Tue third instalment of Sir Gavan Duffy’s remini- 
scences in the March Contemporary Review is more in- 
teresting than its predecessor. There are long letters 
from Mr. Carlyle, which contain many characteristic 
passages. Mr. Carlyle read the Nation diligently, and 
from time to time admonished its editor when he seemed 
disposed to go beyond the limits of common-sense. On 
one occasion he wrote to him about something that ap- 
peared in the Nation :— 

Don’t rejoice over the “Breaking up of the British 
Empire”: the British Empire is nothing like broken up yet, 
nor like to be for a thousand years to come, I may prophesy. 
Nor is it dishonourable to you to be an Englishman, but 
honourable, if you had even been born a Roman or Spartan, 
withal, 

But for the most part he had cordial praise to give to 
Duffy’s articles, andone of which, noted elsewhere, he 
declared to be the best he ever read on Ireland. 


HIS LOVE FOR IRELAND. 


Here is an interesting passage in which he describes his 
impressions of the Irish people :— 

Depend upon it, I have by no means forgotten poor old 
ireland, nor the people that dwell there. A strange rugged, 
still beauty is in my memory of Ireland ; a country bare and 
waste, and poor, but noble nevertheless ; poor souls, how kind 
and patient all the people, too, were with me and ‘never 
minded’ my sulky humours! From no human soulin Ireland 
that I can bethink me of did I get one uncivil word or look. 
‘A kind of nobleman thrown into the poor-house (by whisky 
and other sins and misfortunes),’ really this is in some sort the 
definition of poor Ireland ; shall get owt of the poor-house and 
cast away the sins and whiskies yet, if it please heaven! 
I have told certain proud Yankees on occasion, ‘ Well, you 
have many dollars, immensities of bacon, molasses, and 
such like; but there never yet was a soul of you that could 
bring a Coolun (a sweet pathetic Irisher), out of it, much 
less teach Europe Christianity in old days; be patient with 
poor old Ireland, I tell you ! 

PAPAL AGGRESSION. 

When the Pope made Wiseman a cardinal, Carlyle 
shared the temporary mania which affected the British 
public. He wrote in 1850:— 

Our poor old friend the Pope has committed a sad blunder 
in sending his pasteboard cardinals with their Bull thunder 
over to us just now! All men think it an impertinenee and 
futile infatuation on the part of the old gentleman; and 
among the general mass of the English people there is such 
an uproar as I have not seen for twenty years past, of which 
I cannot say, for my own part, that I altogether disapprove. 
The Pope may depend upon it, we will by no means come 
back to him ; never, through all eternity, to him! We may 
find worse fellows, too (nay, I expect, far worse). 

MILL AND MRS. TAYLOR. 

Sir Gavan Duffy records a good many of Mr. Carlyle’s 
sayings about John Stuart Mill and the partner of his 
life :— 

At one time we saw a good deal of Mill. In the Reform 
Bill era he was an innocent young creature, with rich auburn 
hair and gentle pathetic expression, beautiful to contem- 
plate; but a domestic embroilment drove him to adopt 
a secluded monastic sort of life, in which people saw little 
of him but the work he did. His life had been wrecked by a 
Platonic, and quite innocent, affection for a married lady who 
had since become his wife, concerning whom he had got 
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possessed by an idea, or, indeed, a series of ideas, which were 
altogether absurd and insupportable. He regarded her as 
the paragon of womankind, which she was not by long odds ; 
far otherwise than a paragon, one might safely say. 

Mr. J. Fox, who had a chapel in Finsbury where he patro- 
nised Peter and Paul as ignorant but well-intentioned persons, 
and delivered prayers which some one described as the most 
eloquent prayers that ever were addressed to (mimicking and 
laughing) a British audience! came to know that Mrs. 
Taylor, a vivacious little body, found her life among the 
Socinians wearisome, and he told her that John Mill 
was the man among the human race to relieve in a com- 
petent manner her dubieties and difficulties. He brought 
Mill to see her; and Mill, who had probably never before 
leoked into a woman’s face, was spell-bound. She wasa 
shrewd woman, with a taste for coquetry, and she took 
possession of Mill and wrapped him up like a cocoon. He 
used to go'to her in all his trouble to be comforted, and in 
all his difficulties to be guided, and probably to be flattered 
a little besides. From that time all Mill’s enjoyments in life 
centred in her. Taylor remonstrated with her on the ex- 
tent to which the intimacy was carried ; but she told him he 
might blow up the house if it seemed gocd to him, but she 
could not, under any circumstances, give up this friendship, 
as she would probably call it. 


Mr. Carlyle was at times full of gloom as to the condi- 
tion of affairs in which he lived. He maintained that the 
position was actually hell, that they were all living in 
hell :— 


It is the dismallest epoch, and yet one of the grandest— 
like a putrid Golgotha with immortality beyond it; I do 
verily believe (in figurative language) comparable to a 
“resurrection from the dead.” It isin such way I look at 
it, in silence generally, and welcome even a Brummagem 
Cromwell of the French as a clear step forward. 


DISRAELI AND THE JEWS. 


I will conclude my extracts with the following very 
characteristic passage, which gives Mr. Carlyle’s estimate 
of Mr. Disraeli and the Jews as far back as 1850. Sir 
Gavan Duffy rather defended Disraeli, but Carlyle 
would have nothing to do with it :— 


A cunning Jew got a parcel of people to believe in him, 
though no man of the smallest penetration could have any 
doubt that he was an impostor, with no sort of purpose in 
all he was doing but to serve his own interests. He was a 
man from whom no good need be expected, a typical Jew, 
ostentatious, intrinsically servile, but stiff-necked in his 
designs. 

The Jews were, he said, paying for sins of their own, as 
well as of their ancestors. They were an impotent race, who 
had never distinguished themselves in their entire history by 
any estimable quality. Some of them clambered to what 
they called prosperity, but, arrayed in the showiest garniture, 
there was always an odour of old clo’ about them. They 
made great quantities of money up and down, and glorified 
the speculator who made most as the most venerable of 
mortals. When of old any man appeared among them who 
had something to tell worth their attention one knew how 
such a one was received by the Israelites, and their vices of 
character were intractable. 





In the Theosophist for February (Madras) there is an 
elaborate article on “ Varieties of African Magic,” which 
gives some curious information as to the power possessed 
by certain individuals of making rain. One little girl in 
St. Lucia bad the faculty of making smart showers of rain 
fall from the ceiling of rooms. This little girl after 
making it rain in every room in succession was ultimately 
taken into the garden in the hopes that she would make 
it rain on the vegetables. But unfortunately she could 
only make it rain in bedrooms and kitchens. 
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“THE BEST ARTICLE I EVER READ ON IRELAND.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By Sir Gavan Dorry. 


THE interesting series of reminiscences of Thomas Car- 
lyle, which Sir Gavan Duffy is contributing to the 
Contemporary, is this month enriched by the reprint of 
a remarkable article contributed in 1849 by Sir Gavan 
Duffy to the Nation. There is so much in this that is 
true, and good, and useful, and apposite, not merely to 
Ireland but to all English-speaking lands to-day that I 
gladly quote the gist of it, especially commending it to 
our Helpers. Writing of this letter on October 2nd, 
1849, from Chelsea, Mr. Carlyle said :— 

“Capital article, dear Duffy, that in last Nation: 
‘Wanted, a few Workmen!’ ‘To every word and tone of 
that I say, Amen. Stand by that; that is the real text to 
preach innumerable sermons from. Properly the one result 
to be striven for; all other results whatsoever to be measured 
precisely by their effect towards accomplishing of this! J 
call this the best article L ever read on Jreland; a noble 
‘eloquence’ in this, the eloquence of sorrow, indignation, 
and belief. Cart is not put before the horse in these utterances 
of yours, the first time I have ever seen that condition 
observed (that Ican remember) by any patriotic Irish writer 
or speaker whatsoever. 

“Steady, steady! Hold on in that course, which will 
spread out wide asthe world for you, and you will do im- 
mense good; ut fiat /—In great haste, yours.” 

The article thus fervently praised begins as follows :— 

Ireland has urgent need for workmen, able and willing to 
work—of men who will gradually create about them, each in 
his own city, hamlet, or narrow corner, a circle of light and 
vital warmth, where there is now ignorance and lethargy. 

It is singular to remark how the obscurest and the most 
conspicuous offices of public service have become vacant 
together. The panorama of history nowhere presents a 
great stage so nearly deserted, or on which the prizes of 
generous ambition are so feebly contested. 


The following are the salient passages of Sir Gavan 
Duffy’s appeal to his countrymen :— 


THE PLACES WAITING FOR THE MEN. 


Whoever is able to perform the duties of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Ireland efficiently, or Minister of Public 
Works and Industrial Progress, or Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, will find the place vacant, waiting for his coming. Not 
the official uniform, and the salary, indeed ; but the power 
to create and guide operations, and get work done—the true 
essence of authority. 

The places are vacant, but the list of candidates who have 
hitherto appeared with claims worth considering is very 
scanty. The difficulty in ejecting usurpers is exactly the 
want of successors worthy of succeeding ; and nothing more. 

Spouting, speeching, and operations of that sort can be 
performed by a large proportion of the adult population of 
this island. But there is no country in Europe where there 
is so little practical genius, practical skill, or fruitful practical 
knowledge as in Ireland. The smallest official trained in the 
petty routine of public business, the dullest intermittent com- 
missioner who does “jobs” for the Executive, has generally 
more administrative capacity than some of the best of our 
public men. The grand, romantic, and picturesque fire the 
irish imagination ; but it plunges restlessly in the harness of 
practical work. And mark the result of our popular institu- 
tions. We have Irish members who originate nothing ; Irish 
corporations bankrupt in funds, character, and influence ; 
Irish boards of guardians replaced by paid officials, who co 
the work better, to the deep discredit and permanent injury 
of the country. 


THE ACTUAL WORKERS ALWAYS FEW. 
Whoever knows anything of the administration of public 
institutions or political societies amongst us, knows that, 
however large the body may be, the actual labour falls on 
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half a dozen men. It does not seem possible to get a Jarger 
number together in Ireland who will do habitual work. Yet 
a country is framed and shaped, lost or won, not by institu- 
tions, but by the individual labours of men. 

Our soil, climate, sea, situation, what are they but the 
tools of men—the tools with which they may glorify races, 
and build up States, if they will? And here are the tools 
awaiting the young men of Ireland—plentiful as they ever 
were in any country on the earth, and obedient to the hands 
that will learn to wield them. The devil and all his angels 
could not keep them from possessing this country if they 
were worthy of it. 

WHAT OUR HELPERS MIGHT DO. 

If it be possible to get together a small number of men 
who understand these deficiencies, and will conscientiously 
endeavour to amend them, in themselves and others, it will 
be a good beginning. Such a brotherhood, like the modern 
giant of steam, would find no work too heavy or too ligh* 
for it. They might preach the rights of the poor with the 
burning zeal of a Howard or Vincent de Paul. and teach the 
ignorant with the patient, humble assiduity of Gerald Griffin. 
At lowest, they would take care to master with anxious 
study the principles of all weighty measures prescribed to 
the people, and refuse to cry out that this or that was a 
remedy without making sure as life and death that it was so. 
And, having made sure of the right, they would refuse to 
sit still while anything remained to be done to advance and 
accomplish it. Ireland is falling to ruin for want of work- 
men like these. 

THE KIND OF HELPERS WANTED. 

Let such young men as feel honestly called to help us in 
this design send us their names, and they will be enrolled in 
a company from which we predict substantial and per- 
manent services to Ireland. But it is workmen we want. 
With idle politicians, amateur politicians, trading politicians 
we propose to transact no business. All candidates shall 
have a fair trial. For the successful a great prize is reserved 
—the re-creation and government of Ireland: a prize surely 
among the divinest that man ever aspired to win. 

THE WORK WAITING TO BE DONE. 

Although we begin to work in the midst of social dis- 
organisation, our main task is not to combat and resist, but 
to found and create. This is a work of a tangible, practical 
kind for all who are ready to undertake it. 

When Napoleon turned administrator, he proclaimed as 
the issue of his task that not one pauper should remain in all 
France ; and that gigantic worker was striding towards this 
result when the clash of arms called him away from his 
nobler war against social disorganisation. In the enormous 
lazar-house of Ireland it is not out of the range of rational 
ambition to attain the same goal. lf the young men of 
Ireland do their duty we shall see ina few years a happy 
people sit on our soil, and the pauper workhouses become 
houses of work for free prosperous labour. S 

IN ONE GENERATION. 

This is the work of one generation. In one generation 
the Electorate of Brandenburg grew into the powerful, 
populous kingdom of Prussia. In the lifetime of one man the 
loose, boundless, disjointed tracts of the two Russias con- 
densed into a firm and coherent empire. The trampled 
provinces of Spain in the Low Countries—a huge Bog of 
Allen, a gigantic public work—arose and expanded into the 
empire of the sea in less time than our young men may still 
hope to live and work. 

And no generation of men born into the world had nobler 
work to do if they be worthy of their destiny. But if they will 
be wise and resolute, a great thinker has foretold their vic- 
tory. “Even the casualties of life,” he says, “seem to bow 
to the spirit that will not bow to them ; and yield to subservea 
design which in their first apparent tendency, they threatened 
to frustrate.” Ireland wants a few workmen of this calibre. 

And England also, and America and all countries, for 
such workers are the salt of the earth. 
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SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


Mr. Harry How contributes an interesting interview 
‘with Sir Morell Mackenzie to the Strand Magazine for 
February 15th. It is Sapony illustrated, and abounds 
with details of the upholstery and the furniture of the 
person interviewed, which is characteristic of these articles. 
The following personal details will be read with interest :— 

Sir Morell was born at Leytonstone in 1837,and comes of a 
distinguished medical family. He was educated at a private 
school at Walthamstow, under the care of Dr. Greig, where 
he remained until he was sixteen years of age. He was 
-always passionately fond of natural history, and this possibly 
had someti.ing to do with turning his thoughts towards 
medicine. He always wanted to enter the medical profes- 
sion, but the cost of the necessary education was too great 
for his mother—his father being dead at this time—so that 
it seemed probable that a commercial career was to fall to 
his lot. Whilst the majority of his schoolfellows went to 
India, he, on saying ‘“‘good-bye” to Dr. Greig, started life 
as @ junior clerk in the Union Assurance Company, where 
he remained for two years. However, in 1856, a relation 
-came forward, and the young clerk was sent to the London 
Hospital. Here he greatly distinguished himself, winning 
the senior gold medal for surgery, and the senior gold medal 
for clinical medicine. 

“In 1858 I went to Paris—after passing my exams.—where I 
spent auseful year,” said Sir Morell, “ and from thereto Vienna 
and Pesth. It was at the latter city that I met Professor 
-Czermak, who was just then devoting much time and labour 
to the laryngoscope. I realy went to see the city, but [ 
came across an instrument which at once claimed my every 
thought. I saw what a future there was for it, and a great 
friendship sprung sj between Czermak and myself. On my 
return to England I brought the instrument back with me, 
-anc directed my whole attention to is.” 


After being appointed resident medical officer at the 

London Hospital, he was appointed visiting physician, and 

_ then he decided to make a special study of throat diseases. 
He founded the Throat Hospital in Golden Square in 
1873. The interviewer preserves two of Sir Morell’s 
prescriptions. 

“The great thing,” prescribed Sir Morell, “is to try and 
harden the throat; do not wrap it up too much. Endeavour 
‘to make the neck as capable of exposure as the face. We 
-do not cover up our faces, and they are practically the 
hardiest part of our bodies. Of course, when a person gets 
‘to a certain age it is too late for this. Keep the throat free 
from wrappings. The throat is the entrance to the lungs—a 
‘very vital part, narrow and tender. The great feather boas 
and Medici collars which ladies wear round the neck, and the 
‘stifling mufflers which men put on, are calculated to do harm. 
I recommend turn-down collars. Gargling with cold salt 
water in the morning is a very excellent thing, also bathing 
‘the throat, first with very hot water, and then with very cold. 
‘The throat gets the effect of a sudden shock.” 

The second extract relates to smoking :— 

‘IT would say to any one who finds total abstinence too 
‘heroic a stretch of virtue, let him smoke only after a sub- 
‘stantial meal, and, if he be a singer or a speaker, let him do 
so after, and never before using his voice. Let him smokea 
mild Havannah, or a long-stemmed pipe charged with some 
cool-smoking tobacco. If the charms of the cigarette are 
irresistible, let it be smoked through a mouthpiece which is 
kept clean with ultra-Mohammedan strictness. Let him 
refrain from sinoking pipe, cigar, or cigarette to the bitter, 
and, it may be added, rank and oily end. Your Turk, who 
is very choice in his smoking, and thoroughly understands 
the art, always throws away the near half of his cigarette’ 
Let the singer who wishes to keep in the ‘perfect way’ 
refrain from inhaling the smoke, and let him take it as an 
axiom that the man in whom tobacco increases the flow of 
= to any marked degree is not intended by Nature to 
smoke,’ 
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OF REVIEWS. 


PADEREWSKI. 


Tue Century for March waxes enthusiastic over Pade- 
rewski. It publishes a critical study by William Mason, 
a biographical sketch by Fanny M. Smith, and a poem by 
R. W. Gilder. It is difficult to say which is the most 
enthusiastic. Mr. Mason says :— 


Listen to him in the Rubinstein Etude or the Liszt Rhap- 
sodies, with their clanging rhythms and mad fury, and ask 
what pianist since Liszt has given us such gorgeous, glowing 
colours, such explosions of tone, and the unbridled freedom 
of the Magyar ? 

Paderewski is an artist by the grace of God, a phenomenal 
and inspired player, and, like all persons of large natural 
gifts, a simple, gracious, and loving character. 

Miss Smith tells us that from his earliest infancy 
Paderewski was a musician. He was a motherless child, 
who began to play at three, and to study when he was 
six. He got his first lessons from a fiddler. He went to 
the Conservatorium at Warsaw at twelve. At sixteen he 
made his first tour through Russia, playing his own com- 
positions chiefly, and storing away the melody of every 
folk-song he met. He married when he was nineteen, 
his wife died when he was twenty, and he then threw 
his whole soul into music. 

To amuse his friends he once extemporised exquisitely 
upon a theme in the characteristic style of every great 
composer from Palestrina to Chopin. When he had finished 
they begged him to play it once more according to himself, 
and that time it was the most beautiful of all. That night 
they sat down by the piano soon after dinner, and it was 
five in the morning before he rose. Then, alarmed at his 
white, haggard face, they dragged him from the stool. 

He wrote a set of Polish dances when he was seven, 
and the majority of his compositions were written before 
he was twenty-five. 

Lively patriotism, filial responsibility, a married life that 
ran from joy to despair in less than a year, a fatherhood 
constantly attuned to sympathy and tenderness for his 
motherless and invalid boy, have done their gracious work in 
his music, and taught him the secret cry oi human hearts. 

With Paderewski practice and study never cease. Hefore 
every concert he is accustomed to shut himself up and to 
practise all night, going carefully over his whole programme. 
No point of phrasing, technique, or execution escapes him. 
When all is secarely thought and worked out, the artist is 
ready for his hearers. The next day he goes to the piano, 
master of his material, and, free from concern about notes or 
mechanical means, plays with perfect abandon out of his 
inner feeling. 

R. W. Gilder being asked tosay “How Paderewski 
Plays,” replies in verse, of which the following is a 
sample :— 

If words were perfume, colour, wild desire ; 

If poet’s song were fire, 

That burned to blood in purple-pulsing veins ; 

——If human syllables could e’er refashion 

That fierce electric passion ; 

If other art could match (as were the poet’s duty) 

The grieving, and the rapture, and the thunder 

Of that keen hour of wonder,— 

That light as if of heaven, that blackness as of hell,— 

How Paderewski plays then might I dare to tell. 
Il. 

How Paderewski plays! And was it he 
Or some disbodied spirit that had rushed 
From silence into singing ; that had crushed 
Into one startled hour a life’s felicity, 

And highest bliss of knowledge—that all life, grief, wrong 
Turns at the last to beauty and to song! 


The article is illustrated with two striking portraits of 
the great musician. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
FROM A TRANSATLANTIC STAND POINT. 


Mr. Erastus Wiman, in Belford’s Democratic Monthly 
Review for February, contributes a sketch of his friend, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, whom he eulogises much in the same 
way as Mr. Carnegie is accustomed to eulogise the land 
of his adoption. Mr. Wiman is lost in admiration as he 
contemplates the colossal dimensions of his friend the 
professor. 

THE COLOSSUS OF TWO WORLDS, 

One of the most interesting figures, standing out in bold 
relie: on the canvas containing the public men on this Conti- 
nent, is that of Professor Goldwin Smith. Great men fil! up 
the foreground of the Continental contest for supremacy in 
culture, in literary pursuit, in politics, in science, and in busi- 
ness achievement. A survey of the enormous picture pre- 
sented to the observer in this new world of effort and 
opportunity discloses an eager and vast throng of strong and 
able men. Yet, it may be doubted whether any one figure in 
the huge picture that unrolls itself to the observant eye fills 
a space more unique than that occupied by Professor Gold- 
win Smith. Certainly, as to the highest form of culture, as 
to knowledge of the more comprehensive kind, and with a 
training more varied and ample than falls to the lot of most 
accomplished men, the Oxford Professor is supreme. This 
unique figure possesses, beyond and above all these, a quality 
of mind, a sincerity of purpose, a comprehensiveness of view, 
and a style of literary expression, in which no other man on 
the Continent approaches him. 

WHY DON'T MORE PROFESSORS COME ? 

From this Mr. Wiman goes on to wonder as to the 
strange blindness which leads so few literary men of the 
first rank in the old world to seek their home across the 
Atiantic. It seems to him as natural that men of letters 
from the ancient seats of culture and of learning should 
fly “to the west, to the west, the home of the free,” as 
that the porkers from the Chicago slaughter yards should 
gravitate to the Europeon breakfast table. 

If in the English-speaking race, as Mr. Gladstone alleges, 
resides the iuture hope of the world, and if the greatest 
aggregation of the people speaking that language is to be 
found on this side of the sea, it is to be deplored that in this 
direction come so few trained minds to aid in shaping and 
moulding the thought, the literary style, and the intellectual 
development of this mighty people. 

MASTER OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith alone, among European men, has 
sought the great arena which the new Continent affords 
to men of letters, and Mr. Wiman rewards him for his 
prescience by drenching him with eulogy. 

It is not for me to attempt an estimate of Goldwin 
Smith as a writer. Even the bare enumeration of his 
books and essays is outside the present purpose. Enough 
that I simply echo the universal verdict of the highest critics, 
who place him in the front rank of the masters of 
the English tongue at its best. We all know the 
charm of his pen, which has a way of wheedling us out 
of our self-confidence when most we want to show how 
wrong he is. His cold logic seems to thaw into winsome 
geniality under the sunny shaft of humour which quickly 
follows each stinging thrust. The aptness of his illustrations 
is heightened by the spice of sarcasm that often flavours 
them. Altogether nis rapier-pen is perhaps the deftest 
weapon wielded by anybody in these days of clumsy sledge- 
hammering as a substitute for intellectual fencing. Since 
he settled in Canada, Goldwin Smith has been the redeemer 
of its literary reputation, perhaps its creator. Equally the 
friend and associate of every literary celebrity of his day, he 
absorbed the best and noblest thoughts of them all. 

HiS LOYALTY OR CONSISTENCY 

Mr. Wiman is indignant that any one should question his 

loyalty or consistency. Even on the subject of Ireland 
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Mr. Smith is all but infallible, and as to his loyalty, on 
that subject therecan be no doubt. He says :— 

If the healing of the great schism of the Anglo-Saxon rare 
were of all things the most desirable to do, no event could 
have been more contributory to it than the presence on this 
Continent, in Canada, of so great an advocate of better 
relations 2s is found in Goldwin Smith. 

In proof of this he quotes the following passage from 
Mr. Smith's address at Toronto, on Aristocracy :— 

Iam one of those who go, in a certain sense, beyond 
Imperial Federation, inasmuch as I desire a moral federation 
not only of the forty millions, but of the hundred millions of 
the English-speaking race, leaving each section of the race to 
regulate its political institutions and its commercial affairs 
in accordance with its own interests and the circumstances 
of its own case. If this is treason, it is treason from which 
some Englishmen who were supposed to be good patriots and 
good servants of the Crown have not been free. 

Two sentences more, and we have done :— 

Some one has said that Canada has three great political 
parties, the Tories, the Liberals, and Goldwin Smith. The 
future will show the last to have been by no means the least, 
measured by quality of statesmanship and far-reaching force 
of influence. In the three great countries concerned in the 
question at icsue, this intellectual giant, this wise philoso- 
pher, this learned scholar and most graceful writer, plays 
a part peculiarly his own. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. W. R. InaE, discussing the chapters of M. de Lave- 
leye’s new book in the National Review, which deal with 
the relations of Church and State, says that he regrets 
that M.de Laveleye did not touch upon the English 
Church. Mr. Inge thinks that the Church would become 
a danger to the State. The Church would monopolise 
the loyalty which it now shares with the State, and it 
would partially estrange what is now one of the most 
steadily patriotic classes in the community. Not only so, 
but the parsons would all turn Socialists, or at least— 

The Church, poor, oppressed, and despoiled, would natu- 
rally, with a view to self-protection, if not for offensive 
warfare, look for political allies. A large party, and not the 
least active, would seek and find these allies in the Socialists. 
The number of Church Socialists would be enormously in- 
creased by disendowment. The prospect is not one tobe viewed 
with equanimity. The advancing tide of Socialism can only 
be met by a steady exertion of all the moral force in the 
country. How, then, will it be withstood, if the predatory 
host is led by ministers of religion, whose honest zeal to make 
an end of poverty isquickened by a natnral wish to retaliate 
upon the irreligious plutocracy and the dissenting bourgeoisie, 
who allowed their Church to be stripped of its ancient 
rights and possessions ? pas 

In the Newbery House Magazine Dr. Hayman concludes 
his review of “ Mr. Goldwin Smith and Disestablish- 
ment,” and delares that the triumph of the Liberation 
Society will be the ruin of the country :— 

Since imperial Rome called her legions home and broke 
up her establishments in the margin of empire, to rally force 
for defence of its seat of life, no such,blow has been struck at 
the vitals of the higher civilisation as this would be. But 
this would be more fatally disastrous, because in this case 
the blow would be struck at that central seat itself; and 
because the moral and spiritual influences thus withered 
penetrate the life of humanity more deeply than such as are 
political, secular, and material. At home, voluntary schools 
closed, religious education broken up, orphanages, refuges, 
hospitals, stunted or starved, would be but the superficial 
symptoms. The disease generated would be the great cancer 
of selfishness eating deeply into the bosom of the nation, as 
soon as the one great national witness to its higher calling 
and nobler aims had been removed. It would be nothing 
short of the suicide of a great nation in its noblest seat of life. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
A FRIEND’S REMINISCENCES, 


In the Century Magazine for March, H. H. Boyesen 
contributes an interesting account of some conversations 
which he had with Hans Christian Andersen in 1873. At 
that time Boyesen was staying with a friend of Ander- 
sen’s, who was ill, and Andersen used to come to the 
house to see the invalid. Beyesen made his acquaint- 
ance, and subsequently met him repeatedly. The follow- 
ing is his description of Andersen as he found him :— 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


I fou.d him, as at our first meeting, lying on the sofa 
wrapped in a dressing-gown. He was pale and emaciated ; 


. but his face seemed ennobled by suffering, and had lost the 


plebeian look which js characteristic of all the portraits 
taken during the earlier periods of his life. The large 
receding forehead, which was spacious and of good pro- 
portions, was the only feature which gave any indication of 
intellect; the nose, mouth, and chin were rudely modelled, 
almost ugly. 

The grayish blue eyes were full of kindness ; but they were 
small, and could never have been luminous. The whole 
figure was loose-jointed and angular, and the arms and legs 
seemed too long in proportion to the trunk. 

THE STORY-TELLER AND THE NATURALIST. 
They had a good deal of talk, in the course of which 
Darwin’s name was mentioned. Andersen regarded 
Darwin as an absurd and insignificant crank, and when 
Boyesen spoke of him with respect as the greatest natura- 
list uf the age :— 

‘Oh, itis very sad,” he said, with a naiveté which laid 
bare his simple, childlike soul, “that men cannot be satis- 
tied with what God has taught them, but must question His 
word as if they knew better than He. Useful inventions 
which make life easier and happier, those I approve of with 
all my heart, and to them the scientists ought to confine 
their labours. But when they come to me and want to de- 
prive me of my faith in God and His word, then I say to 
them, ‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, I know as much about this as 
you do, and cannot accept you as guides.’” 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Andersen gave the following account of his interview 
with Dumas :— 

“It was during my second visit to Paris in 1842 that I met 
Dumas. Whenever I called I was told that he was not up 
yet, until I concluded that he spent the whole day in bed. 
At last, when I had called half a dozen times in vain, being 
always told that he was in bed, I sent up my letter and 
determined to wait until he should get up. After a while 
the servant returned and asked me to accompany him to M. 
Dumas’s bedroom. It was a splendidly furnished room, but 
in great disorder. As I entered, Dumas looked up, nodded 
kindly to me, and said :—‘Sit down a minute, I am just 
having a visit from a lady’; and, seeing my astonishment, 
he burst into a hearty laugh, and added :—‘ It is my muse. 
She will be going directly.’ 

“He was sitting up in bed as he said this, writing at light- 
ning speed, in a clear, beautiful hand, and shying each sheet, 
as ne finished it, across the floor in all directions. I could 
scarcely step for fear of spoiling his manuscript. I waited 
for ten or fifteen minutes, during which he kept scratching 
away, crying out every now and then, ‘ Viva! Bon, mon 
garcon!’ ‘Excellent, Alexandre!’ At last, with a jerk, as 
of an earthquake, he rolled his huge form out of bed, wrapped 
the blanket about him, toga-fashion, and in this costume ad- 
vanced toward me, declaiming furiously at the top of his voice. 
As he strode along with theatrical gesture I fell back, half 
alarmed at his vehemence; and when I had reached the 
door he seized me by the lapels of my coat. shook me gently, 
and said, ‘ Now isn’t that magnificent, eh ? Superb; worthy 





of Racine!” I assented, as soon as I could catch my breath, 
that it was very magnificent. ‘It’s my new play,’ he said. 
‘I write an act, and often more, before breakfast. This is 
the third act I have just finished.’ 


‘* CELEBRITIES ” OF PARIS, 

“Another time I called upon him; he was living in the 
Hotel des Princes in Rue Richelieu. He asked if I would not 
like to become acquainted with the celebrities of Paris. | 
answered that I had the honour of knowing Victor Hugo 
already. 

““« Victor Hugo,’ he interrupted me ; ‘oh, yes; he is well 
enough, but he is no great celebrity. No; come along with 
me, and I will show you celebrities who are better worth 
knowing.’ I thanked him very much, and declared myself 
ready to go with him. ‘lo my surprise he took me to the 
greenroom of the Theatre Saint-Martin. They were giving a 
ballet, and we found ourselves in a throng of ladies dressed 
in tricot and gauze petticoats. I assure you I was very much 
embarrassed; but Dumas was not in the least abashed. | 
would have made my escape, but Dumas seized me by the 
arm and introduced me to two fairies with whom he was 
talking. I saw from the way they looked at me that Dumas 
had been talking to them about me, I feared they were 
making sport of me, and it hurt me very much. As I retired 
a second time, Dumas came after me, laughing merrily. 

“*No skulking, my lad,’ he said; ‘come back and make 
yourself agreeable.’ 

‘IT assured him I did not know French enough to be agree- 
able to ladies. 

“«Oh, never mind that,’ he insisted; but 1 saw plainly 
enough that he was making merry at my expense, and I bade 
him good-evening. 

«Well, he said, as he shook my hand at parting, ‘ how do 
you like our celebrities?’ 

“‘ As he was about to return to the greenroom he suddenly 
changed his mind, took my arm, and invited me to dine with 
him at his hotel. He seemed to feel sorry that he had 
offended me, and ever afterward he was one of my kindest 
friends in Paris.” 


“THE UGLY DUCKLING.” —‘*‘ THE STORY OF MY LIFE.” 


The last time I called upon Andersen he had just received 
a visit from some lofty personage—a member of some royal 
family, if I remember rightly—and he could talk of nothing 
but the gracious condescension and kindness of the duke or 
prince. He was less interesting to me than he had been on 
previous occasions, because his excessive humility seemed 
unbecoming in a man who by dint of genius had risen from 
the lowest origin to a world-wide fame. We conversed for a 
while about royalty in general, and he had kind words and 
admiration for every rogue who sat or had sat upon a 
throne. 

I rose to take my leave, but lingered talking; and on my 
expres#img a desire to hear him read, he half rose upon his 
sofa, adjusted his pillows, and began to recite from memory 
“The Ugly Duckling.” 

His manner was easy and conversational, full of caressing 
inflections, such as one employs in telling a tale to a child. 
In the pathetic passages he was visibly affected, and he 
closed almost solemnly. 

“It is the story of my own life,” he said. “I was myself 
the despised swan in the poultry-yard, the poet in the house 
of the Philistines.” I felt suddenly, as he finished his recital, 
that I understood the man. I had caught the key-note of 
his character. All that was good and noble in him rose in 
vivid light before me. I never saw him again. 





Wagner on Parisian Amusements.—Admirers of 
Richard Wagner will turn with some curiosity to an 
article from his pen on Parisian Amusements. It was 
contributed to Lewald’s German magazine Europa in 
1841, and was signed ‘‘ V. Freudenfeier.” A translation 
appears in the current number of the Meister. 
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EMILE DE LAVELEYE 
HIS WORKS AND HIS IDEAS. 


In our student years, wrote Paul Laffitte, in the Revue 
Bleue recently, certain writers would have an attrac- 
tion for us—philosophers, moralists, eccn mists, his- 

rians : with them one was able to leave the beaten paths. 
tn their judgment of men and things they knew how to 
unite respect for the past with the intelligence of the 
present ; they were liberal without being doctrinaire, open 
to new ideas, incapable of reducing politics to the preju- 
dices of party, or science to the formulas of a school. 
Emile de Laveleye was such a master of our youth. 

Born at Bruges in 1822, he began his studies at that 
town and finished them at Paris at the Stanislas College. 
For the last thirty years nearly he had been Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Liége, and his 
teaching there made some noise in the world, as much 
because of the talent of the master as because of the 
novelty of certain of his doctrines. The citizen of a 
neighbouring State, M. de Laveleye was no stranger to 
France; he knew France and loved her. He was 
one of the earliest and most eminent contributors 
of the Revue des WVeux Mondes. The Institute 
elected him one of its correspondents ; and his principal 
works were brought out by the great Paris publishers. 
His works on political and social questions will survive 
him—‘‘The Essay on the Forms of Government in 
Modern Societies ” (1872) ; “‘ Contemporary Socialism ;” 
and especially ‘‘ Property and Its Primitive Forms ” 
(1874), which has been translated into English, German, 
Danish, and Russian. Among contemporary publicists 
there are few whose names are so well known to the 
larger public. This is because M. de Laveleye had two 
eminent French qualities—sincerity and clearness ; he 
said what he thought, and that so as to be heard. Many 
must have felt, on hearing of his death, that they had 
lost a kinsman. He was one of those writers to whom 

you turn gladly, that your own ideas may be tested. All 
his life he has fought for liberty without recognising in it 
the supreme end of the struggle : he loved liberty as a 
means, an instrument of progress, but’ he was careful 
not to confound it with progress itself. Accepting the 
problems of politics and sociology in their entire com- 
plexity, he avoided that peculiar pride of individualism 
which has caused so many Liberals to fall miserably. 
He wished the individual to be free, more and more 
free ; but he refused to see any connection whatever 
between the independence of the citizen and the weak- 
ness of the State. 

Thus M. de Laveleye had taken an independent 
position ; he was as distant from those who would con- 
centrate everything in the hands of the Government, as 
from those who saw in the Government only a necessary 
evil. It was one of his characteristic traits that he 
always applied the objective and historical method where 
others are too often contented with solutions @ priori. 
In studying the past he saw that the réle of the State 
was constantly becoming more important as social ques- 
tions became more complex. “Civilisation,” he said, 
**means increase of life in every sense. A more intense 
life needs more organs. The organ of every organised 
society is the State. ... The State is not adverse to 
liberty ; on the contrary, it is frequently the ally and 
even the author of it in bringing more justice into 
human relations.” M. de Laveleye’s conception of 
liberty was therefore a very broad and a very human one ; 
and his idea of a society wisely governed may perhaps be 
—- thus: The free individual in the powerful 

tate. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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M. de Laveleye explained every question in the light of 
history—particulary his theory of property. In his eyes 
the great problem of democracy was neither political, 
administrative, military, or religious : it was an economic 
problem. He was persuaded that if France ever 
succeeded in establishing definitely a democratic form 
of government, that success would be due in a great 
measure to the existence of her numerous class of small 
rural proprietors. No one, perhaps, ever had a clearer 
view of the difficulties and the dangers of our social 
question. Long ago he saw that the democracy needed 
enlightening and organising, and he worked at it inces- 
santly, and without being discouraged, for fifty years. 
By his independent position in political matters, by the 
extreme variety of his works, by his practical sense com- 
bined with a speculative spirit, by the place which he 
occupied in the extreme left of political economy, he 
reminds us of John Stuart Mill; and like the English 
philosopher, he was bound to offend sometimes the re- 
actionary school, and sometimes the revolutionary school ; 
but no one will ever dispute the accuracy of his know- 
ledge, the greatness of his efforts, his courage, and his 
good faith. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN FRANCE. 


Po.iTIcaL economy, which was generally treated as a 
very dull science, during the first half of this century atany 
rate, has of late years becomea much more popular subject, 
and that with all classes of society, and yet there is more 
division than ever among the economists themselves as to 
what are true economic principles. While one party 
would have a fundamental renovation of society, another 
school preaches the doctrine of laissez-faire. In a short 
but interesting article in the Revue Encyclopédique, of 
February 15th, M. Francois Bernard draws attention to 
some recent French books on economic subjects. Amon 
others, to the “ New Dictionary of Political Economy,” 
by M. Léon Say, and to “Money and International 
Bi-metallism,” by the late M. de Laveleye. 

The dictionary to which M. Léon Say lends the 
authority of his name, with M. Joseph Chailley as his 
lieutenant, is not a new edition of the dictionary which 
he published in 1852. It is an entirely new work, much 
better conceived than the old one, being written on a 
much wider plan, less scholastic, and perhaps a little 
eclectic, but attacking seriously all the social pro- 
blems of the day, and giving about each one all the 
particulars necessary to enable one to form a clear judg- 
ment. Labour questiors. ‘nancial questions, syndicates, 
all are included. Ofc . 2, M. Say is all for private 
industrial enterprise, and only admits State intervention 
in indispensable cases. In the matter of insurance of 
workmen, and especially in the matter of public assist- 
ance, no obligation is admitted, but great concessions 
have been on to modern aspirations. Even colonisa- 
tion is taken up in the favourable sense of national 
expansion. 


The Revue des Revues.—With the February number 
the Revue des Revues, which seeks to do for France what 
the Review or Reviews is endeavouring to do for the 
English-speaking world, we note that the original founder 
and editor, M. Ernest W. Smith, has been succeeded in 
the editorial chair by M. Jean Finot, and the address of 
the office is now 7, Rue le Peletier, Paris. The first 
number under the new régime contains an interesting 
article on the Russians and the Germans, by the editor. 


+ 
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2458 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
A Sxetcu spy His Large Secretary. 


Tux Arena for February has a very good portrait of 
Herbert Spencer for its frontispiece, and the first place in 
the number is given to an article by Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
for many years Mr. Spencer’s private secretary. It is 
rather difficult to write anything interesting about 
Herbert Spencer, nor does Mr. Hudson succeed in over- 
coming the difficulties of his subject. 


SPENCER AS A BOY. 


He says that young Spencer— 


was, measured by the standard of mere acquisition, a very 
backward boy. At the age of seven—an age when Mill was 
already familiar with Latin and Greek—Spencer was learn- 
ing to read; and after that he does not appear to have 
exhibited much of that inherent fondness for books which 
so Often distinguishes the embryo man of letters. It is 
amusing to find that the first volume which seems to have 
attracted his attention was good, moral, prosy old “ Sandford 
and Merton”—a book which, in some most unazcountable 
way, has managed to endear itself to the affections of large 
portions of the English-speaking youth. 

When, by-and-bye, the elder Spencer gave up his school 
and devoted himself to private teaching, Herbert was sent 
from home to continue his education. In his new circum- 
stances he proved himself anything but an apt scholar. He 
was restless, inattentive, idle, impatient under restraint, and 
with a constitutional love of having his own way which made 
him rebellious under the usual methods of control. More- 
over, he early exhibited a marked repugnance to the ordinaily 
routine of the school curriculum. To get a lesson by heart 
was almost intolerable, and he evinced an awkward dislike 
to accepting statements merely because they were set down 
in books. It is said that he rarely recited correctly anything 
that he had learned by rote ; but, on the other hand, he soon 
showed himself superior to all the other boys of his age in 
matters demanding observation, thought, and reasoning 
powers, 

HIS REAL EDUCATION. 


Meanwhile, as is usual in all such cases, his real educa- 
tion was going on outside the school-house wall. A fond- 
ness for the study of nature in all its varied manifestations 
was an early developed characteristic ; ard in long country 
rambles after specimens for his herbarium and entomological 
collections, many a delighful half-holiday was passed. But 
more than this; at home the conditions were exceedingly 
favourable for the growth and exnansion of his mind. Into 
the house came regularly, w 4y week and month by 
month, the more advanced of «... medical, scientific, and 
literary periodicals ; and into these the boy was permitted 
to delve almost at his will. And even more important 
than his miscellaneous reading were the table conversations 
to which he was from the first an attentive listener. The 
elder Spencer and his brothers—all men of strong intellect, 
genuine cultivation, and pronounced views, and all Radicals 
in religion as well as in politics—were accustomed during 
their family gatherings to canvass with a freedom and 
thoronghness alike rare, all the more important public issues 
of the Gay ; and young Spencer was thus habituated from his 
earliest boyhood to the treatment as open questions of all 
matters connected with the varied problems of the Church 
and the world. At a time when most children are being 
taught, before all things, the sacredness of tradition, Spencer 
was already breathing the keenest atmosphere of discussion. 
In this way were naturally strengthened his already unmis- 
takable tendency towards original investigation and his 
equally pronounced hatred of accepting any statement upon 
mere authority, no matter how good in itself that authority 
might be. 





THE CRISIS IN HIS LIFE. 


After describing how Mr. Spencer spent some time in 
engineering and sub-editing the Zconomist, he thus 
describes the beginning of his life’s work :— 

The year 1860, to the verge of which we have now brought 
him, marks the great crisis in Spencer's life, for it was this 
year that witnessed the publication of the prospectus of his 
philosophic system, In the light of this new and colossal 
undertaking, upon the threshold of which he now stocd, all 
his previous work, remarkable though that had been, assumes 
the proportions of simple experiment and preparation. ‘The 
time had now come for achievement. The out-!ined plan of 
the whole system of ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy” was given to 
the public, and Spencer laid his hand to a task which he 
knew would mean the production of ten stout volumes of no 
very saleable character, and which he calculated would occupy 
twenty years of regular and persistent toil. 


HIS POVERTY— 


Marvellous in itself, this great enterprise becomes still more 
marvellous when we come to examine the conditions of its 
inception and execution. In the first place, Spencer's 
financial prospects at the time were not in any way satisfac- 
tory. Possessed at the outset of but small private resourccs, 
he had frittered away the greater part of these in his devo- 
tion to studies which had brought him but small practical 
recompense. He had, indeed, derived something of an income 
from his pen, but his articles had demanded too much con- 
scientious thought and labour to make their production a 
paying concern. A smallsum of money left him by his uncle, 
the clergyman, now deceased, had been largely swallowed up 
by the publicatioa of two volumes which had so little to 
commend them in the market that their value as an invest- 
ment had been nothing at all; while further drain upon his 
purse had been made by eighteen months of idleness, ani 
the added expenses consequent upon deranged health. 

AND ILL-HEALTH. 

Beyond, and worse than all this, was the fact that his 
break-down had left him in so impaired a condition that three 
hours a day were all he could rely on for carrying forward 
his work, Further, as a commercial enterprise, the proposed 
undertaking offered nothing of an encouraging character ; 
for few enough in the nature of things would care anything 
about such a work; while amongst those who looked 
on with partial interest or half-roused sympathy, there 
were many who deprecated the self-imposed task as too 
a nbitious for accomplishment in a single lifetime, and as 
even foolhardy in the uncertain state of his health. Surely 
such a combination of obstacles might well have proved 
enough to deter a less conrageous or less resolute man. But 
Spencer believed that he had a gospel to preach to a world 
which, if indifferent at the moment, might presently be 
induced to listen and to learn. One thing only seems to 
me more impressive than his unflinching confidence in the 
adequacy of his own powers to the carrying out of his 
gigantic plan ; and that is, his calm, firm faith in the ultimate 
triumph of those great principles which it was his high 
privilege to enunciate to the world. 

From that time onward there is little to record beyond 

the gradual progress of his life-work towards completion. 
All else in his biography henceforth takes a purely episodical 
character, 
_ Mr. Spencer is now 72 years of age, and it is quite 
impossible for him ever to complete the work to which he 
has put hishand. In the last thirty years he has written 
5,000 closely-printed pages, and, what is more sur- 
prising, has found a considerable number of readers to 
appreciate them. 


THER« is a very interesting account of athletic sports 
at Oxford and Cambridge in the English Illustrated 
Mryazine for March, which has some instantaneors pho- 
tographs of high jumps, and long jumps, and finishes. 
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RUBINSTEIN AND HIS IDEAS. 
RvBinsTE1’s latest book, “ Music and, Its Masters,” 
@ritten in Russian and German, may be regarded as the 
musical sensation of the hour, and most interesting 
notices of it appear in tne KritischeRevue aus Oesterreich 
of February Ist, by Dr. Theodor Gottlieb, and in the 
Boston Musical Herald of February, by the famous Pro- 
fessor Eduard Hanslick, whose article on it has been 
translated from the German. The book is described by 
Rubinstein as a conversation on Music: it is really a 
first-rate interview, in the course of which the master 
has discussed every question of interest impartially, 
amusingly, and brightly. He has not concerned himself 
with elegance of a but as he is of a warm as well as 
a rugged nature, his presentation of his views and 
experiences is at once honest and fascinating. 

THE SOUL OF MUSIC. 

The origin of the book was the visit of a lady who 
expressed surprise to Rubinstein for having only the 
busts of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, and Glinka 
in his music-room. ‘‘ Why only these?” she asked ; do 
you not revere Mozart ?” and Rubinstein makes answer : 

The opera was the strong point in Mozart, and to me it 
is only a secondary musical species. Never in the opera 
has the tone of tragedy sounded, or will it sound, as in 
Beethoven's adagios. The deepest emotions are beyond 
words. Composers of vocal music remind me of people who 
only have the right to answer questions, not to ask them, or 
to talk themselves. The symphony stands higher than the 
opera ; instrumental music is the soul of music. 

THE PREHISTORIC AGE. 

His division into periods is interesting. Everything 
that was written before the middle of the sixteenth 
century belongs to prehistoric times. It was a scientific 
epoch, and there is nothing to be said about it. The 
first works in which the scientific gives way to the mood 
of the soul are the church conipositions of Palestrina. 

THE SECOND AND THIRD EPOCHS. 

Palestrina is succeeded by a brilliant series of artists, 
chief among them being the tive already mentioned. 
“There is more soul in Bach and Handel than there was 
in Palestrina. Bach is a cathedral; Handel a royal 
castle.” Mozart is spoken ef with enthusiasm ; but at 
last mankind longed to say a serious word, longed for 
action, and Beethoven appeared. Beethoven’s flight 
took us up to the stars ; but the voice of Schubert sang, 
“Come down to us; the earth, too, is fair.” As 
Beethoven was the culmination of the second epoch, 
Schubert appeared as the father of the third—the lyric- 
romantic epoch. He created the ‘‘ mood song,” a form 
that comes from the heart and goes to the heart. It 
was objected that Schubert did not revise his com- 
positions. To this Rubinstein replies :— 

God created woman, surely the loveliest part of his work, 
but full of faults. So it is with Schubert, the melodic 
element outweighs all the faults there may be. Bach, 
Beethoven, and Schubert, I repeat, are the highest summits 
in music. Mendelssohn sheds no tears, but he created lovely 
and perfect things and saved instrumental music. Schumann 
speaks more from the soul than does Mendelssohn, but the 
spirit of the piano is Chopin. 

Chopin is the last representative of the third or lyric- 
romantic epoch, which also includes Weber, Raff, Gade, 
Brahms, Bruch, and Goldmark, ‘‘ because of the charac- 
ter of their creations, and because of their musical 
training.” 


THE NEW ERA. 
A Russian, but not a great master exactly, was 
Glinka, but Rubinstein is especially attached to him. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


It is more interesting to learn who are the chief figures 
in the fourth or modern era, and what is said of them. 
They are Berlioz, Wagner, and Liszt. Berlioz was at 
once an innovator ; Wagner, in specific musical respects, 
was not profound or great, but Rubinstein sympathises 
with his art principles though not with all his methods. 


If Wagner had ccmposed his operas and brought them 
out without writing about them, the public would criticise 
them as is the case with other music. But just as the papal 
declaration of infallibility spoiled the Catholic religion for 
many a one, does Wagner's declaration of what he cqnsiders 
to be the only salvation awaken opposition and protest. 
Liszt was the demon of music, and his piano playing was in- 
comparable in every respect, but as a composer he is a 
mournful spectacle. Everywhere he appears as a gesticula- 
tor: in his church compositions, before God; and in his 
orchestral compositions, before the public. 


Thus for Rubinstein the end of music came with 
Schumann and Chopin. ‘‘ Finis Musicie,” he cries sadly, 
“ Interesting things, to be sure, are written to-day, but 
nothing beautiful, great, profound, or lofty.” 

WOMEN AS COMPOSERS. 

In conclusion, Rubiustein’s remarks on women com- 
posers may be quoted : 

The increase of the feminine contingent in music, both in 
instrumental execution and in composition (I except the de- 
partment of singing, in which they have always excelled), 
begins with the second half of our century. I regard it as 
one of the signs of musical decadence. Women lack two 
prime qualities necessary for creating—subjectivity and 
initiative. In practice they cannot get beyond objectivity 
(imitation), they lack courage and conviction to rise to subjec- 
tivity. For musical creation they lack absorption,concentration, 
power of thought, largeness of emotional horizon, freedom in 
outlining, &c. It is a mystery why it should just be music, 
the noblest, most beautiful, refined, spiritual, and emotional 
product of the human mind, that is so inaccessible to woman, 
who is a compound of all those qualities ; all the more as she 
has done great things in the cther arts, even in the sciences. 
The two things most peculiar to women—love of a man and 
tender feeling for a child—have found no echo from them in 
music. I know no love duo or cradle song composed by a 
woman. I do not say that there are none, but only that not 
one composed by a woman has the artistic value that could 
make it typical. 


MUSICAL IMITATIONS OF NATURE. 

THERE is an interesting article on this subject in the 
Boston Musical Herald of February. Mr. L. C. Elson 
writes that the hen has entered into music with as much 
definiteness as in painting, for not only did Scandelli in 
1570 picture her cackle in a vocal work, but the great 
Rameau, in the early part of the last century, transcribed 
her tones for the spinet in a graphic little tone picture 
called “La Poule.” 

Equally numerous, but generally of a higher order, are 
the various thunderstorms that appear in music. In 
Beethoven's “ Pastoral Symphony ” we find the truest 
imitation of nature, the anxious hush before the tempest, 
the bursting of the storm, the rising wind and the clear- 
ing off all pictured as accurately to the ear as any 
painter could do to the eye. Rossini’s storm in the 
“William Tell” overture is a tempest worthy to be 
spoken of with the best of musical bad weather. 

Of nature in her calmer moods there are also beautiful 
pictures in music. The grandeur of the ocean belongs to 
Rubinstein by right, for no one has reached a higher 
presentation of the subject than he in his “ Ocean 
Symphony,” although Mendelssohn runs him hard in two 
of his overtures, 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
By Joun Burns anp OTHERS. 

Joun Burns writes a capital article in the Nineteenth 
Century for March upon the London County Council, 
under the title ‘‘Towards a Commune.” It is a very 
sensible, readable account of what the London County 
Council has done. Mr. Burns thinks that the London 
County Council has enthroned itself in the hearts of its 
citizens. It has installed itself in the people’s mind that 
it is London’s corporate conscience, and the measure of its 
future work is the salvation of the derelicts described in 
Charles Booth’s wonderful but awful book. Deep down 
in the abyss of London’s poverty can be found thousands, 
that, in the gloom, see with hopeful eyes the light the 
Council has for the first time shed over the lot of 
degradation and toil. Little did John Burns think when 


‘he spent three months in Pentonville Gaol that he 


would ever live to write in the Nimeteenth Century so 
proud a record of three years of such work as this. It 
is a thing to be grateful for, and it is enough to make 
us all thank God and take courage. 

ONLY “MODERATELY ” TRUE. 


Mr. Prothero writes an article in reply to Mr. Burns 
which is little more than a foil to it. He is hardly to 
blame for the task of writing the article, which was 
thrust upon him at the last moment. There is something 
very touching in the remark with which he opens. ‘‘Mr. 
Burns's article,” says Mr. Prothero, “demands, in fairness, 
an expression of the moderate view, but the moderate 
champion has from inevitable causes failed to appear.” 
So Mr. Prothero had to scribble off at the eleventh hour 
something that would do as an apology fora reply. The 
non-appearance of the Moderate champion is the feature 
of the County Council elections. But I was hardly pre- 
pared to find that the Moderate champion, for whose 
advent poor Mr. Corbett appealed so strenuously, but 
appealed in vain in the election, should be equally found 
wanting when aJl that was asked for was an article in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Mr. Prothero should have taken more care about his 
facts. It is not true that the members of the old 
Council who most inspired the confidence of the public 
have all retired. He says that Sir Thomas Farrar, Mr. 
Cohen, Lord Lingen, and Mr. Farquhar are all gone, 
and that in their place stand men unacquainted with 
business and finance. Sir John Lubbock retires, it is 
true ; his place is taken by the Duke of Norfolk, who 
can hardly be regarded as a man elected not for intelli- 
gence, but for political partizanship. Lord Lingen and 
Sir Thomas Farrar will sit as Aldermen for another three 
years. Mr. Cohen and Mr. Farquhar have not retired, 
and both are seeking re-election. After such a blunder 
as this, Mr. Prothero may well be ashamed that he has 
allowed himself to accuse John Burns for want of candour. 
Surely, this eleventh-hour champion of the Moderates 
ought to deem it necessary to be Moderate in accuracy 
as in other things. 

MUNICIPAL INVESTMENTS, 

The New Review publishes two articles on the County 
Council, the “ Impeachment,” by Mr. T. G. Fardell, and 
the “Defence,” by Mr. Charles Harrison. Mr. Fardell’s 
“Tmpeachment” is worth while reading, if only to show 
how very little can be said against the policy of the 
County Council. His chief point is that coal costs 5s, 
per ton more than it did before the Coal Dues were 
abolished, and that it will be better to renew the lease of 
the Tramways on favourable terms than to buy 
them up. He is in favour of buying up all land suitable 
for preservation as open spaces, and for taking vigorous 





action against the insanitary areas. Mr. Harrison's 
article is interesting, but not so popularly written as 
John Burns’s. The following figures are, however, useful 
to be placed on record :— 
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é £8. d.|£ 8. d. £ £ 
Liverpool... «| 517,951 12 6 4] 26 5. 2 | 4,903,918 | 4,947 905 
Manchester ee] 505,343 15 2 0} 20 6 9 | 7,005,010 { 3,306,408 
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Glasgow ... .| 567,656 9 9 8]13 9 8 | 3,806,815 | 3,603,280 
Halifax ... oo 82,864 1619 1] 2016 7 | 1,(64 54 
Sheffield ... oe 324,243 817 7/10 4 8/2, 
Bradford ... «| 216,361 1817 5/2415 1/3 
Bolton ... eo} 115,002 18 3 2/20 0 9 
*Estimated. 





The Council in its administration has not been, and will 
not prove, corrupt or incompetent, but if its past policy he 
not pursued it will sink back again to vestrydom, and tke 
beneficent work of London’s first Council will be destroyed. 

The municipalisation or outlay of London ratepayers ia 
remunerative capital purposes will not be making London 
into a gigantic London Company, Limited, with the rate- 
payers as shareholders, but will be followmg a policy pursued 
outside London in which we find nearly £53,000,000 laid 
out by municipalities in remunerative undertakings, 2s 
against £41,000,000 of unremunerative outlay in the same 
towns, and as against London outlay of £400,000 solely in 
unremunerative undertakings of its embankments, main 
sewers, bridge tolls, and streets. 

LORD HOBHOUSE’S DEFENCE. 

Lord Hobhouse defends the London County Counci', 
in the Contemporary Review, from its assailants by 
explaining exactly what the Council is and what it ha: 
done. He is astonished at the vigour that the Council 
has thrown into its purely administrative work :— 

The result has been an administration upright beyond even 
cavil, putting a stop to waste and promoting economy, and 
so efficient as to defy the most hostile criticism. 

All this has been done under the cold shade of Ministerial 
neglect, and under the perpetual fusillade of hostile attacks 
from bitter and unscrupulous foes fighting in ambuscade 
behind an anonymous Press; all done, too, in spite of un- 
paralleled difficulties and disasters. 

Lord Hobhouse then deals ad seriatim with the five 
heads of the indictment of the County Council which he 
is able to extract from the City Press, and then proceeds 
to deplore the attempt of the rival caucuses to fight the 
battle strictly on the lines of party national politics, 

Supposing that the rank and file of the political parties 
obey the edict of their leaders, we shall have taken a distinc 
step backwards towards the state of things against which we 
rebelled, viz., the government of London by and in the 
interests of the United Kingdom, instead of government by 
and in the interests of Londoners. 

After incidentally reproving Mr. Webb’s working 1aan, 
who does not care twopence about the great issues of the 
day, Lord Hobhouse concludes by stating the essence of 
the late election as follows :— 

Let all bear in mind what is the kernel and essence of th 
contest now going on. Are Londoners to have a Municipal 
Government with the ordinary incidents, such as has been 
found beneficial in other large towns; or are they to find 
that, under the name and the pretence of Local Government, 
they have been put off with nothing but a new plan for 
electing the old Board of Works with hardly more functions 
than before? Is London to have self-government in local 
affairs or not? 
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OLD AGE PENSION: FOR AND AGAINST. 
CANON BLACKLEY. 

Canon Buackiey, in the Contemporary Review for 
March, discusses the three pension schemes which are 
now before the country. These he describes as 
follows :— 


The first, my own—of a Universal Compulsory Pension 
Scheme, levying contributions from the young during a few 
years of unburdened and abundant earnings; the carrying 
out of which is not at all, as too often hastily assumed, a 
question of possibility, but of simple management, which 
would not need to extract weekly from each young worker’s 

ket a fraction of wages received, but simply act in deduc- 
tions from wages before their receipt. The effect of such 
deduction would be only to slightly reduce wages during a few 
years, without reducing at all the minimum necessary to 
maintain existence, and any assumed hardship of such a 
collection would be entirely removed by the State under- 
taking half the cost; (2) Mr. Chamberlain’s Voluntary 
Scheme, for giving a certain State aid, equal in every case 
and at every age, to voluntary contributors, which State aid 
would immensely facilitate the easy efforts of the young but 
would be of decreasing assistance by every year of age from 
youth onwards to the insurance of those who were wise 
enough to volunteer; and (3) Mr. Booth’s Old Age Endow- 
ment scheme, which I believe should be, and I humbly trust 
will be, in the clear interest of a good cause, entirely put out 
of public view, as a most dangerous and even injurious pro 
posal on the grounds: (1) Of its enormous public cost; (2) 
its tendency to deteriorate character ; (3) its direct opposi- 
tion to true Poor Law reform; (4) its obstructive effect in 
discouraging not only self help, but the introduction of 
sounder measures ; and (5) its absolute disregard of the first 
principles of political economy. 


He criticises Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme sympathetically, 
but with discrimination. He protests against the ap- 
proval of the Friendly Societies being made a sine qud 
non. 

If they were financially qualified and personally willing I 
should, as heartily as any man, desire that they should co- 
operate; but as I question their financial qualification and 
doubt their willingness, I must further believe that to make 
their co-operation essential would be, practically, to nullify 
the scheme. 

He objects also to the introduction of the Life 
Insurance question into the Pension question. When 
you are endeavouring to secure a man’s old age against 
pauperism it is not wise to complicate the scheme and 
increase the difficulties of that provision by requiring 
him to provide an insurance of his life for the benefit of 
other people, who may never exist. 


A HINT FROM GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. George Holloway, M.P., in the National Remew for 
March, describes a successful experiment carried out 
under his auspices in Gloucestershire, whereby, he main- 
tains, all the advantages of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
have been attained by an intelligently-managed Friendly 
Society :— 

The leading principles of the scheme are (1) that one 
simple contribution provides for sickness, old age, and death ; 
(2) that each member’s contribution is in exact proportion to 
hisage and liability to fall upon the Sick Fund, so that all the 
members, irrespective of age, meet upon an exact equality ; 
(3) that there is equa] division (but not distribution) of the 
annual surplus, which becomes a self-acting annuity fund for 
every member ; (4) that the Society has no liabilities beyond 
actual assets in hand, and therefore can never become insol- 
vent. 
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To insure ten shillings a week during sickness, members 
from fifteen to thirty years of age contribute a penny a day, 
for between those ages the liability to sickness variés 
slightly; but from thirty years upwards the average sickness 
increases, and it is found that a halfpenny a month extra 
contribution for each and every year beyond thirty places 
members of all ages upon an almost exact equality. The 
equitable division of the Annual Surplus Fund of the Society 
then becomes an equal share to each member, irrespective of 
age. 

Mr. Holloway is so convinced of the excellence of this 
scheme that he thinks all the Friendly Societies could be 
made solvent if they were reorganised on this principle. 
He says :— 

It seems to be a good opportunity for-taking advantage of 
the present movement to lift the old Friendly Societies from 
their present insolvency into a permanently souad position. 
The process would be simple. We should make a valuation 
of each member’s share of the funds belonging to the Ladge 
of which he isa member (a very simple calculation), carry 
the amount to his individual account in the books of his 
Lodge, arrange his prospective contributions according to age 
and liability to sickness, and credit him with his share 
of the annual surplus in future years. 


A PROTEST AGAINST PENSIONS, 

Mr. Mackay, the editor of ‘‘A Plea for Liberty,” 
devotes fifteen pages to the demonstration of the un- 
soundness of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme :— 

It is not possible in the space of a single article to give an 
exhaustive list of the difficulties which surround the details 
of the proposal. If rigidly administered, it would probably 
prove a dead letter, like the present deferred gnnuities 
offered by the Post Office. It might attract a few middle- 
class investors, rich enough to afford an investment of the 
kind, and anxious to get a Government security with higher 
interest than Consols bear. If loosely administered and 
“ supplemented ” from time to time by politicians competing 
for the labour vote, it would assimilate itself more and more 
to a mere extension of the Poor Law, and prove in the end 
ruinous to our national character. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF GERMANY. 

The rear is brought up by Dr. Wilhelm Bode, who is a 
strong opponent of State insurance. He declares that 
in Germany it has been a failure :— 

The millions we pay to keep this extensive and expensive 
machinery of State insurance alive are a great burden that 
hinders us in our march to a better civilization, and espe- 
cially hinders us in our competition with other countries. 
It was promised that charity would be relieved immensely 
by the new law. I looked at all the reports of communal 
and private charities I could see; but I found very few traces 
of the law, and on the work of the greatest Dresden Relief 
Society with which I am connected this law had just as little 
effect as the two precedent. Of course, there will be some 
slight reduction of the claims on charity here and there ; but 
what does that prove except that poor people have now to 
pay what the rich paid before, and that compulsion gets 
into the place of charity? The State that takes toll from 
the necessaries of the poor man is bountiful now ; the rich 
people can, and do, keep back their gifts. Formerly, great 
and smallemployers gave good parts of their gains to their 
workmen. I was accustomed to collect notes on these facts 
and publish them regularly ; and I know that since a year 
or so ago the list has been becoming shorter. Many rich 
people declare openly that they will no longer give volun- 
tarily, now that they are bothered with compulsory benevo- 
lence. 

It is a sad time in Germany. Prices are high ; wages are 
low; work is slack. Among the reasons for this state of 
affairs we find—not in the first place, but not in the last place 
either—the burden of State Socialism. 
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THE CRUX OF SUNDAY CLOSING. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF CARDIFF. 

In the Welsh Review for March I describe, in the 
compass of half-a-dozen pages, the information which I 
received at Cardiff as to the statement of Shebeening in 
that town. That information I received from the highest 
possible authority, for, as is my rule in all such cases, I 
went directly to headquarters. The facts which are 
set forth in this article were given to me as authentic by 


~ those who were in a position to know the facts, if facts 


of that nature can ever be rightly known. 

Considerable discussion has arisen in Cardiff on the 
subject, and the statements made to me by the local 
authority have been roundly denied by the representative 
of the United Kingdom Alliance. The controversy, how- 
ever, has brought out the extraordinary fact that in a 
comparatively small town there exists no oflicially- 
certified, publicly - accessible, authentic information 
as to the number of houses which carry on habitually 
a lawless trade. 

SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 

The following are the facts, so far as I ascertained 

them :— 


Cardiff is a seaport, with a population of 130,000. It has 
its Constabulary, with a Chief Constable of capacity and 
resolution. Its police force consists of 160 men, or about 
one to every 800 of the population. In addition to the Watch 
Committee and its Chief Constable and its 160 police, there 
are in Cardiff 110 churches and chapels of different denomi- 
nations, making one church for every 1,200 of the population. 
For the sale of strong drink there are 180 licensed public- 
houses, or one to every 700 of the population. All these 
houses are scrupulously closed every Sunday in the year 
according to law. So far as the publicans are concerned, 
the Welsh Sunday Closing Act is rigorously enforced, nor is 
there any suggestion that the Sunday Closing Act has not 
entirely suppressed the sale of drink in licensed premises in 
Cardiff as in the rest of Wales. 


1,200 sHEBEENS ! 


Almost immediately after my arrival in Cardiff I was asked 
by a resident, whose name, if I were at liberty to mention it, 
would be accepted by men of all parties as that of one who 
is well qualified to speak as to the facts, how many shebeens 
I thought would be open in Cardiff next Sunday? After 
hearing that Cardiff had a population of 130,000 persons, 
with 180 public-houses, which were closed on Sunday, I 
thought I would put the number very high, and so guessed 
that possibly there might be a little more than half as many 
shebeens open as there were public-houses closed. That is 
to say, I put the probable number of shebeens in Cardiff at 
100. Imagine my amazement, then, on being informed that 
the number was mvch nearer 1,200 than 100! Of the 
accuracy of this sta’-ment, of course, I can say nothing; I 
only repeat that i. was made to me by one who was in a 
ae ype to know, whose business it was to know, and who 

ad no motive whatever for exaggerating the state of the 
evil, but rather the contrary—1,200 shebeens in Cardiff ! 


SUNDAY CLOSING, 


I was perfectly willing, for the sake of argume.t, to sup- 
pose that the number had been over-stated, but even if 700 
shebeens were struck off from the estimate, the fact that there 
were 500 shebeens in full swing every Sunday in Cardiff was 
quite enough to put a click into the gallop of the Sunday 
Closing party throughout the whole of England at the General 
Election. Speaking as an advocate of Sunday Closing, I 
ventured to implore all the repiesentatives of the moral 





forces in Cardiff. to unite and make a determined effort to 
cleanse the town from the shame and the reproach of the 
presence of these illicit drinking dens, and so to remove 4 
great obstacle from the way of the advocates of Sunday 
Closing in every part of the land. 

In the last four months 122 persons have been convicted 
of selling drink illegally on Sundays within the borough of 
Cardiff. This isa proof at once of the extent of the evil, 
and the vigour with which the police are endeavouring to 
cope with it. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 

Here is an evil, and a formidable evil, indeed; but no one 
at the present moment seems to have any idea as to how to cope 
with it. One hundred and sixty policemen, with all the work 
of policing 130,000 persons, cannot undertake torun in 1,200 
shebeeners, seeing that it takes four policemen to execute 
each warrant. Even if we put the shebeens down at 500, 
which is the lowest estimate that anyc-e has ventured upon, 
it would require 2,000 policemen to run them all in. If 
we estimate that each shebeen has twenty customers, we 
have a population of 10,000 at the lowest estimate, or 24,000 
at the highest, which is so devoted to drink as to set the 
law at defiance Sunday after Sunday in order to obtain 
it. The moral of the whole business seems to me 
to be clear. Granting that there are 24,000 persons 
in Cardiff who are determined to have drink on 
Sunday, lawfully or unlawfully, they will get it unless the 
other 100,000 persons of Cardiff show themselves more reso- 
lute in preventing them than they are at present. ‘6 begin 
with, the police force will have to be increased, unless local 
public spirit could raise for the occasion a corps of special 
constables, enrolled for the sole purpose of suppressing the 
shebeens. Then, again, I must say that the attitude of the 
churches seems to be somewhat deplorable in this matter. If 
the Church is to foldits arms in despair because the people 
are heathen, it had better be logical and repeal the Sunday 
Closing Act. Twelve hundred or’500 shebeens, in which 
men and women get drunk on Sunday, must surely do 
more harm to morality and temperance than 180 public- 
houses which are opened only for a few hours each Sunday, 
and which are under supervision. 


The publication of this article has been followed by 
another attack upon me by the man who of all others in 
Cardiff ought to have most heartily seconded my appeal. 
But Cardiff is not the only place in which the worst foes 
of the temperance cause are to be found among those 
who are the professional but intemperate advocates of 
temperance. 





M. de Blowitz.—M. de Blowitz gives another of his 
interesting autobiographical papers in Harper's for 
March. This time he describes how it was that he was 
appointed Paris correspondent for the Times. This, it 
seems, was largely due to his obtaining an interview with 
Alfonso XII. immediately after his proclamation as King 
of Spain. The story is told with much spirit, and gives 
us many interesting glimpses both of Paris society and 
of what may be called the Court of Printing House 
Square. M. de Elowitz is a kind of Pepys of the 
nineteenth century, quite as garrulous as his pro- 
totype, but having better opportunities of going 
everywhere and seeing every one, and a much greatez 
impression of his own importance, which, after all, is per- 
haps not altogether without warrant. For without going 
so far as to endorse the great Blowitz’s own dictum, 
“Yesterday there were only two men in Europe—Bismarck 
and Blowitz—to-day there is only one,” there are few 
more entertaining creatures than the great little man who 
imagines he manages the affairs of tie world by the aid of 
the Parisian wire of the Times. 
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HAT WILL BE THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE? 
é ENGLISH, OF COURSE. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for March, Mr. C. R. Haines 
justifies the belief which isin all of us,that the universal 
language of the world will be English. He says :— 

English is gaining ground fast in many ways. In Ger- 
many again English has taken the place of French as the 
first foreign language to be learnt. In Russia it is the same. 
Dr. Lansdell, writing in 1883, says that to speak English in 
Russia and Siberia was becoming more fashionable than to 
speak French. He further asserts that Russians prefer Eng- 

lish to their own language for use in telegrams, as conveying 

more meaning in few words. Another sign of the times 

was afforded by the conference respecting Samoa in 1889. 

The deliberations in that conference were not conducted in 

French but English, for the sake of the American Com- 

missioners, the German’ representatives being all able to 

speak in our tongue. 

In uncivilised regions the triumph of English is, needless 
to say, even more complete Dr. Blyden, himself a Liberian, 
tells us that it has everywhere on the coast of Africa driven 
out all other European languages. Even in the French 
colony of Gaboon it is asserting itself against French ; even 
in the German Cameroons it divides the honours with German. 
It has no dangerous rival in Africa except Arabic. Portu- 
guese was the dominant language on the west coast for many 
years; now English is spoken continuously from Sierra Leone 
to the San Pedro River, a distance of over 800 miles. The 
Nile and the Niger and the Great Lakes are already English : 
the Congo and the Zambesi will most probably end by being 
so; and it is difficult to see what can prevent our language 
from becoming the ccmmon language of the whole Con- 
tinent. 

Omitting all mention of India, where English has spread 
with unexampled rapidity, Japan is said to be adopting our 
language wholesale, the sign-boards of the shops being very 
generally, and the names of towns and villages always, in- 
scribed in English as well as Japanese characters. A recent 
traveller in Eastern lands affirms to have met many China- 
men, Malays, Arabs, and fellaheen who could speak good 
English. Even in the northern wilds of Siberia, rarely, 
indeed, visited by civilised man, Lieutenant Palander, of the 
Swedish Expedition of 1878, says that out of more than 
1,000 natives the crew had met there was not one who did 
not know a few words of English. 

The agency which has done, and will do, the most to make 
English the universal speech is colonisation, and the agents 
are English-speaking colonists. 

In a hundred years the United States will probably have 
as many inhabitants as China, and it is not likely that 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Cape will fall much 
short of half their total. 

There are already signs that English is becoming the 
literary language of Europe. Professor Vambéry, a Hun- 
garian, published his autobiography first in an English 
dress; the Dutch author of the “Sin of Joost Aveling” 
wrote his novel, “‘ An Old Maid,” in English ; and the author 
of “The Crustacea of Norway,” himself presumably a 
Norwegian, frankly owns in his advertisement that, to obtain 
the largest possible circulation for his book, it will be written 
in the English language. 

Not only is English practically certain to become the 
language of the world, a result which might have been due 
to accidental circumstances, but it is also by general consent 
admitted to be the fittest to survive in the struggle. With 
respect to its great qualities as a language it will be 
sufficient to quote the impartial authority of Jacob 
Grimm, who, after ascribing to it a veritable power 
of expression such as perhaps never stood at the 
command of any other language of men, goes on to 
say: “The English language, which by no mere accident 
has prodaced and upborne the greatest and most predominant 

t; of modern times, may with all right be called a world- 


_Janguage, and like the English people seems destined to pre- 
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vail with a sway more extensive even than its present over 
all regions of the globe, for in wealth, good sense, closeness 
of structure, no other language now spoken deserves to be 
compared with it.” 

There will be an international English, that literary 
English which the invention of printing has secured from 
any fundamental corruption, though no doubt it will change 
very gradually, and there will be several separate dialects of 
English, which in time will become unintelligible to other 
portions of the English race. In fact, what has already 
happened in China will happen elsewhere. There the written 
language is understood all over the Empire, but an inhabi- 
tant of Canton cannot make himself intelligible to an inhabi- 
tant of Pekin. However that may be, the speechof Shake- 
speare and Milton, of Dryden and Swift, of Byron and Words- 
worth, will be, in asense in which no other language has 
been, the speech of the whole world. 


THE CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A PROTEST AGAINST ARCHBISHOP IRELAND'S SOLUTION. 

In the last number of the Review or Reviews I 
described the Faribault system, by which Archbishop 
Ireland believed he had discovered a practical solution 
of the religious difficulty in public elementary schools. 
The Faribault system is denounced by the Jesuits as 
being too liberal to the Protestants, but from Our Day 
for February, I learn that the Minneapolis ministers 
meeting condemns the Faribault system as being a 
Jesuitical aggression! The report of their committee 
condemns the scheme, as follows :— 


Your committee bring no charges of bad faith against the 
Roman Catholic Church or any school boards of our State. 
This is a broad question of public duty and interest, and after 
most thorough and candid inquiry, we are compelled to the 
conclusions embodied in the following resolutions, viz :— 

Resolved, That the joint arrangements of the school boards 
and Roman Catholic priests of Faribault and Stillwater use 
public moneys and property for the support of schools wherein 
the distinctive doctrines, creed, and tenets of a particular 
sect are promulgated ; such arrangements are therefore in 
violation of the constitution of the State and should be dis- 
continued. 

Resolved, That were those schools consistent with the con- 
stitution, the instruction given in connection with them, and 
an invariable part of them, Coes not cultivate due appre- 
ciation of and loyalty to the State. 

Resolved, That while thus objecting to the arrangements 
made for the schools of Faribault and Stillwater, we recognise 
the importance of the professed aim of the movement, aud 
insist that there is a common Christianity and body of 
ethical truth upon which both Catholics and Protestants can 
and should unite for the moral education of the youth of our 
country. 

1. That, contrary to the hopes of many optimists, this 
movement on the part of the Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
no thought of retreat from the original project of rigid 
sectarian training for their children—a project thoroughly 
devisive, and caring for ecclesiastical propagandism rather 
than good citizenship of the Republic. 

2. This movement is a part of a widespread scheme in 
progress for years, not the outgrowth of the liberal views and 
wishes of a few priests. In Poughkeepsie this arrangement 
has been carried on for eighteen years. 

3. The duty to resist beginnings, always imperative, has 
special urgency in this matter, because our generous con- 
struction of religious liberty, our lack of centralisation in 
both Church and State, make it well-nigh impossible to cope 
with the vigilant and strategic methods of the Roman 
Catholic Church in holding fast to every concession, once 
gained, whether right or not. 
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POLITICS AND PARTIES IN GREECE. 


In the Revue Blewe, of February 27th, there is an in- 
teresting and useful article, by M. Gaston-Deschamps, 
on “Politics and Parties in Greece.” In Greece, he 
says, parties are innumerable, but it is not difference of 
doctrines that causes the divisions. There is neither a 
religious nor a social question; everybody is pretty 
nearly of one opinion, but everybody has not the same 
interests. 

For the last few years, however, the political history of 
Greece has been a sort of duel between the clan of M. 
Tricoupis and the clan of M. Delyannis. M. Tricoupis 
is described as cold, taciturn, diligent, and Greek in race 
and sentiments, but English in education, attitude, and 
appearance. His unpopularity is easily explained. Under 
his administration the duties on the necessities of life 
were very heavy, and the Delyannis party were not slow 
to point out that he was the oppressor of the people and 
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M TRICOUPIS. 
(From a photograph by M. Morxites and Co., Athens.) 


the enemy of the poorer classes. Another grievance 
against M. Tricoupis was that he did not appreciate the 
attachment of the Greeks to their old national customs. 
He wanted to make Greece a power in Europe, but when 
all his fine reforms cost so much money the peasants did 
not see it. He is an orator, and as such has great confi- 
dence in the material and moral forces of the nation. 
This confidence is expressed in such noble and audacious 
terms, too, that even M. Delyannis is often disarmed by 
it. M. Delyannis speaks with ease, but with more ges- 
tures and less mastery over himself. He busies himself 
more with foreign politics than with home affairs. 

In ordinary times Greece is reported to be in a political 
fever; at election time this fever borders on delirium. 
The people, who have so little to do, are mad with delight 
when they get an opening for their activity, and the 
polling day is anxiously awaited. The Tricoupiste turn 
out with olive branches in their hats or button-holes ; the 


symbol of the Delyannists is the laurel. The voting takes 
place in the churches. . 

M. Delyannis who has been in power since October, 
1890, has been called the king of kings, but his 
authority nevertheless meets with much opposition 
by other ‘‘chiefs.” In Greece to be a hero ig 
everything. To enjoy the pleasure of living without 
doing anything, it is only necessary to promise to die for 
the country, but to attempt to make the good people 
realise that it is useful to have a Budget and indispen- 
sable to keep a register of receipts and expenditure is 
hopeless. They will only tell you that they have nothing 
to do with such European inventions, and that with a 
good heart and a good gun, and a good rock from behind 
which to fire at one’s ease, there will be no difficulty in 
overthrowing an enemy. Thus it needs courage indeed 
to meet these ideas, which are so firmly anchored in the 
heads of the people. But M. Tricoupis was not dis- 
couraged. His tragic and fatigued air stupefied his 
countrymen. To them he seemed to have a strange con- 
ception of life, and it was as if he had acquired his peculiar 
methods from countries where the sun did not shine, 
His enemies accused him of being a foreigner, but it is, 
probably, this prejudice that will constitute his future 
strength. A Greek king would be impossible in Greece, 
for the ties of kinship and the ideas of equality which 
are common to all the Hellenes would make the palace 
the rendezvous of all the labourers of the plains and 
the shepherds of the hills. If the Greek people do not 
show a very decided sympathy for M. Tricoupis, they 
have certainly the idea of an incontestable superiority 
in him over which no polemics can prevail, and that is 
why the ex-minister may await with confidence the 
return of fortune. Paltry as his country may be, he is 
a great minister. 


A CHAIR OF POSITIVIST PHILOSOPHY AT THE 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 


Accorpineé to the Revue Bleue and the Revue Scienti- 
fique, both of February 6th, the newly-created chair of 
the general history of the sciences at the Collége cle 
France has been converted into a chair of Positivist 
philosophy by the nomination of M. Pierre Laffitte as its 
first occupant. M. Laffitte, as is well known, is the 
recognised head of the school of Auguste Comte in 
France, but Auguste Comte and his religion belong to 
the past as much as do Abélard and St. Thomas of 
Aquinas, and neither M. Laffitte nor a chair at the 
Collége de France can revive them. Moreover, nothing 
could be more absurd than the “general history of the 
sciences.” As if it were possible that a man, however 
learned he might be, could be a master of all the sciences, 
What a misfortune this is! Yet the new and living 
sciences, full of results, and promising still greater 
results, are not represented. Demography, for instance, 
which is the social study of nations; hygiene—all the 
sciences of observation and experience which have been 
revived or created by our contemporaries, are still without 
a chair. It is a curious fact that in 1883 M. Guizot 
refused to found for Auguste Comte the very chair which 
his disciple is about to occupy: and now, after sixty 
years, it is as if reparation was due to him, and was being 
made in the form of this official entry of Positivism into 
the Collége de France. 


Count von Roon.—The Letters of Count Albrecht 
von Roon, which have been running in the Dewtsche 
Revue for two years and more, are now concluded. 
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“JHE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 


Dvrine the last month all Germany has been greatly 
stirred and excited over the new Elementary Education 
Bill. in the February number of the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, which is always strong in educational articles, 
this Bill is discussed at some length in the political 
correspondence over the signature “ D.,” and the article 
is presumably by the editor, Dr. Hans Delbriick. The 
main object of the Government measure is to make 
religious instruction in primary schools both denomina- 
tional and compulsory. According to General Caprivi, 
the Government desires only to counteract the Atheism 
which is spreading in the country. “The question,” he 
said, “‘is not one of Protestantism against Catholicism, 
but one of Christianity against Atheism, and no purely 
moral education not founded on Christian principles can 
contend with success against the growing spirit of 
Atheism.” The opponents of the Bill very naturally re- 
garded this insinuation as a declaration that they were 
Atheists, while its supporters were Christians, and amid 
vehement hissing from the Liberals the Premier, followed 
by all his ministers, left the House. 


By the provisions of the Bill the clergymen of the 
Church to which a school happens to be appropriated 
will have control over the teaching and the teacher. In 
cases where the number of children of one creed atten- 
ding a school of some other creed is over thirty, a 
separate school may be built for them, but if the number 
should exceed sixty, a separate school has to be provided. 
The teachers, of course, must be of the same denomina- 
tion as the children under their charge. Now the num- 
ber of denominations recognised by the State is small, 
therefore the Bill must be aimed against the unrecognised 
denominations ; in fact, it is expressly aimed against the 
Freethinkers. Professor Virchow has very ably advanced 
the objections of the Liberals, contending that natural 
morals and mere artificial and dogmatic morals are not 
identical. Ultimately the Bill was sent to a special 
committee of twenty-eight members—nine Conservatives, 
four Free Conservatives, six National Liberals, six 
Clericals, one Pole, and two Radicals. One of the most 
important manifestoes issued against the Bill is that from 
the Professors at the Berlin University. 

The Evangelical Church, writes “D.,” stands in such 
close relationship to the State, that it matters little 
whether the Church, as such, is granted a little more or a 
little less influence. It is quite different with the 
Catholics. The Catholic Church is much less closely 
connected with the State, often assuming an independent 
and even hostile position. For it there is no higher 
principle than this very independence. It is conscious 
of its power, and will not suffer the State to give religious 
instruction to Catholic children. Not to recognise this 
fact will be to get entangled in all sorts of disputes. 

And what about the private schools? Are they to go 
on as before, disseminating mischievous “ tendencies ? ” 
For this one reason it would be well to limit the sphere 
of private schools as much as possible, and thus exclude 
the young almost entirely from any instruction but that 
imparted by the State schools. But then the State should 
be consistent. The first requirement of a sound and 
healthy education is that it be without “tendencies,” 
whereas the first thing demanded of the national 
schools is the putting down of social democracy, 
and the glorification of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
Very well. But a wrong meaning is apt to be 
attached to the term “social democracy.” It may 
be understood to signify revolution against the 


State and the Church, the very opposite of what is 
national, Christian, and moral; or it may be taken to 
represent the Socialist party—to which many people 
belong, who have nothing whatever to do with revolu- 
tionary “tendencies,” but who regard the party as the 
best representative of their interests. No one has shown 
more markedly that such a distinction should be made 
than the German Emperor himself, when he summoned 
an avowed social democrat to the great conference on 
the protection of workmen. One thing is certain, the 
“tendencies ” feared cannot be got rid of by legislation 
any more than enthusiasm for the Hohenzollern dynasty 
can be enforced by law. With such a bureaucratic spirit 
at work as that which framed the bill now before the 
Prussian Diet, education in the national schools, as is 
already the case in the high schools, will be paralysed, 
that is, the business of education will consist in the 
observance of a multitude of absurd prescribed regula- 
tions. The only chance, then, of getting a liberal educa- 
tion will be in the private schools. 

Henceforward the Church is to direct the religious 
instruction, and the State the more secular part of 
education. That is all very well for the Catholic 
Church, but it will never answer for Protestants. More- 
over, the way in which the whole question is to be settled 
under the new Act is outrageous. Should the Regierungs- 
président (Government President) decide against the 
clergyman, a great scandal is bound to follow; 
should he, on the other hand, favour the clergy- 
man the moral influence of the teacher will be 
destroyed, for will he not thus be practically branded a 
heretic by the Government ’ As to the clause which 
compels the children of parents who have left the Church 
to attend the religious instruction provided by the State, 
Baron von Zedlitz, the Minister of Education, explained 
that he was desirous that the unhappy children of un- 
believing parents should partake of the same benefit as 
he himself had enjoyed. Children who grow up without 
any religious instruction whatever are no doubt much to 
be pitied, but such a method of imparting it in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the parents is enough to kill 
all religion. It is not necessary that a German Chancellor 
should be a theologian, but he should at least avoid mak- 
ing use of expressions which are only calculated to 
wound the best among German people. 

In conclusion “ D.” ascribes the introduction of the Bill 
to political motives. The immediate result has been 
a split with the National Liberals. But there are only 
two ways of dealing with powerful parties. Hither a 
life and death fight must be waged against them; or 
concessions must be made on both sides. The former 
method, so far as the Prussian State and the Catholic 
Church are concerned, is not to be thought of. The great 
future danger to the Fatherland is not to be sought in 
the social democracy but in Ultramontanism. Nothing 
could be more repulsive than that the band of the faith- 
ful in the Catholic Church, with the Holy Coat, &., 
should be called on to do common battle with the social 
democracy. The only way out is to make such concessions 
as will satisfy the Catholics without doing direct harm to 
the Protestants. Such concessions were the exemption of 
the Catholic priests from military service, and the high 
rank and external distinction shown to dignitaries of the 
Church of Rome. It will, however, be impossible to 
satisfy two such parties as the Centre and the National 
Liberals with such a Bill, but in both factions there are 
men who can look beyond the hedge of party, and we 
may hope that the good genius of Germany will preside 
over the many rival elements, and that a wise and useful 
law will yet become the property of the Fatherland. 
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THE PALIO-RACES AT SIENA. 
A COUTHERN PICTURE BY -A NORTHERN PAINTER. 


Nordisk Tidskrift has a brightly-written article by 
Cecilia Haern, giving a vivid description of the Palio- 
races in Siena. This superb Tuscany city is, in spite of 
its many charms, but little visited by the average globe- 
trotter, so that a brief account of the present-day mode 
of celebrating one of its old-time customs may not be 
without interest, It may be mentioned, en passant, that 
Italian is spoken in its greatest purity in Siena, and 
tourists should make a point of looking up the city—pre- 
ferably, of course, at the time of the palio-races, which 
take place on the grand piazza on July 2nd and August 


16th each year. ae 
WHAT IS THE PALIO? 


The prize is a gold-embroidered standard called a 
palio, from which the races take their name, and each 
contrade or street is represented by a horse whose 
rider carries that contrade’s colours. The trophy is thus 
run for by the contrados, and the victorious contrade 
carries off the palio and triumphantly fixes it up in its 
own church as a tribute to its patron saint. The whole 
is, in reality, a fight for superiority between the 
several contrades—a fight, the excitement and 
heat of which will give a fair idea of what 
the Republican party strifes of the Middle Ages 
must have been. The horses running do not belong to 
the contrades they represent. Neither sense of owner- 
ship nor love of sport plays any part in the race. The 
glory of having worsted their rivals is all the 
honour the competitors strive for, and affords them 
excitement enough. The horses belong to farms or 
livery stables, and are offered by their owners to the gala 
committee for entry in the races. The committee lets 
the horses run on trial round the markot place, and then 
selects ten of the best, or, to put it in Cecilia Haern’s own 
pithy words, “ten of the least impossible.” These are 
then assigned by lot to ten of the seventeen contrades 
whose turn it is to compete. 


THE RACE COURSE. 


The first trial takes place already three or four days 
before the real race in the market-place, and what would 
our own horsey men say to such a race-course as this 
ot Siena! 

Shaped like a musselor shell, it slants down from all sides 
towards the curved facade of the Palazzo del Commune, 
and is strongly bent down towards the right, where Via 
di San Martino opens out, and rises on the other hand 
steep and rounded in the lower left corner by Via del 
Casato. The sharp curve down towards San Martino is 
especially dangerous, and the hoardings are therefore 
placed high and the place well-padded with bolsters and 
mattresses, on which more than one excited jockey cuts 
@ comic figure as he topples down from his perch. 


SIENA IN GALA DRESS, 


A charming spectacle, indeed, does Siena present in its 
brilliant gala dress. It is one of those high-lying, Italian, 
Middle Age towns whose steeples and cathedral cupolas 
are seen from afar rearing themselves towards the 
heavens. Red brick walls with olden monumental gates 
encircle the town, and within lies a whole world of proud 
palaces and lovely squares, stern cloisters, steep step- 
alleys, and picturesque wells, Half of Siena has already 





turned out on the piazza. It is cattle-market day into 
the bargain, and the whole town is astir with handsome 
country folk—ruddy-cheeked, sturdy men, and fine. 
figured, bright-eyed women in large soft-brimmed Toscana 
hats, Contrado della Torre has been favoured by fortune 
with the best horse, and the air rings with cries of 
“Torre!” “Torre!” as the brisk little creature gallops 
ahead. Up by the Pallazzo Cerratini the great white 
horse of Za Lupa gains upon him, and for a few seconds 
anxiously panting cries of “Lupa!” “Lupa!” seek to 
drown the rest, but Torre wins. 


RELIGION AND RACING, 


The 15th of August, the Madonna’s Ascension day, was 
formerly set apart for the races, and, Siena being sup- 
posed to be under the Madonna’s special protection, the 
Sienese on that day gave full expression to their national 
pride. The féte day has now been robbed of many of its 
old gorgeous ceremonies, but is still one of the grandest 
church celebrations. In the forenoon high mass is held 
with instrumental music in the cathedral, and the town 
is literally thronged. The music is drowned in the hum 
of voices, and the splendid display of lovely silk and fine 
white linen is only seen glimpse-wise between the surging 
crowds of humanity. There is nothing awe-inspiring in 
the sight, but it is a beautiful picture of life with its sea 
of glowing faces, its dim sky, its fine buildings, its 
brilliant colours, and the large Toscana hats flitting about 
here, there, and everywhere, relieving the brightness with 
patches of white. 

Beautitul costumes are the order of the palio-day. The 
representatives of a contrade consist of a chief, two 
standard-bearers, five pages, a jockey, a groom, and a 
drummer. All are attired in well-chosen costumes, some 
in the style of the Middle Ages, but most @ /a Renais- 
sant. It is no stage gaudiness, but the best that money 
can buy—real velvets, real silks. The chiefs are resplen- 
dent in helmet and armour of steel, and the youngest 
pages are in particularly costly attire. Hach contrade 
seeks to excel in gold embroideries, silk brocades, artistic 
needlework, golden girdles. 


THE CLOSE OF THE FETE, 


The standard bearers are in themselves a sight worth 
seeing, so thoroughly do they understand the poetry of 
motion, so graceful are their gestures as they wave their 
beautiful flags now playfully and with lightning swiftness, 
now slowly and with gravest majesty. Even at these 
races, as at our own, jockeys are open to bribery, and foul 
play and intrigues creep in. The races over, the fences 
are instantly broken down, and the sweat-bathed victor 
and his rider are surrounded by the men and women of 
the contrade they represent, who shriek, wave their hands 
and kerchiefs, laugh and cry with delight, leap into the 
air in frantic joy and fight to get at and embrace and kiss 
the jockey and his horse. Then the gold-embroidered 
palio is brought from the tribunal and the crowd streams 
down to the church of the successful contrade to hoist the 
token of victory and take part in the thanksgiving mass. 
Meanwhile, the defeated wring their hands, storm, groan, 
and wildly curse their respective patron saints. In the 
evening, fireworks blaze up on the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele. The palaces round about are illuminated, the 
windows glow dimly red “ like visions in a fever-dream” 
behind the clouds of powder smoke. Through the flaming 
variations looms gloomily in its heavy shadows the Palazzo 
del Commune, now blood-red, now deeply yellow. It looks, 
writes Cecilia Haern, like a fantastic illumination of some 
of the pages of Siena’s history. And high above the 


rocket-rain rises pure white La Mangia’s glorious steeple. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW TO SAVE ITALY. 
A PRESCRIPTION BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Mr. W. F. Lorp has a very readable article entitled 
“Ttalia non fara da se.” He says Italy is not 
getting on—lItaly is in a very bad way, and 
proves his point by a mass of statistics which are very 
curious reading. The mortality is something tremendous. 
The population of Italy and of England and Wales is 
about the same, but the proportion of deaths in Italy 
from the following diseases is as follows :—Scarlet fever, 
2 to 1; diptheria, 3} to 1; typhoid fever, 5 to | ; malarial 
fever, 100 to 1; cholera, 7 to 1; smallpox, 32 tol. There 
are far too many officials, and their salaries are much too 
low. He says :— 

A GOOD SAD STORY. 


A single example will show more graphically than any 
reasoning the result of these starvation salaries. 

A landowner in Southern Italy, rich and benevolent, awoke 
one morning to find that his neighbour had manipulated the 
landmarks of the adjoining estates in such a way as to absorb 
from him a very valuable piece of land. He instantly com- 
menced proceedings and shortly received a call from the 
pretore, who fell at his feet, burst into tears, and said: ‘‘ My 
pay is £44 a year; it is not much, but it is all that I have to 
live on. For the love of mercy withdraw your suit. Your case 
is so clearly established that I cannot but decide in your 
favour. What will happen? Your adversary has retained 
X., who isa Deputy. He will go straight to the Minister of 
Justice and get me discharged; I shall be ruined.” The 
“Arabian Nights” does not contain a more grotesque and 
pathetic scene. 


Mr. Lord maintains that the whole of Italy’s genius is 
unbusiness-like. In Florence there are three different 
kinds of police in the street, with separate functions and 
responsibilities. Ifastrong and capable reformer were 
to arise in Italy, Mr. Lord thinks this is the way he would 
speak to the Parliament : — 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 


Get rid of these hordes of unnecessary officials: better 
ten thousand discontented erimpiegati than ten million dis- 
contented voters. Abolish these enormous taxes on trade, 
and if this cannot be done without immediate loss of income, 
recall the expedition to Massowah. Appeal to the patriotism 
of the Italians to do away with the endless courts of justice. 
Point to the example of Germany, and choose a healthy 
spot in Central Italy where a man may get judgment 
according to law in less than twelve years. If the 
Italians will not take up the waste land, encourage 
Arrange the taxes so that the natural 
ingenuity of the people may turn to honest toil instead 
of smuggling, which now pays better. When Government 
takes a monopoly—as tobacco—see that it sets a good 
example to trade and not a bad one. Pay public officers 
better, and make them do their work. Put a stop to the 
endless pilfering in the Custom House and on the railways. 
Get money into the country by all honest and direct means, 
and avoid wretched and ruinous resources like adulterating 
tobacco and taxing the coupons of the National Debt. 

The one chance for Italy is that she may bend her pride, 
and consent to borrow an administrator from outside as she 
has already borrowed military advisers. If some thrifty 
Teuton, trained in careful and statesmanlike principles, 
stood at the Finance Minister’s elbow 2s the power behind 
the throne, Italy might creep out of her entanglement and 
advance far on the road to wealth. Failing this perhaps 
remote chance, she must remain embarrassed. “ Italia non 
fara da se.” 
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FEMALE LABOUR IN ITALY. 
SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

Iy an article entitled “Women v. Socialism,” which 
opens with a somewhat bitter attack on August Bebel’s 
book bearing a similar title, the Nuova Antologia pub- 
lishes (February 16th) some interesting statistics con- 
cerning women’s work in Italy. The writer, G. Bouardo, 
professes agreement on the woman question “ with the 
Englis: school of Positivist thought,” of which the most 
recent exposition has been given by Mr. Harrison in an 
admirable article on the “ Emancipation of Women.” 
Hence he is sceptical as to the permanent social advan- 
tage of women dividing the toils and honours of the 
labour-market with their husggnds and brothers. Italy, 
it appears, is still, according tO the last census, in the 
exceptionable position amongst European nations of 
having a slight preponderance of the male over the 
female population. Thus the woman problem is not as 
acute as with us; nevertheless, as far as the working 
classes are concerned, the Italian woman takes upon her 
shoulders far more than her fair share of the country’s 
labour, especially as regards outdoor employment, a fact 
which is easily apparent to every observant traveller 
throughout the peninsula. 

Of 11,292,000 women in Italy over the age of nine years, 
nearly two million are employed in industrial labour, 
whereas over three million are employed in agriculture. 
From the most recent report published by the director- 
general of statistics, it would appear that whereas 
men are employed in a large majority in all mining in- 
dustries and also in wool manufactures, women are 
employed in a majority in the cotton, linen, and jute 
industries, but most especially in every department of 
the silk trade, 117,000 women finding employment as 
against 17,700 men. 

The figures regarding juvenile labour—below the ago 
of fifteen—are still more striking, as showing at what a 
much lower age Italian girls go to work than their 
brothers, and that, too, in the face of the obvious fact that 
the lion’s share of the house-work always falls on the 
juvenile female members of a family. From a Parlia- 
mentary return describing the working of the Act of 1886 
for the regulation of child labour, it appears that during 
the first year of the operation of the law, 62,148 
permits were issued for juvenile female workers, 
as against 19,955 for boys. In the silk trade alone over 
38,000 girls are employed, and only 2,000 boys ; and inall 
the industries tabulated by the director of statistics, we 
find there are 47,500 girls employed, as against 22,700 
boys. No considerations are brought forward as to the 
probable effect on a future generation of such premature 
labour on the part of tke child-bearing portion of the 
community. 

In conclusion the author maintains that both in oppor- 
tunities for work, in healthiness of employment, and 
especially in increased remuneration, the present condi- 
tion of women will compare favourably with that of 
women at any previous epoch. Hence, he protests 
energetically against Bebel’s wholesale condemnation of 
the attitude of modern society towards the female sex. 
In one point alone he admits the barbarity of the Italian 
law towards women, ze., in regard to the much vexed 
question of the “ recherche de la paternité,” in which the 
Italian penal code imposes the same burdensome pro- 
hibitions as have been so bitterly denounced in France of 
late years. 
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A PAGE OF RECENT SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 
FROM A DUTCH POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. W. F. ANDRIESSEN, in Vragen des Tijds for February, 
publishes, under the above title,a severe indictment 
against Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Company. 
Their action, he says, is only in accordance with the 
traditional English policy of greed and intolerance and 
philanthropy falsely so-called, which has gradually driven 
the unoffending Boer ery only demand is “a free 
field and no neighbours”) out of Cape Colony into Natal, 
out of Natal into the Transvaal, and is now expelling 
him thence into Mashonaland and Bechuanaland, and 
then heading him off with the Company’s charter 


and the rights of native tribes. He feels ill at 
ease if he can see from his front door the 
smoke of another chimney; and so, as_popula- 


tion increases, no wonder he wants to inspan and trek 
for the north and freedom. If the free north were, as a 
matter of fact, vacant and unoccupied, it would, indeed, 
be the height of unwarrantable interference to grudge it 
to him; but it is not, and though we have plenty of un- 
just and violent acts to accuse ourselves of, we need not 
ery peccavi for restraining him from exterminating and 
enslaving the former occupants—even at the risk of 
enduring a multiplied prospect of chimneys. 
“THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 

The Republics of Stellaland and Goshen—the result of 
a westward trek some years back—were knocked on the 
head in 1884, when the British Protectorate over Bech- 
uanaland was recognised, which created much ill-feeling 
in spite of the concessions made to the Transvaal in the 
same treaty. This state of things was not im- 

roved, when, as Mr. Andriessen puts it, the 
rs trekked to the assistance of Dinizulu, (he 
is so far accurate that he does not say Dinizulu asked 
them to help him!) against Zibebu, and had 
16,200 square kilométres of Zululand assigned them as a 
reward. With great difficulty England was persuaded to 
recognise this “ New Republic ” in 1886, but only on con- 
dition that the Boers gave up all claim to the coast. 
THE BOERS AND THE ZULUS, 

By the bye, it is not only Dutch writers who have mis- 
represented this transaction; the same account has 
appeared over and over again in English periodicals and 
books of reference. As a matter of fact, there are blue- 
book papers to prove that the Boers thrice offered their 
assistance to the Zulus, and were thrice refused— 
twice by Cetewayo, and once by Ndabuko (acting for 
Dinizulu). They were at last driven into the cession 
by sheer force on the part of the Boers—the territory 
being afterwards formally handed over by Sir A. 
Havelock. 

But this grievance—to return to Mr. Andriessen—is 
as nothing to the Swaziland grievance. After using 
undue influence with Umbandine, to the prejudice of his 
rightful heirs, the Transvaal Boers, we cut off the latter 
from the sea, by the Convention of 1891, and refused 
them the right of making treaties with native chiefs on 
their own account. 

THE BANYAILAND CONCESSION. 

So far, we have had nothing to do with the South 
Africa Company—but now comes the greatest grievance 
of all. A certain Mr. Adendorff had obtained from two 
native chiefs an extensive concession in Banyailand, 
between the Limpopo and the Sabi—south of what is 
now known as Mashonaland, or, according to some 
authorities, forming part of it. The Transvaal Boers 
were restless, and ripe for another trek, and a fresh “ New 
Republic.” Mr. Rhodes disputed the validity of the 


Adendorff concession, on the ground that the whole 
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country of which Banyailand formed a part, was subject 
to Lobengula. 

Mr. Adendorff, on the other hand, maintained that the 
three chiefs, Kutu, Chibi, and China (two of whom had 
signed the concessions), were independent of Lobengula— 
had, indeed, no suzerain. They had, in former times, 
been subject to a great chief called Titima—but Titima 
had disappeared, and there was no one to take his place. 
(The probabilities are, we may remark, that Titima had 
been “ eaten up” by Lobengula. If so, according to native 
custom, his rights would pass to his conqueror, and Mr, 
Rhodes was right.) 

THE GREAT NORTH TREK. 

The excitement was great—not only in the Transvaal, 
but throughout South Africa, The Boers were sure of the 
justice of their position, and no threats would make them 
relinquish it. Messengers were sent to the principal 
towns to call people to join the great trek. Mr. 
Andriessen says— though we cannot help suspecting 
some mistake here—that in a short time 20,000 armed 
men had given in their names. The movement derived 
strength from the adhesion of men like Joubert, Malan, 
Coetsee, and Henning Pretorius. All was ready when 
the Afrikander Bond were induced to use their influence 
against the trek, and President Kruger, much against 
his will, and under strong pressure from England, issued 
his proclamation of April 25th, 1891, forbidding all Trans- 
vaal burghers to take part in the trek, and declaring that 
those who persisted in going did so at their own risk and 
responsibility. 

THE AFFAIR OF COLONEL FERREIRA. 

One :.22dred and twelve Boers, with some thirty or forty 
waggons, disregarded the proclamation, and trekked on oa 
their own account. It will be remembered how, last June, 
five of them crossed the Limpopo. Col. Ferreira was 
arrested by Dr. Jameson, and the other four returned the 
way they came. It was only, says Mr. Andriessen, through 
the friendly feeling of the majority of the Boers that a 
fight was averted. 

A BOER WAR SOONER OR LATER. 

The trek has been put a stop to, but the end is not 
yet. The Boers have gone and viewed Mashonaland and 
found it fruitful and good, and they are not afraid of the 
fevers which prevail in some parts. Mr, Rhodes has 
issued liberal invitations to Dutch Afrikanders to settle 
in the Company’s territories, promising them all manner 
of advantages, but really (says Mr. Andriessen) hoping to 
make use of them in the event of war with the Matabeles, 
which may be delayed, but cannot be wholly averted. 
But, he adds, his compatriots are not to be caught in that 
way, and,in fact,are not such foois as they look. They wi!! 
settle in Mashonaland, and when a sufficient number have 
settled there, they will have their Republic, even if they 
have to fight for it. “The freedom-loving emigrants can 
never tolerate British supremacy for any length of time, 
and one does not need to be a prophet to predict that a 
second war for freedom will take place north of the 
Limpopo, though it may probably be on a smaller scale 
than the first.” 

THE BOER MUST AND WILL TREK. 

“The Boers have, once for all, determined to trek. 
Those at Standerton have openly intimated that they have 
Swaziland in their mind, while a number of Free State 
families have settled at Zoutpansberg,” waiting to cross 
the northern border. All South Africa is in a ferment, and 
the calmest day may be followed by weeks of storm and 
tempest. The Boers may be keeping quiet (the article 
was written in August, 1891), but they are saving up the 
strength that is to stand them in good stead when the hour 
as come. 
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THE GERMANS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA., 


M. Cuartes pe Covrouty, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of February 1st, in the second instalment of 
his article on the Cape (the first part of which was noticed 
inthe Review or Reviews for January) devotes an entire 
section to considering the position of the Germans in 
that part of the world. He reviews the history of the 
occupation of Damaraland, “the most thankless country 
in the world,” a region of which a German is said to have 
remarked that “a dog would howl if he only looked at 
it,” and remarks that it is not likely any sane nation 
would covet such a country for its own sake. This being 
so, it is natural that the Afrikanders should think the 


’ annexation but a pretext, and Damaraland only a “ wait- 


ing-room,” whence, when the time is come, German forces 
may issue to pounce on the Cape Colony. Indeed, our 
author seems to think they have every reason for such a 
fear. Facts, which by themselves would signify nothing— 
the race-aflinity between Dutch and Germans, the 
presence of large numbers of German settlers in variovs 
parts of the Colony—become ominous, seen in the light 
of the official occupation of Damaraland. ‘“ Thus,” he says, 
“the German enigma has become an Afrikander night- 
mare.” 


GERMAN MISSIONARIES AS POLITICAL PIONEERS, 


What is certain—he goes on to say—is that the first 
indications of German designs on South Africa date from 
the constitutional crisis at the Cape. They first became 
perceptibie when Sir Philip Wodehouse began to fall out 
with the Cape Parliament in 1868. In that year the 
Rhenish Mission decided to throw forward its out-posts 
into the No-Man’s Land behind Walfisch Bay. By 
Bismarck’s advice, the missionaries, before leaving Europe, 
waited on Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) to know 
whether England claimed any jurisdiction in that region ; 
they received an evasive answer, but no collision took 
place on their arrival. Fifteen years later arose Herr 
Liideritz (“the inventor and patentee of 8. W. Africa”) and 
the German Navy did the rest. Lord Beaconsfield, it is true, 
had, in the meantime, become uneasy, and, in 1874, pro- 
claimed Walfisch Bay a British possession, while the Cape 
Colony annexed a few small islands off Angra Pequena. And 
the moral of it all is, according to M. de Coutouly, that— 
whether it be the result of » pre-conceived plan, or of 
the natural course of events—the seed of all this was 
sown in the very hour when the Cape was about to 
receive Home Rule—that is to say, enter upon an era of 
difficulties. 


HETEROGENEOUS ELEMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“ Physically, North Africa has many features in common 
with South Africa; politically, thedifferenceisgreat. Inthe 
former, wecan count, all told, a Mussulman empire, a French 
colony, a protectorate, a Turkish province, and a vassal 
State; we may, if we like, add the nomadic Moorish 
tribes. Now take the triangle south of the Zambesi. 
Here we have three or even four kinds of British posses- 
sions: the self-governing colony—the Cape ; the colony 
dependent on London—Bechuanaland ; a cross between 
the two—Natal; an ill-defined specimen—Basutoland. 
We have an absolutely independent republic—the Orange 
Free State; and one half under English control—the 
Transvaal. We have two English protectorates, one 
effectual, in North Bechuanaland, the other only 
nominal, on the Pondoland coast. Finally, we bave 
native kingdoms, a German protectorate, and, bounding 
all of them, three spheres of influence—British, German, 
and Portuguese. It is a regular museum of political 
and administrative types !” 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF INVASION. 

In this respect, M. de Coutouly thinks the outlook is 
very black for the Cape colonists. There are no defences 
to speak of, except the forts at Simon’s Town, which are 
by no means impregnable; and an independent colony 
does not care to see Cape Town surrounded with elaborate 
fortifications, and occupied by a strong garrison. And 
the colonial Volunteer force—if we may take his word 
for it—is almost beneath contempt. The official enquiry 
of last year proves that self-government, a very good 
thing in politics, has disastrous consequences when 
applied to military service. The Cape volunteers, accord- 
ing ‘to him, enter their names, and then drill or not 
pretty much as they please. Discipline is nowhere, and 
the marksmanship bad. They will never be fit for any- 
thing, unless it is made impossible to join for less than a 
year, and to leave before the expiry of this period, except 
for weighty reasons and under special authorisation. 





THE MAORIES OF TO-DAY. 


In the Church Missionary Intelligencer for March, Mr. 
Thornton has an interesting article on the Maories, 
amongst whom he lives. They are dying out, he says, 
not because they are vicious, but because they are very 
filthy and do not know how to wear clothes. 

HOW THEY DIE. 

Of the appalling number of deaths which annually occur 
from what may be literally termed galloping consumption, a 
large proportion is attributable to the insane use of European 
articles of dress. A Maori woman, visiting town, parades 
the streets muffled to the eyes in flannels and furs, rugs and 
wraps of every description. ‘Returned home, these are all 
cast aside and replaced by a thin cotton bodice and a chintz 
petticoat. Thus scantily clothed she squats down before a fire 
outside the house, and cooks the family meal. It is much 
the same with the men; a thick woollen shirt to-day, to- 
morrow a thin cotton one. Overcoats are conspicuous by 
their absence in the winter time, but are religiously worn 
during warm weather. The favourite lounge is damp grass, 
the most popular building site the edge of a swamp. What 
wonder is it that death reaps a rich barvest from habits like 
these, and that each census return as it appears shows the 
Maori population to be steadily decreasing ? 

THE GROWTH OF TEMPERANCE. 

It is true that the Maories drink, but I am delighted to 
hear, on Mr. Thornton’s authority, that temperance is 
making headway among the inhabitants of New Zealand. 

All available testimony on this point—and I have gathered 
it from the best informed testimony—seems to show that 
drinking, as a practice, is rapidly on the decrease amongst 
them. In passing, it may be remarked that a similar 
decrease is manifest amongst the European colonists. 

THE NATURE OF THE MAORI. 

The characteristic of the Maori is that he excels in 
anything that does not require continued strain. 

Maories are excellent at a spurt. They will throw them- 
selves body and soul into a sudden effort, and will not rest 
satisfied with partial success. What they do, they like to 
do quickly and well; sustained application is against the 
grain. This is why the younger Maories prefer football to 
cricket, and the older ones sheepshearing to regular 
farming. And so with sheep-shearing; a couple of 
months’ downright hard work, with payment by results, 
has a great charm for the Maori—far greater than the twelve 
months’ humdrum work of the farmer. The Maori shearer 
will shear more sheep in a day than the average Englishman, 
and he will do his work more efficiently, proving himself at 
all points the better workman. He is, besides, less exacting 
in the matter of food and accommodation, more reasonable, 
and less disposed to grumble. And so we find squatters 
universally preferring Maori shearers to English. 
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THE CULT OF THE -GHOSTLY. 

THE unanimous verdict of all those who have read 
“More Ghost Stories” is that it represents an immense 
advance upon “Real Ghost Stories.” ‘“ More 
Ghost Stories” has had the extraordinary good 
fortune to please the most diverse classes of 
readers. A Catholic priest came down to the office 
the other day to say that he had read every word 
of our New Year’s number, and was immensely delighted 
to find that, studying the subject from an entirely in- 
dependent standpoint, I had arrived at exactly the 
same conclusions as the Catholic Church. ‘If you had 
studied for the priesthood you could not have stated 

_more precisely the views of Rome.” 

On the other hand, the Theosophists, whose faith is 
declared in the Month to be of a devil, are equally 
pleased with the conclusions at which I have arrived, 
although Mrs. Besant somewhat regrets a passage in the 
“Plea for the Tar Barrel.” Still more strange 
to say, the Spiritualists, judging from their interest- 
ing weekly organ Light, concur almost entirely with 
the warnings that I have thought it necessary to 
utter as to the danger of reckless and indiscriminate 
experimentalising. The comments of the press have been 
almost without exception complimentary, it being the 
declared opinion of our critics that, for thrilling 
interest and suggestiveness, “More Ghost Stories,” is 
unrivalled. The interest which the subject has excited 
may be said literally to extend all over the earth. From 
the uttermost parts of the world, I receive letters from 
correspondents who have had more or less mysterious 
experiences which they desire to elucidate by the aid of 
the latest researchers 1n occult things. 

I have also had some curious experiences of my own 
which demand further investigation. If the conclusions 
to which the phenomena point are substantiated, we are in 
a fair way of establishing, on an uncontrovertible basis, 
as a scientific and ascertained fact, the existence of 
intelligences other than those which are encased 
in the ordinary material of human bodies. Evi- 
dence as to the facts of clairvoyance and of the reality 
of the Double accumulates, and I have already in hand 
the compilation of yet a third ghostly publication to be 
issued at Midsummer, under the title of “Ghosts up 
to Date.” To many, ghosts at Midsummer will no 
doubt seem an anachronism, but that is simply because 
the ordinary person’s ideas of a ghost are conventional 
and false. Ghosts, if they exist at all, are just as 
rife at Midsummer as at Midwinter, and as 
we shall have more time to prepare “Ghosts up 
to Date” than we had either for “ Real Ghost Stories” 
or “ More Ghost Stories,” I hope that we shall be able, in 
our third publication, to satisfy even the most incredu- 
lous that we have not been for the last few months on a 
wild goose chase after chimeras. It is no use putting 
your hand to such a thing as this and then 
drawing back. We have got to put the thing through, 
and I renew my invitation to all those persons 
who have had experiences of the Double, or of clair- 
voyance, or of ghosts, properly so-called, to communicate 
with me. I have now two invitations to spend a holiday 
in haunted houses, but what with the County Council Elec- 
tion and the imminent approach of the General Election, 
I am afraid the ghosts will have to wait a bit. Others who 
have more leisure will, I hope, furnish me with the infor- 
mation which is necessary. What is wanted is to have 
evidence that will satisfy, say, Mr. Ray Lankester and 
Mr. Maskelyne, as to the reality of the phenomena in 
question. 


OF REVIEWS. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND. 
A FRENCH CRITICISM. 


TakinG as his text the murder of the boy Martin by 
John Conway at Liverpool, last Whitsuntide, M. Julien 
Decrais discusses in some detail in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for February 15th, the difference between 
French and English criminal procedure. After telling 
the story of the murder and Conway’s arrest, M. Decrais 
explains the usages of the police court and the juris- 
diction of the coroner. It does not, he says, seem quite 
intelligible why the Coroner’s Court should possess the 
right—supposing a murder to have taken place—of 


declaring who is guilty. He describes the inquest, and 


then goes on to say: 

“This procedure may, perhaps, appear diffuse and com- 
plicated. The question is, whether or not it 1s favourable 
to the accused. The latter has been carefully put on his 
guard against himself. He has been recommended not to 
speak, lest his words—passionate, or simply indiscreet— 
should be used against him. However bad his ante- 
cedents may be, no one recalls them to him, for they 
have nothing to do with the act he is accused of. 
Still better, he has not to suffer at the hans 
of any juge d’instruction, operating with closed 
doors, one of those torturing interrogatories where the 
greatest coolness and the firmest reason may so easily 
be confused. No one tries to extort revelations from him 
by letting him hope that his confessions will be rewarded, 
later on, by leniency on the part of his judges. Besides, 
as all depositions are heard in public, there is no risk of 
their being inspired by vengeance or hatred. We must 
insist strongly on the wisdom of this procedure. ‘he 
weak point is not here—we must seek it, rather, {in the 
excessive number of jurisdictions to which the accused is 
subject. When, at the conclusion of the inquest, the 
coroner’s jury pronounces against him ; when, on the other 
hand, the tribunal presided over by the magistrate 
remands him to the assizes; two courts of justice have, 
indirectly, and, as it were, by the way, pointed him out as 
the guilty party to his real judges, the jury of the assize 
court. Could these latter, even if they wished, abstract 
from their minds a _ twice-uttered decision, which 
acquires still greater authority from the publicity of the 
discussion? Will they not, in spite of themselves, be 
influenced by these preliminary investigations? and will 
they be enabled to keep the clearness of intellect so 
necessary to those who hold a fellow-creature’s life or 
honour in their hands? And when the grand jury, in 
finding a true bill, overwhelms him, perhaps twenty-four 
hours before the trial, with a third presumption of guilt, 
may we not say that the chances are, the definitive 
decision will only be the reflex of an opinion so often 
repeated? No doubt we may appeal to the universal 
respect which in En,land attaches to the situation of 
the defendant. The press—we do not overlook the fact 
—carefully abstains from connecting violent or injurious 
= with the name of the suspected individual. To 
all the world he is, and remains, simply the prisoner; and 
in this respect discipline is strictly observed. But the 
jurors are plain men, without much feeling for subtle 
distinctions in terms. Their consciences may be too 
sensitive and docile to resist moral pressure and dis- 
regard the indications furnished by these successive juris- 
dictions. We can very well understand the arraignment 
before the police magistrate, yet even that would gain by 
being made shorter and prevented from encroaching on 
the solemn debate of the assizes. But why does not the 
coroner’s court confine itself to determining the cause of 
death? Why should it pronounce a verdict against the 
accused ?” 
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A PLEA FOR FINLAND. 

By Mr. E. A. Freeman. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for March Mr. Freeman has 
a brief, but interesting and cl aracteristic, article on 
Finland :— 

At this moment the most interesting political study in 
Europe is the Grand Duchy of Finland. It is the land 
which, more than any other, throws light on our own con- 
trover-ies of the moment. The name of Finland has been 
constantly brought by way of example into late discussions 
on the question of Irish Home Rule. And it is almost the 
only land, outside the dominions of our‘own sovereign, which 
has been brought into such discussions with any measure 
of reason. Finland is the example which is likely to prove 
most. If any man is unwise enough to fancy that Home 
Rule is some theoretical device which was never tried before, 
and which, if tried, is in its own nature destined to failure, 
let him learn better by looking at the wonderful success of 
Home Rule in Finland, a success on which assuredly the 
wisest statesman could not have reckoned beforehand. 

But in Finland, Swedes and Fins, though they may have 
their disputes on smaller matters, are united in a common 
purpose to defend the rights of their common country. Are 
those rights threatened ? It is perhaps too soon to speak 
with certainty either way. But it is certain that a feeling of 
coming danger has long been spreading over the country. 
The present Tzar and Grand Duke has held the Diets of his 
Grand Duchy regularly, even more frequently than his father. 
But he will not go on doing soif he listens to the clamours 
of a large part of his Russian subjects. 

Besides this generally threatening temper in Russia, the 
immediate ground of dread is the appointment of a commis- 
sion, Russian and Finnish, to codify the fundamental laws of 
Finland. Patriotic Finlanders, Swedish and Finnish, say 
that it is better to let well alone. They do not know what 
“ codification” may mean, and whatever it means, they had 
rather not have it just now. | 

Rumonr points to projected changes of no small moment, 
If some schemes that are believed to be under discussion are 
carried out, the political and religious independence, the very 
national being, of the Finnish nation is to be blotted out. 
The national Church, secured by the plighted word of the 
first conqueror, is to sink to the position of a tolerated sect, 
while the Orthodox creed—to Russia a cherished badge of 
national life, to Finland the very opposite—is to be set in its 
place as the established religion of the Grand Duchy as weil 
as of the empire. Offices in Finland are, it is said, to be 
opened to all sudjects of the Russian Crown, including men 
to whom both the languages of Finland may be unknown. 
And, though the Diet may still possibly be allowed to meet, 
yetit is believed that a change is coming by which the Grand 
Duke may, if he think good, legislate in Finland, as in Russia, 
of his own will, whether the estates of the Duchy consent or 
no. 
Grievous indeed it would be if the cherished rights of this 
interesting corner of Europe, so rich in memories of early 
days and early races, should be swept away out of mere 
caprice. It was sad when the last trace of the liberties of 
Poland was blotted out; but Poland had at least twice re- 
volted ; even from Alexander the Second we could not look 
for a virture so superhuman that no king or commonwealth 
ever practised it, the virtue of letting a people go simply 
because they wish to be let go. But all that Alexander the 
Third is called on to do is simply to do nothing, to leave 
alone the good work which Alexander the First began and 
which Alexander the Second carried to perfection. Well may the 
world weep, well may Russia and Finland weep, for the day 
when the murderer’s hand cut short the high career of the 
Deliverer. Had he lived, we should not have seen Bulgaria 
driven to see friends in the Turk and the Austrian rather 
than in the son and the people of him who set her free. 
Had he lived, there would have been no fear of Finland being 
dragged down to the level of Russia; there might have been 
4 hope of Russia being lifted up to the level of Finland. The 
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prospect is gloomy, gloomiest of all is it for those who wished 
the father God speed on every step of his path of glory, and 
who mourn the more that they have to look out with fear 
and trembling for every coming step in the path of the son. 
It would be grievous if the cause cf Finnish freedom 
should be turned to the base purposes of the vulgar slanderers 
of Russia, of those who seem to take a fiend’s delight in 
stirring up strife between the two Powers who are called 
above all others to the deliverance of the South eastern 
lands. It is for them to speak to whom Russia, her people 
and her rulers, are simply like the people and the 
rulers of any other nation; it is for them who 
can, in the case of Russia as in any other case, 
applaud wise and righteous dealing and condemn dealing 
which is unwise and unrighteous. In the great meeting of 
December, 1876, the meeting which saved us from a war 
yet more needless and unrighteous than that of 1854, no 
name drew forth louder cheers than every mention of 
Russia, her people, and her prince. And those cheers were 
well deserved. Those who raised them then, who would 
raise them again in the like case, would hardly raise them 
now, when they look to the past and the present of Bulgaria, 
to the future that may be of Finland. Still the blow has 
not fallen; there is still hope that it may not fall. What 
Bohemia has been robbed of, what Ireland yearns for, Fin- 
land still keeps. The third Alexander has still time to turn 
about and walk in the steps of the first and of the second 
Let him school himself to do the deeds of his father, and 
the blessings that waited on his father will wait on him. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Greorce Herbert PALMER, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, expresses grave doubts as to 
whether the present desire to acclimatise University Ex- 
tension lectures in America is not a mistake. They do 
very well in England, but in America circumstances are 
different :— 

They are these: the movement is as much social as 
scholarly, and accompanies a general democratic upheaval 
of an aristocratic nation; it springs up in the neigh- 
bourhood of universities, to which the common people 
do not resort, and in which those subjects which 
most concern the minds of modern men are little 
taught; in its country other facilities for enabling the 
average man to capture knowledge-—public libraries, reading- 
clubs, illustrated magazines, free high schools—are not yet 
general ; it flourishes in a small and compact land, where a 
multitude of populoustowns arein suchimmediate neighbour- 
hood, and soconnected by a net work of railroads, th»t he whois 
busied in one place to-day can, with the slightest fatigue and 
expense, appear in five other towns during the remaining 
days of the week. . 

These conditions, and others as gravely distinctive, do not 
exist in America. We may mourn that those who are 
masters in their several provinces are already fully employed. 
We may wish there were a multitude of masters sitting 
about, ready for enlistment in a missionary undertaking. 
But there are no such masters. The facts are evident 
enough; and if the extension movement aims at a durable 
existence it will respect these facts. The men it wants it 
cannot have without damaging them; and, damaging them, 
it damages the higher education of which t:ey are the 
guardians. Teachers of a lower grade are at hand, ready to 
be experimented with. The few experiments already tried 
have been fairly successful. Let the Extension leaders give 
up all thought of doing here what has been done in England. 
The principal part of that work is pertormed for us by other 
means. The wisest guidance, accordingly, may not lead the 
movement to any long success. If, however, University 
Extension can keep itself clearly detached from other educa- 
tional agencies, and make a quiet offer of humble yet service- 
able instruction, there is a fair prospect that, by s mewhat 
slow degrees, a permanent new power may be added to the 
appliances for rendering busy Americans intelligent. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. 

M. G. VaLBERz, in reviewing Philippe Berger's Histotre 
de Urcriture dans 1 Antiquité (Paris, 1891), in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, has given us a most interesting 
article on the origin of the alphabet. It is not only 
readable, but fuli of curious and _ out-of-the-way 
learning. The idea that suggests itself most forcibly 
(he says), on reading M. Berger's book, is the love of man- 
kind for the complicated. The cumbroushieroglyphics 
of Ezypt had been in use for centuries before the simple 
Phoenician alphabet suggested itself. M. Berger 
thinks that the alphabet was invented by the 
Pheeniciaus about the year 1500. The world was 
already old, and had been writing for some time. Why, 
then, had it clung for so many centuries, to complicated 
and laborious characters? Because they corresponded 
to its wants. 

THREE USES OF WRITING. 


In ancient times writing was used in three ways—for 
engraving inscriptions on stones, for correspondence with 
the absent, and for fixing on paper the winged words of 
a poet. The utility of inscriptions is much less evident 
than that of correspondence and of written books, yet 
epigraphic or lapidary writing was for a long time the 
only kind of which men of that day felt the need. The 
more monumental and decorative it was the better it 
= them, and it must be confessed that Egyptian 

ieroglyphics look better on a wall than the twenty-two 
letters of the Phoenician alphabet. 


MYSTIC CHARACTER OF WRITING. 

Writing, properly so called, originated when men, 
acquiring scme amount of respect for themselves, began 
to feel a desire for perpetuating some of their thoughts 
and actions. The art of expressing one’s ideas by simple 
strokes was long an occult science, the exclusive property 
of a class, a priestly caste, a corporation of learned men 
and scribes. There are found in North Africa a great 
many Tefinagh inscriptions of various dates, some going 
back several centuries, others quite recent. The Tefinagh 
character—still in partial use among the Tuaregs—is 
only intelligible to the initiated—principally to certain 
women, who keep the knowledge as a family secret. 
Primitive peoples have always seen something mysterious 
and magical in writing, and attributed a miraculous 
virtue to written words; as, in the Edda, Brunhild tells 
Sigurd of the mystic power of runes. 

CURSES IN STONE. 

Perhaps it is the virtue supposed to be inherent in 
writing’ which explains the frequent occurrence of 
anathemas in anoient inscriptions. Among those cited 
by M. Berger, there are few that do not end in a curse. 
Thus, in the temple of Byblos, we find, “ Whosoever, 
whether he be king or common man, shall add to the 
work of this altar and the porch which is over against it 

. may the great Baalath of Byblos destroy that man 
and his posterity from off the face of the earth!” Perhaps 
the reader may prefer the inscription on the Palmyra 
synagogue, “The Lord shall take away from thee all the 
evil plagues of Egypt which thou knowest, and shall 
smite thine adversaries with them.” Here again, is an 
epitaph in Nabathean characters: “This is the tomb 
which Sidon has built. May Dusares and Menat and 
Qeis curse the man who shail sell it, or buy it, or pledge 
it, or lend it!” 

It has been remarked that nothing is rarer than a 
police notice permitting or authorising something ; what 
is at least as rare is an antique inscription destined to 
bless some one. 
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SEEKERS FOR THE LOST SOUL. 
By M. pve Vogue. 

Tue Vicomre DE VoGcuE, under the somewhat fancify] 
title of “‘ The Storks,” which he explains by an allusion 
to Buffon, reviews in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
February 15th a group of mederr books. The books and 
their authors, different in many respects, are alike in ex- 
pressing the unrest of modern pessimism. The list of 
names comprises, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Max Nordau, Pierre 
Lasserre, Edourd Rod, Charles Secrétan, C. Wagner, Paul 
Desjardins, and Professor J. Darmesteter. ‘“ Here,” says 
M. de Vogiié, “are some very diverse men. They come 
from all po ‘ntr of the horizon: a Russian, a Norwegian, ¢ 
Hungarian, a Jew, a German, a Frenchman. By origir 
and designation, if not by active communion, they belong 
to a variety of religions : Catholic, Protestant, Greco-Rus- 
sian, Jewish. They are all fearless thinkers and most 
of them love their age. 


THEIR ONE TRAIT IN COMMON. 

“They have but one trait in common, which unites them, 
as one chain, in the Barbary galleys, unitedacrew gathered 
from all shores. This is the characteristic trait of their 
thought. They are seeking their own lost soul—they 
are seeking it in an agony of mind like that of the honesi 
Germaa who had lost his shadow. They testify to an 
unspeakable discomfort—and not merely a personal dis- 
comfort ; that would be nothing new, nor calculated to 
surprise us in thinkers, artists, sufferers from brain 
trouble. But they agree in finding around them this 
same discomfort, this search for the a soul, in all parts 
of the world whither fate has cast them. Gather their 
books, as I do, into a heap before me, lend your ear—it 
is one harp, in which every string gives out, with its own 
particular vibration, the same Cominant note; and this 
note is nothing else but ihe vicvation, on the instrument, 
of the breeze which agitates every particle of the sw- 
rounding air. 

TULSTOI. 

“Tolstoi, ‘o kegin with—the leader of the Russian 
choir—he who has :ittered the first and sharpest cry, and 
the one which has been prolonged with most exaggera- 
tion... . There is no need to multiply quotations, or 
to summarise writings so well known. Treated as a 
madman by some, exalted as a prophet by others, Tolstci 
may be called a visionary, but it will be difficult to con- 
tradict the critical parts of his preaching. In any case it 
responds to an urgent need in his own country and in 
both hemispheres, since people do not get tired of reading 
him. At the moment when the novelist was giving up 
his art in order to begin his apostolate, I wrote in these 
pages that he was likely to lose all his power over us. I 
fear I was grossly mistaken, triple létterateur as I was. 

IBSEN AND M. DUMAS FILS, 

“Ibsen is rising in pubue favour. Not on account of the 
scenic interest of his dramas—we are quite insensible to 
that. Neither can we range this insurgent among those 
who are fighting the good fight. He protests against the 
form of our world—he seeks a truth superior to appear- 
ances; that is enough, people listen to him as to one 
tolling the knell of dead errors, especially if it is 
sounded in the neighbourhood of the North Pole. The 
Russian proverb is right—‘ They are fine, the bells one 
hears on the other side of the mountains.’ We are too 
apt to forget that we have long had our Ibsen—or at best 
a sexton from the same parish. He has been turning 
over the social corpse these thirty years and more—ever 
since the date of the Fils Naturel and the Question. 
W@ Argent.” 
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HOW TO START A HOUSEHOLD CLUB. 
By Lapy ABERDEEN. 

A very bright aud interesting article by Lady Aber- 
deen, in the Nineteenth Century for March, describes how 
she established a household club in Haddo House, for 
although she does not mention where it is there is no 
doubt as to its postal address. The object was to 
establish a club for those connected with the household, 
indoors and out of doors, for the purpose of education 
and recreation. ‘This is the way in which they set 
about it :— 

HOW IT WAS BEGUN. 

A paper was circulated describing the objects of the club, 
and a preliminary iceting was then held, when they were 
further explained. ‘The establishment of the club was decided 
on unanimously, a constitution and a few simple rules were 
adopted, and a committee, secretary, and president elected 
by ballot. The annual subscription was fixed at one shil- 
ling, eniitling the member to attend all classes and social 
meetings and entertainments, and entitling married mem- 
bers also to bring their children under seventeen 
years of age. It was also decided, with the consent 
of the heads of the household, that, through the 
winter, the hour from 6 to 7.15 should be kept as 
free as possible every evening for the operations of the club. 
Within a few days forty-three members joined, and within a 
fortnight of that first meeting there had been started a sing- 
ing class, composed of twenty members, a wood-carving class 
of twelve members, a drawing class of thirteen members, a 
home reading circle of twenty members, and a sewing class. 
All these classes were led either by members of the household 
or by near neighbours. Social evenings, taking place either 
weekly or fortnightly, were established from the first, and 
have proved themselves not only popular but helpful in many 
other ways. 

It is surprising, she says, to find how much latent talent 
there was in the household. 

ITS SUCCESS. 

Great as was the .‘uccess of the first year it has been en- 
tirely eclipsed by tla { port given in a short time ago at the 
second annual meetis g. This report had to deal with educa 
tional classes (comprising composition, arithmetic, book 
keeping, and Shakespeare reading), wood-carving, drawing, 
singing, embroidery, shorthand, and ambulance classes, the 
operation of an efficient fire brigade, cricket club, football 
club, lawn-tennis club (composed of girls), the working of 
garden allotments offered to members of the club, and an 
account of the various social meetings, picnics and expedi- 
tions. These included some special lectures given kindly by 
guests staying in the house, such as “ Canada,” by Professor 
Byrce, M.P., and the “Pacific Islands and Japan,” by 
Professor Henry Drummond; also the first attempts towards 
a debating society, which may be regarded as most hopeful. 

Another new and important feature has been the 
introduetion of magic lantern lectures. Two active 
members of the club, the butler and the clerk of works 
for the estate, have become accomplished lanternists, 
and many have been the exhibitions on various subjects 
by the lantern this winter. The club also undertook to raise 
a coal fund for the poor of a neighbouring district by means 
of supplying lectures on contemporary history, illustrated by 
slides provided by the Magic Lantern Mission. This effort, 
aad a concert given by members of the club on behalf of the 
funds of the Public Libre . “ther district, show that 
already the desire is growing to exteud its own advantanges 
to others, and there are plans being considered for the 
further development of this side of the club. 

THE CLUB IN LONDON. 

Whilst in London, those members of the club who accom- 
any the family find it best to carry out their objects by 
organising little expeditions to places of interest, to picture- 
galleries, concerts, etc, and by zivirg the account of such 
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The above is a bare outline of an attempt to bring the 
general progress of our times towards education, self-culture, 
self-government, and co-operation, to bear upon those 
employed in domestic service as well as those in other walks 
of life. So far, experience justifies the trial made. Might 
not other large households make experiments in the same 
direction, if they have not already done so? 

The greatest praise given to the club was that uttered 
by one of its members, who said: “ One can be a servant 
bere, and yet one can be a man.” 


ONE HUNDRED MiLES AN FOUR. 
THE LOCOMOTIVE OF THE FUTURE. 


In Scribner for March there are three articles by 
eminent railway authorities as to the limit oi speed on 
railways. They all three agree that it is not at all 
impossible to run a train 100 miles an hour provided 
that the roadway is in good condition, the line clear, and 
the locomotive built on the most improved principles. A 
train has been run at the rate of seventy-five miles an 
hour for thirty-seven miles. Mr. Forney says :— 

From what has been said, however, it will be seen that 
fast running is largely a question of steam production. Given 
a boiler which will generate enough steam, and the other 
problems are of comparatively easy solution. ‘The difficulty 
is to get the boiler sufficiently large within the limits of size 
and weight to which it must be confined. 

It will be safe to say that to be able to travel continuousiy 
at 100 miles per hour we must have either boilers or fuel 
which will generate more steam in a given time than those 
we are using now do, or our engines must use less steam to do 
the same work, or, what is more probable still, we must have 
all three of these features combined. In the locomotive of 
the future the action of the reciprocating parts will probably 
be more perfectly balanced than it now is; coupling-rods 
will either be dispensed with altogether or their risk of 
breakage will be lessened by placing the driving-wheels near 
together, and both this danger and the disturbing effect of 
the reciprocating parts will be lesse .d by increasing the 
size of the wheels. To enable the engine, or rather, its 
journals, to “run cool,” the journals and their bearings will 
be increased in size so as to have ample surface to resist 
wear. 

Just how these improvements will be made, it is perhaps 
too early to predict. Coming events are, however, already 
casting their shadows before them, and there are indications 
that the improvements which are here foreshadowed, or 
some of them, are in process of evolution. In Mr. Webb’s 
new engine, Greater Britain, recently built for the London 
and North-Western Railway, the boiler has been materially 
increased in size, and he reports the remarkable performance 
of evaporating nearly 11 lb. of water per pound of coal while 
pulling a heavy train at the rate of over 443 miles per hour. 
This engine is compounded so as to use steam with the 
greatest economy, and is without coupling-rods. Th2se are 
dispensed with by using three cylinders—two high pressure 
and one low pressure. The two former are connected to the 
back pair of driving-wheels and the latter to the front 
pair. By this means botb pairs of wheels are driven by 
separate cylinders. A new express locomotive is now in 
process of construction in this country with a fire-box 
about twice as wide as those ordinarily used. The 
problem of improving the balancing of engines is attracting 
much attention, and the bearing surfaces of many recent 
locomotives have been materially increased. Driving-wheels 
have been enlarged in size with the increase in speed, and if 
the march of improvement continues—and there is no reason 
for thinking it will not—t*e anticipation that we shall 
travel at the rate of 100 miles per hour may be fulfilled while 

some of us are left here to see it. 


Before the end of the century 100 miles an hour will be 
the normal speed of the express train in America. 
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THE MASTERY OVER PAIN. 
By Dr. RicHarvson. 


In Longman’s for March Dr. Richardson con- 
tributes a long article on the “ Discovery of Anzesthetics.” 
His paper is, as he says, a valuable contribution to 
medical science of the nineteenth century. Dr. Richard- 
son gives the first place as the discoverer of anzesthetics to 
Sir Humphrey Davy, who first found out by practical 
experience on himself the properties of nitrous oxide gas. 
That was in the year 1800, but it was not until 1846-47 
that it was practically applied in surgery. Dr. Richardson 
traces the gradual development of the idea until Dr. 
Simpson, who, he says, was seventh in the list of ex- 
positors of anzesthesia. The Emperor’ Napoleon, then an 


- exile at the Court of St. James, was one of the first to see 


the importance of anzesthetics. 
BEFORE CHLOROFORM. 


Dr. Richardson gives a vivid account of the horrors of 
the old operating room, where the students sometimes 
fainted at hearing the screams and seeing the struggles 
of those subjected to the knife. Speaking of the days 
before chloroform, Dr. Richardson says :— 

Two facts I remember amongst the best of any; namely, 
that I rarely knew any person, who had positively made up 
his or her mind to undergo the operation, shrink from it 
at the last mcment through fear of the pain; and 
that I rarely, if ever. saw one shed tears during the 
infliction of the pain. Sufferers would scream, protest, pray, 
and sometimes give out freely what was not prayer; but 
shed floods of tears, not at all. There was another strange 
thing. From an unusually painful operation the sufferers, 
however feeble, rarely, if ever, fainted, except from loss of 
blood. I asked a man once after an amputation if he felt 
faint during the operation. His reply was very curious and 
characteristic. ‘“ Did I feel faint? What a question to ask ! 
Did I feel faint? Why, of course I didn’t. Neither would 
you if you had had the same reason to keep you from faint- 
ing. It was a good deal too bad for that.” Some sur- 
geons declared—one old and famous army surgeon in par- 
ticular—it was bad practice to annul pain from the knife, 
because the pain was a good stimulant and kept the patient 
up to the mark. 

THE CASE AGAINST ANSTHETICS, 

The following summary of the objections to the use of 
anesthetics will be read with interest as indicating the 
kind of nonsense which is regarded as sufficient to justify 
the infliction of unnecessary torture on human beings :— 

(1) It was urged by those who bad learned to admire 
the dexterity of surgical art, that the days of that art were 
doomed ; that surgeons would become mere “ puddlers” ; and 
that a false sentiment and fear about pain, and the infliction 
of pain, would take from the Esculapian fraternity the 
boldest and manliest qualities. No more heroes of surgery 
would now be born. (2) It was said that to a2>olish pain 
would be to change the laws of nature “erself ; that pain isa 
safeguard: that it indicates, in cases of injury. the seat 
of injury, and in some instances the cause of injury; that 
if men learned to minimise or prevent it at pleasure, they 
might annul it altogether, and invent a new constitution in 
which this sentinel of danger would be at all times off duty. 
(3) It was predicted that the most serious malpractices 
would follow the introduction of the anesthetic art. It was 
feared that the art would be used by the robber, by the mur- 
derer, by those who were desirous of committing deeds of 
violence for the worst purposes, and that, in short, it would 
be a means of putting the most dangerous and ready weapon 
of evil ever dreamed of into the hands of the evil-disposed, 
the worst disposed of the whole community. (4) It was 


‘argued that the practice, however safe and successful it 


might be, was sinful; was opposed to the divinely-appointed 
decree, and could not besustained except in direct defiance 
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of righteous law; for, was not man born to suffer, and 
was not pain a part of the curse that had fallen 
on man by his first disobedience to the Almighty will? (5) 
It was insisted on by a more practical group of objectors 
that, as the process of anesthesia became general in its 
application, the mortality induced by anesthesia would of 
itself be the death-warrant of the declared advancement, 
and bring all its glory to the dust. 
THE REWARD OF GENIUS. 

Dr. Richardson closes his paper by telling us the fatw 
of some of the early discoverers. The first, Weils, who 
submitted himself to a surgical operation, went insane in 
despair because his claims were not recognised, and com- 
mitted suicide. The second, Morton, also went mad 
from extreme excitement, jumped out of a carriage, and 
died in two hours. His rival also went mad. The first 
operator in this country accidentally severed one of his 
arteries and died from loss of blood. Dr. Snow, the most 
eminent of the administrators of anzesthetics, was seized 
with paralysis when writing the last page of his work on 
“ Chloroform,” and died aged only forty-six. 





THE CRISIS IN THE OPIUM TRADE. 

In Regions Beyond for February there is a very vigorous 
appeal to Christian churches to rally round the anti-opium 
banner, and to reply to Lord Lansdowne’s resolution by 
putting down the opium trade. 

Can Christianity overthrow the opium traffic? Asia is 
waiting for the answer to that question. And to givein reply 
an unhesitating, glad, confident “ Yes,” supported by the 
doing of the deed, is the privilege and duty of the Churches 
of this country. 

How? Acting at a single time—now ; moved by a single 
impulse—love ; relying on a single weapon—prayer; on a 
single power—God; we who belong to Christ must imme- 
diately express our desire that the British Opium Traffic 
cease. We, the Christian Churches of Britain, must tc'te a 
decided stand on the subject, and make our voices heard 
The two great political parties are well balanced. What 
Government can afford, with a general election in view, tc 
estrange the sympathies of the Christian Churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland? Fifty thousand congregations have 
weight. We are determined that the growth, manufacture, 
sale, and export (except for medicinal purposes) of opium in 
India shall be prohibited. Happily, the system is a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and can therefore be abolished by a single 
stroke, as it were. Happily, the revenue derived from it is a 
mere bagatelle, only amounting to three or four millions 
annually, and can with perfect facility be dispensed with by 
a country that is spending an additional twenty millions in 
five years (1888—1894) on her navy, and that had two 
millions surplus on last year’s Budget, concurrent with a 
reduced taxation. We Christians are resolved on the aboli- 
tion of the Opium Traffic. We must prove this to our 
Government representatives, by memorializing the Prime 
Minister and her Majesty’s Cabinet. We must do this within 
the neat few weeks, before the election crisis. And, since the 
war is of GOD, we shall win. 

In the Church Missionary Intelligencer for March a 
writer, signing himself “ C. C. F.,” asks :— 

First, should the Government monopuly be continued? 
Most certainly, we reply, being supplemented by an almost 
prohibitory import duty, as well as by an equally prohibitory 
export duty applying to those parts of India where the 
Government monopoly does not exist. Why so? Because 
opium is a necessary, and at the same time most dangerous, 
commodity, and is therefore exactly one of those which 
Government should most properly restrict and supervise. 

Mr. F. insists that we ought forthwith to abolish the 
trade with China, and recoup the Indian exchequer by 
levying a twopenny income-tax on the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





“THE THOUGHTS OF A HUMAN AUTOMATON.” 
THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF MATERIALISM. 


Mr. Henry Briancuamp, in the Fortnightly Review, 
has an article which will probably excite considerable 
attention. It is a plain, bold declaration of the doctrine 
of human irresponsibility, and is very useful from 
that = of view. Mr. Blanchamp begins by asserting 
that he is an automaton, a puppet dangling on any dis- 
tinctive wire which fate holds with unrelaxing grip. Free 
will is a myth invented by man to satisfy his emotions, 
not his reason. The human being must now descend 
from his imaginary elevation and join the ranks of the 
other animals. 

With the body of a refined ape and some of the primitive 
instincts of the tiger, he is most anxious to be recognised as 
a supernatural God-created being. 

It is impossible, he thinks, to avoid the conclusion that 
we are irresponsible automata whose actions and 
thoughts are predestined to the minutest details. 
The whole history of science is one long endeavour to 

rove the external world to be a huge automatic machine. 

eterminism reduces the human species to mere 
machinery. Its disciples never waver and never doubt. 
It is greater than all religions, for it includes them all, 
as the beautiful includes the good. Religion, according 
to Mr. Blanchamp, is the form of intellectual measles, If 
it is caught in later years it becomes a disease fraught 
with danger. Mr. Blanchamp then proceeds to contrast 
Determinism with the Christian religion. He is 
graciously pleased to make every allowance for ‘* Christ’s 
absolute ignorance of science ; an ignorance for which he 
should not be blamed, because of the narrow-minded 
bigotry which informed the contemporary system of 
education.” 

Christianity is far too exclusively the religion of the poor 
and meek, and puts a premium on unfitness. But Christ’s 
noble passions, his tenderness of heart, his overflowing 
sympathy, carried him into an excess of love (amounting to 
prejudice) for the meek and the weak. In his passively 
feminine soul emotion triumphed over reason, and herein was 
the source of his power : for emotion appeals to women and 
undeveloped men—the vast majority of mankind. 


After thus disposing of Christianity, Mr. Blanchamp 
turns with admiration to the ancient Chinese. “ All 
honour,” he says, “ to the ancient Chinese. Religion was 
not one of their vices.” Under the new system pride, 
shame, vice, and virtue are meaningless words, mere labels. 
There is no merit in virtue, no shame in vice. A criminal 
is no longer to be known as a criminal, but asa “ psycho- 
path,” a man afflicted with hereditary mental disease or 
abnormality. The psychopath must be sent to a model 
prison and compelled to attend a course of practical 
ethics which will teach him that self-interest, the 
motive power of all human action, dictates an upright 
and honest life as the sure means of attaining to the 
highest this, the only, world affords. If he should prove 
unsusceptible to this ethical training, he should be confined 
for life. 

But science does not stop here—science bids his fellow- 
men, in their own interests, prevent the unhappy maniac by 
surgical operation from vitiating with his progeny the already 
vitiated human race. 

But it is not only in the case of criminals that science 
will have something to say. 

Marriage should be barred by State restriction in cases 
where mental and bodily diseases of a serious nature are 
likely to be transmitted to the next generation.. In every 


case, the law, or social custom should enforce the production 
of a medical certificate as to fitness, 
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Mr. Blanchamp proceeds to say :— 

The supposed connection between religion and morality is 
an illusion most pernicious to the general welfare and 
advance of mankind. Religion, as a superfluity, should be 
excluded from all educational institutions. Its place will 
be supplied by the creed of scientific philosophy—Deter- 
minism. 

And he maintains that the Rock of Ages is fragile com- 
pared with the adamantine foundations of the new creed. 
Whatever may be the connection between religion and 
morality there is very little doubt as tu the closeness of 
the connection that there will be between Determinism 
and Immorality. Mr. Blanchamp says: 

Vice and virtue are the acid and the alkali, the positive 
and negative poles of existence—both necessary, both inevit- 
able—each fading imperceptibly into the other, like the hues 
of arainbow. But the Determinist, recognising the fact tnat 
pleasure is the motive of all action, perceives that the habit 
of vice, that is, the antipodes of virtue, is not compatible 
with the very highest forms of pleasure. He endeavours, 
therefore, to abandon the habit so far as he judges it to be 
prejudicial to his interest. 

There! That isa delightful picture of the ultimate 
towards which many streams of modern speculation 
are tending. It is doubtful whether it will have as 
much fascination for mankind as it seems to have for Mr. 
Blanchamp, whoever he may be. 





A CHURCH PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


In Good Words for March Blanche Atkinson has a 
charming little paper, entitled “ Miss Maloney’s Public- 
house,” which tells how a lady had a public-house left her 
as an inheritance ; and instead of selling it or closing it 
she determined to run it on Christian principles. She 
sold nothing but the pure beer and spirits, absolutely 
refused to sell them to children, and scrupulously for- 
bade the serving of a man or woman who had had too 
much already. 

Then Miss Maloney made a few other changes. She 
brightened up her dingy bar-parlour ; made coffee and cocoa 
there, and had a supply of wholesome food for any customers 
who would have it. She provided also a supply of whole- 
some literature, but few of her customers cared for that, 
except sometimes the younger ones. Nevertheless Mary 
found that the set of men who had got into the habit of 
spending their evenings at “ Maloney’s” still came, and some- 
times one would read the newspaper aloud to a select few ; 
and often weary workers would creep into the warm, cheerful 
room, aad sleep until they were turned out at closing time. 

“They want something more rousing than books,” said 
Mary, at last, and she sent for her piano, and told the bar- 
man to find her a good singer. When he was found Mary 
played while he sang, and the men and women came in 
numbers to listen to his fine old sea songs and plaintive 
ballads ; and Mary grew more and more determined to keep 
on her public-house. 

The story goes on to tell how the parson admonished her 
for getting one of his choristers to sing in the public-house 
every night, but one Christmas Eve he found that the 
chorister was doing so much good by singing Christmas 
carols and anthems to the people in Miss Maloney’s 
public-house, that after listening some time he— 
pushed his way to Miss Maloney’s side, and, turning 
towards the astonished crowd, said :—‘ Friends, I want you 
all to hear me tell Miss Maloney that I am bitterly ashamed 
for what I said to her yesterday. I was wholly in the wrong. 
She is doing you all far more real good than I ever did. She 
is the best friend you have ever had.” Then he offered his 
hand to Mary with a bow of penitent reverence, and when 
she had meekly submitted to his warm clasp he hurried 
away without another word. 
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WHAT IRISH CATHOLICS WANT IN SCHOOLS. 
By ARcHBISHOP WALSH. ; 

Dr. WatsH, in the Fortnightly Review for March, is 
very indignant with Mr. T, W. Russell for asserting that 
the Catholic hierarchy wish to compel the Protestant 
children in Ireland to in:vibe the Roman Catholic 
religion with their education. Archbishop Walsh de- 
clares, in re; ‘y to this, in the most expressive and precise 
manner, that the claim of the Catholics to have religious 
emblems in the school is strictly limited to those schools 
in which there are no Protestant children, however few. 
He says :— 

THE CATHOLIC CLAIM. 

The ubject is the abolition of the present irritating and 
offensive system of restrictions upon religious freedom in 
that large number of National schools in Ireland, where, 
from the circumstances of the case, those restrictions are 
obviously unmeaning. The claim, then, is expressly limited 
to the case of such schools, that is te say, to the case of 
schools where these restrictions are maintained for their own 
sake merely, and are altogether without justification on the 
score of being either requisite or useful for the protection 
of the rights of conscience of the pupils of any religious 
denomination. 

LIMITED 70 CATHOLIC SCIIOOLS. 

At this point the question may, perhaps, suggest itself, 
Why not expressiy limit in some authoritative way, the state- 
ment of the Catholic claim, 30 as to make it plain that the 
claim refers only to such cases, and that nothing is intended 
in the way of any interference with Protestant children, such 
as Mr. Russell describes ? 

The question is easily answered. For, as I have already 
stated, and as I now proceed to point out in detail, nothing 
could be more explicit than the way in which all this has 
already been done, and done most publicly. This precisely is 
the point of my protest against Mr. T. W. Russell’s paper. 
As for us, we can add nothing to what we have already said ; 
we can but repeat it. 


THE POWIS COMMISSION. 


Dr. Walsh then proceeds to set forth points that form 
the groundwork of the Catholic claim for the removal of 
their grievances inthe matter of education. He recalls 
the fact that in 1868 the Powis Commission, consisting 
of seven Protestants and seven Catholics, was appointed 
to enquire into-the question of National Education in 

land. 

Its Report, issued in 1870, contained a detailed discussion 
of the claim for the removal of the restrictions on religious 
freedom in schools where those restrictions were not in any 
way needed for the protection of the faith of children of 
different religions. In view of the number of such schools 
then in existence, and also of the manifest reasonableness 
of the claim, the Commission emphatically recommended 
the adoption o: this important change. The Report was 
signed by eleven out of the fourteen members of the Com- 
mission. 

NOTHING HAS BEEN DONE. 

Since that time the number of children on the rolls of 
the exclusively denominational schools of Ireland has 
gone up from 380,000 to 569,000, but still nothing has 
been done. 

Over and over again since 1870, the Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland, in urging the claim for the 
removal of those restrictions, have made it unmistakably 
plain that, so far as Catholic interests are concerned, the 
existing difficulty can be adequately removed without 
going outside the lines laid down by the Royal Commission 
of 1868-70, and that, therefore, there is no question of inter- 
ference with the existing arrangements of any schools other 
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than those that are attended exclusively by Catholic or 
Protestant children in districts where sufficient school accom- 
modation is provided for all the children of the place, in 
separate scivols under Catholic and Protestant management 
respectively. 

This, then, is “the claim of the Toman Catholic 
hierarchy.” 

I trust, says Dr. Walsh in conclusicn, that I have 
now said enough to dispose, once for all, of this m:ss 
of discredited and discreditable fiction. 


THE CONVENT SCHOOLS. ‘ 

In the Contemporary Review for March, Aivubishop 
Walsh defends the Convent National Schools of Ireland 
from the sustained and virulent attack of Mr. T. W. 
Russell. It seems that there are 242 Convent School: 
in Ireland, with 109,280 children on their books. 
Mr. Russell condemns them, and Archbishop Walsh 
replies to his condemnation by giving samples of 
the abundant and conclusive evidence available in 
disproving his assertion as regards the present con- 
dition of the schools. In order to convia_. stalwart 
Protestants, Archbishop Walsh sets aside all reports made 
by Catholic inspectors, and as possibly Mr. Russell may 
consider the Episcopalians as somewhat suspect, the 
Archbishop confines himself to the reports of the Presby- 
terian and Wesleyan inspectors, of whom there are eight. 
Referring to the past, he says these inspectors, with one 
consent, sang the praises of the Convent National Schools 
twenty-eight years ago. 

THEIR HIGH CHARACTER, 

As for the present, Archbishop Walsh quotes from 
the National Education Board for 1890 in order to 
prove that the percentage of passes inthe Convent Schools 
is uniformly from three to fourteen = cent. higher 
than in the National Schools of Ireland. Although Mr. 
Russell maintains thatthe nuns are untrained and indiffer- 
ent teachers, the Archbishop is able to prove by figures, 
which he quotes from the official report of the Board, that 
the percentage of pupils who have passed is seven per 
cent. higher than that of the National Schools generally, 
and one per cent. more than the model schools which are 
the favoured section of state-favoured education. The 
Archbishop then discusses the question of the inadequacy 
of the rate of capitation grant adopted by the National 
Education Board for the payment of teachers in Convent 
Schools. He proceeds to carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp by contrasting the results obtained in two typicai 
s<‘100ls, the Convent School, in King’s Street, and the 
Central Model School, in Marlborough Street, with the 
following result :— 














Amount of 
Schoo!s. Average | money 
anity ayable for 
Attendance. | P Amey 
| #3 d. 
King’s Inns Street Convent School a 748 |; 44616 0 
Any ordinary Female National School ... 748 598 0 0 
Marlborough Street Girls’ and Infants | 
Model Sohool ... ise coe ee ee F53 | 1,351 0 0 
Any ordinary Female National Sch. ol ... 553 436 0 0 
Kings’ Inns Street Convent School, if \ | 
its average daly attendance were ! { 
equal only to that of the Marlborou zh } 558 | 116 0 
Street Girls’ and Infants’ Mcdel | | 
School nd nes bis oer | 











In the Charities Review for February, New York, there 
is a little account of Hull House, which is the Chicago 
expression of the Toynbee idea. The two permanent 
residents are ladies. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
MR. LOWELL’S LAST POEM. 


Scribner's Magazine for March publishes the last poem 
written by Mr. Russell Lowell. It is of some length, and 
is enti{!od “On a Bust of General Grant.” I quote two 
stanzas :— 


So Marius looked, methinks, and Cromwell so, 
Not in the purple born, to those they led 
Nearer for that and costlier to tue foe, 
Newmoulders of old forms, by nature bred 

The exhaustless life of manhood’s seeds to show, 
Let but the ploughshare of portentous times 
Strike deep enough to reach them where they lie: 
Despair and danger are their fostering climes, 
And their best sun bursts from a stormy sky : 
He was our man of men, nor would abate 

The utmost due manhood could claim of fate. 


Nothing ideal, a plain people’s man 

At the first glance, a more deliberate ken 

Finds type primeval theirs in whose veins ran 

Such blood as quelled the dragon in his den, 

Made harmless fields and better worlds began ° 

He came grim silent, saw and did the deed 

That was to do; in his master-grip 

Our sword flashed joy; no skill of words could breed 
Such sure conviction as that close-clamped lip ; 

He slew our dragon, nor, so seemed it, knew 

He had done more than any simplest man might do. 


THE DEAD STORM PETREL,. 


There is a short poem in Temple Bar for March, 
entitled “ Lines on a Storm Petrel found Dying in Ken- 
sington Gardens.” We quote the first and last verses :— 


He flew long miles over barren lands, 
Driven ashore by the stormy seas, 
From the purple crags and the golden sands, 
From foam, and freedom, and fresh salt breeze : 
Into a city of gloom and smoke, 
With its roar of wheels for the ocean’s roar, 
Where the air is heavy, and foul fogs choke 
What does it matter—one victim more ? 


Oh! wild sea bird, by the tempest tossed, 
There are some, alas! who must seek in vain 
For shelter and peace ; but their way is lost, 
And kind death comes not to end their pain. 
When youth is passed, with its dreams that blessed, 
And passion is dead, and love has flown, 
God grant us rest—ot His gifts the best— 
Ere we drift away to the Great Unknown ! 


NAME, NAME! 


Mr. James Bailey Aldrich in the Century Magazine 
for March sings the praises of the master lyrist of our 
country. Mr. Aldrich describes him as 


A later-laureled brow, 
With purple blood of poets in his veins ; 
Him has the Muse claimed; him might Marlowe own ; 
Greek Sappho’s son !—men’s praises seek him now. 
Happy the realm where one such voice remains! 
His:the dropt wreath and the unenvied throne. 


The wreath the world gives, not the mimic wreath 
That chance might make the gift of king or queen. 
O finder of undreamed-of harmonies ! 
Since Shelley’s lips were hushed by envious Death, 
What lyric voice so sweet as this has been 
Blown to us on the winds from over seas? 
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MR. AUSTIN'S OPTIMISM. 


The Pessimist “ Proem” in the Fortnightly for February 
has roused the poetic soul of Alfred Austin, who, in the 
National, replies in a long poem of sixteen stanzas, from 
which I quote three :— 


“No God! no Heaven!” The Gods you cannot kill, 
Nor banish from their seats the sainted choirs. 
The deep-toned organ is Cecilia’s still, 
Still lamb-like Agnes quencheth wanton fires ; 
Stephen still sanctifies the martyr’s lot, 
And many a maiden, though believing not. 

Beholds Madonna’s face, then chastens her desires. 


O beautiful bright world! for ever young, 
With gifts for ever fresh. ‘The seasons bring 
All that they ever brought, since flowers first sprung 
To deck tie blushing consciousness of Spring. 
Summer still makes us glad that we were born, 
Qur musings mellow with the mellowing corn, 
And to our fireside loves wise Winter bids us cling. 
O beautiful bright world! Earth, Heaven, in one, 
I thank thee for thy gifts: the gift of birth, 
The unbought bounty of air, sky, sea, sun, 
Seed-time and shower, harvest and mellow wirth ; 
For privilege to think, to feel, to strive ; 
I thank thee for the boon of being alive, 
Yor Glory’s deathless dream, and Virtue’s matchless worth. 


A WORKING MAN’S CREED. 

In Belford’s Monthly for February there is a “ Working 
Man’s Creed,” by a Working Man, which opens with the 
following verse :— 

I believe, first of all, in three square meals a day, 
An‘ in good, honest work for the same sort of pay. 
I believe in my neighbour, my children, my wife, 
And in all those who help me to live out my life. 


A CASE FOR LORD LANSDOWNE, 
In Atalanta for March, the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley has 
a capital ballad for recitation, based on the rescue of the 
crew of the Huterprize by some female convicts of the 
Andaman Islands, on November Ist, 1891. They joined 
hand in hand and entered the surf as a living chain. To 
this, six sailors owe their lives. The last verse tells 


how— 
Sucked down the horvible surges thro’, 
Stoned and stung by the swell, 
Our battle it seemed a whole life long, 
But our hands were free and our hope was strong, 
And here as I sit in my convict cell, 
I know six mariners live to tell 
What woman's love can do. 


I hope that Lord Lansdowne has already commuted 
the sentences of these women. Their heroism in risking 
their lives to save that of these white-faced strangers 
deserves, and wiil receive no doubt, prompt recognition. 





THERE is an interesting article in the New England 
Magazine for February upon the granite industry in 
New England. Granite has almost superseded marble 
for outdoor statuary. The figure of Faith, at Plymouth 
Rock, which is made of New England granite, is 36 ft. 
high. The stone takes a great polish, and is capable of 
being traced with the finest work. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue Fortnightly has several good articles. Professor 
Lombroso’s on “The Physical Insensibility of Women,” 
Mr. Henry Blanchamp’s “ Thoughts of an Automaton,” 
and Archbishop Walsh’s on “ Irish Education ” are noticed 
elsewhere. 


DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. 


Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thomson), President of the 
Royal Society, has an important article on the “ Dissipa- 
He complains that the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy which has grown up 
since the end of the last century has given a fresh lease 
of life to the idea of perpetual motion, which it revives 
in a more subtle form. Lord Kelvin maintains that there 
is a universal tendency towards the dissipation of 
mechanical energy, and as the solar system, according to 
the best of modern scientific belief, is dynamically 
analogous to clockwork, he thinks that the world will in 
time become as void of life as the moon. 


The doctrine of the “Dissipation of Energy” forces upon 
us the conclusion that within a finite period of time past the 
earth must have been, and within a finite period of time to 
come must again be, unfit for the habitation of man as at 
present constituted, unless opzrations have been, and are to 
be, performed which are impossible under the laws govern- 
ing the known operations going on at present in the material 
world 

THE DANGER OF MODERN FINANCE, 


Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., gives the public the 
result of an experience gained during forty-four years of 
hard work in the financial world. In the very perfection 
of our credit and banking system, he thinks, lies the 
danger which threatens us. The development of our 
credit system is without a parallel in any other financial 
centre in the world. 

But the United Kingdom, the wealthy repository of the 
money of the world, has no reserve worthy of the name. 
Hundreds of millions of credit rest on the small final reserve 
of the Bank of England, like an inverted pyramid—a great 
superstructure balanced on inadequate support. 

He suggests the following three remedies :— 

1, A reserve imposed by legislation on banks and bankers, 
verying with the amount of their deposits, which can be 
withdrawn on demand or at very short notice, the same law 
to apply to the minimum reserve of the Bank of England, 
exclusive of bankers’ reserves. 

2. That the Bank of England should restrict its invest- 
ments to British Government securities and commercial 
bills, of which latter some bills might be payable abroad. 
This would not preclude the Bank from lending on other 
securities as hitherto. 

3, That the Bank be empowered and required to issue £1 
notes under precisely the same regulations as obtain with 
regard to the existing note issue, name'y, above £16,450 000 
— gold, with a certain permissible proportion against 

silver, 
WILL THERE BE A REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA ? 


_ There have been so many predictions as to the 
imminence of a revolution in Russia that it is with tut 
languid curiosity that we read in Stepniak’s paper, “ The 
Russian Famine and the Revolution,” that all Russians, - 
without distinction of party, regard the present famine 
3s a break-down of the whole political system. The 
same opinion prevails among all foreigners interested in 
Russian affairs, politicians, journalists, and general 





readers. All expect a revolution in Russia. Stepniak 
says that if there be extensive rioting in the famine- 
stricken provinces there will be undoubtedly a great 
and sweeping revolution in Russia. Even a compara- 
tively insignificant insurrection in the country would 
transform the towns into revolutionary volcanoes. But 
Stepniak is candid enough to admit that, while a popular 
revolution is looming in the background, it is not imminent 
just now. This year and next year are not likely to bring 
with them popular disturbances of a serious nature. 
Bankruptcy, he goes on to say, is substituted for revolu- 
tion; that is the long and short of it. 

MALTHUS IN INDIA. 

Sir Richard Temple, in the Fortnightly Review for 
March, on the “Rapid Growth of the Population in 
India,” asks, “Is the Country too Densely Populated *” 
His reply is not very clear. The population of India, he 
says, altogether does not average more than 150 souls 
per square mile, but in Behar it rises to 900 per square 
mile. It will increase, he thinks, at the rate of 3,000,000 
a year, and the famine will kil on an average half a 
million every year. All that he can say is this :— 

The sum total, then, is this, that the increase of the Indian 
population is a clear sign of material progress, and is a cause 
for imperial congratulation. But it imposes an additional 
burden of anxiety and responsibility, both on the Govern- 
ment and on the people, a burden which their shoulders are 
broad enough to bear. It is to good government, slowly and 
patiently pushed on, that we must look for meeting the con- 
sequences of the rapid growth of population. There is no 
golden or immediate remedy. 

MODERN DIABOLISM. 

Mr. Arthur Symonds, in a very interesting critical 
article upon the novelist Huysmans, makes an observation 
incidentally in criticising “La Bas,” which is worth 
quoting. “La Bas” is a study of Satanism :— 

“Un naturalisme spiritualiste,” he defines his own art at 
this point in its development; and it is in somewhat the 
“documentary ” manner that he applies himself to the study 
of these strange problems, half of hysteria, half of a real 
mystical corruption that does actually exist in our midst. I 
do not know whether the monstrous tableau of the Black 
Mass—so marvellously, so revoltingly described in the 
central episode of the book—is still exacted in our days, but 
I do know that all but the most horrible practices of the 
gacrilegious magic of the Middle Ages are yet performed, 
from time to time, in a secrecy which is all but absolute. 


MR. MEREDITH AS POET. 


Professor Dowden writes enthusiastically concerning 
Mr. Meredith’s poems. It is a long critical paper, which 
it is impossible to condense, and difficult to extract 
from, but some idea of the spirit of it may be gained 
from the concluding sentences :— 

To many persons, not long since, Mr. Meredith’s novels 


* seemed to be the Woods of Westermain, dark, obscure, and 


unfrequented. Like Poliphilus, in the Renaissance allegory, 
they have now emerged out of the dark wood, and are about 
to refresh themselves from its waters. But in the magical 
woodcut of Fra Francesca Colonna’s romance, at the moment 
when he stoops to drink, the attention of Poliphilus is 
arrested by a wondrously sweet song; with hand aheady 
scooped for the water, he pauses and looks up. 

I shall be pleased if this article touches for any reader 
of Mr. Meredith’s novels the nerve of hearing, and 
awakens his sense to the song of the bird. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

The New Review for March concludes Mr. Carlyle’s 
unpublished novei, and publishes some letters from Joha 
Ruskin to his secretary, concerning which nothing need 
be said. The County Council articles are dealt with 
elsewhere. 


LORD DUFFERIN, 


The lady who writes under the name of “ Constance 
Eaglestone” has a short article on our new representa- 
tive in Paris. The following passage is written from the 
fulness of knowledge of one who has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying the subject on which she 
writes :— 

Iu private life Lord Dufferin is not a man of many words. 
Rather does he encourage others to talk, though leaving on 
their minds later the impression that he has been the spokes- 
man. Certain points there are among the said trifles which 
should count in his favour in Parisas elsewhere He has 
perceptions as well as opinions, and does not look at life 
from its intellectual side only : a common error in this our 
cultured day. He may not himself be emotional, but he 
knows that the emotional plays a dominant part in many 
natures: he may not himself be blinded by glamour, but he 
knows that those exist who see life only through a golden or 
an ink-black haze, emanating from their own inner mood; 
and he judges of men as individuals, and not in the aggre- 
gate, while with him instinctive feeling precedes criticism, 
though the former is followed closely and modified by the 
sterner verdict of the latter. 


LEFROY THE POET. 


John Addington Symonds pays a parting tribute to 
Edward Cracroft Lefroy, whose characteristics he 
describes in the following passage :— 

Lefroy proved that it is possible to combine religious faith 
with frank delight in natural loveliness, to be a Christian 
without asceticism, and a Greek without sensuality. I can 
imagine that this will appear simple to many of my readers. 
They will exclaim:_ “We do not need a minor poet like 
Lefroy to teach that lesson. Has not the problem been 
solved by thousands?” Perhaps it has. But there is a 
specific note, a particular purity, a clarified distinction, in 
the amalgam offered by Lefroy. What I have called his 
spiritual apperception of sensuous beauty was the outcome 
of a rare and exquisite personality. It has the translucent 
quality of a gem, beryl, or jacinth, which, turn it to the 
light and view it from all sides, retains one flawless colour. 
This simplicity and absolute sincerity of instinct is surely 
uncommon in our perplexed epoch. 


M. Zola’s “Recollections of the Three Wars” carries 
us this month as far as the campaign of 1859. 


A NECESSARY LAND REFORM. 


“ John Shortrede,” yeoman, writing on the “ Labourer 
and the Land,” suggests that the first thing to be done in 
order to settle the land question, is to establish a system 
of land registry on the basis of a pozish map. He says 
that in his parish the parson keeps a long tin tube with 
on on the top, in which he keeps a map bearing the date 

It is signed as correct by the men sent by Government to 
settle the amount which should be paid tothe parson instead 
of the old-fashioned tithes. On the fields and other enclosures 
marked in that map are numbers ; and with the map in the 
tin case, and firmly tacked on to it, is a list setting forth 
each landowner in the parish at that time. with the fields and 
gardens and orchards belonging to him all duly shown by 
numbers corresponding with the numbers onthe map. And 
so we come to my idea, and this it is. If somebody (the 
parson or the school-master, or I for want of a better) were 
to make a new list of the landowners of the parish as they 
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are to-day (for some bits of land have changed hands since 
1842) and set against the name of each owner the mumbers 
of ali his fields and enclosures as numbered in that map, and 
stitch the new list to the map and place it in the tin case, 
then, if any neighbour of mine wished to buy or sell a bit of 
land, he and the other party would only have to go to the 
parsoa, or the schoolmaster, or to me (for want of a better), 
and pay and receive the money and see that the parson, 
or the schoolmaster, or I, whichever of us three kept the 
tin case with its contents, altered the numbers set against 
the names of these two landowners. With our parish 
map and our list, one of my neighbours could sell a 
plot of ground to another as easily as a turnip across the 
hedge. ‘That is my idea. Now, my idea is that if a bit of 
land change hands, by the map and the list, after due notice 
on the school-door or elsewhere, and no claimant making 
sign, the buyer should sleep safe at night, being owner against 
all the world. 


SHOOTING IN THE NEW FOREST. 


The Hon. Gerald Lascelles, writing on the “Sport in 
the New Forest,” gives a pleasant paper on shooting in 
the great sporting domain of the Norman Kings. He 
says :-— 

Shooters who work hard and do not despise rabbits can 
accumulate six hundred, even eight hundred head, at a cost 
of £20, while the average sportsman may reckon—if he 
understands what he is about—on getting some two hundred 
to four hundred head, including from twenty to thirty 
couple of woodcock, if the year be favourable, and a good 
sprinkling of feathered game of all kinds and sorts. One 
hundred couple of snipe is no uncommon record, though 
even with this quarry more credit is due to the dog than to 
his master. 


HOW TO TELEPHONE ENGLAND. 


The Duke of Marlborough has an article on the 
“ Telephone and the Post Office,’ in which he sets forth 
what ought to be done in order to make the telephone 
as useful in this country as it is in other countries. 
He gives the following as the latest available statistics on 
the subject :— 


No. of Conversa- 


No. of Exchange D 
tions during 1591. 


Subscribers. 


United States 490,000 450 miilions 
Germany a 59,086 sen 2233 a 
Sweden i 19,367 ss als 
Switzerland ... 10,945 dn : od 
Belgium 6,045 oa 12 0 
| | a ae Ma | 6M 
Great Britain and Ireland (esti- sat 

mated) eee one wae oan 40,000 oe 75 « 


The reason why England is so far behind is because 
the Post Office has stood in the way of all improvement. 
He says :— 

The proper solution of the telephone question in England 
is probably as follows :—The Government should at once 
undertake to lay all the necessary main lines through England, 
establishing either one or more central inter-town exchanges, 
say, at Manchester and Glasgow, and converging these lines 
upon London. The distribution in towns could then be done 
more effectively by the present existing licensees if those 
licensees established a twin-wire system. Any subscriber, 
then, of the London system, could therefore speak through 
the Government lines to any subscriber on the Manchester or 
Glasgow system in his own private residence, which is the 
whole point of the telephone. ‘ 

pt paced to mee en the plan by which I will show 
that it is perfectly practicable to work a system of over fifty 
thousand subscribers in London alone, and I am prepared to 
state as an absolute fact that, with proper facilities of the 
most ordinary and simple character for the purpose of laying 
a few tubes underneath the pavement, I will in the course of 
three years have over twenty-five thousand subscribers 
speaking in London alone on a twin-wire metallic circuit. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
TuE Contemporary Review is a very strong number this 
month. I have noticed elsewhere Sir Gavan Duffy’s 
Reminiscences of Carlyle, the Bishop of Ripon on Spur- 
eon, Canon Blackley on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, Lord 
obhouse on the County Council, General Booth on 
Social Problems at the Antipodes, and Archbishop Walsh 
on the Convent National Schools of Ireland. After all 
these have been noticed there still remain several solid 
articles, 
THE DEFENCE OF THE UNION. 


Prof. Dicey discusses what are the principles which 
should govern the Unionists in defence of the Union, and 
begins by postulating three general principles. First, the 
Unionists ought to spare no legitimate effort to win the 
next Generel Election. At present the Unionists are 
calculating upon the General Election after the next, 
but Prof. Aa tells them, and tells them truly, that it 
is at least as likely that Mr. Gladstone will have a 
large majority as a small one. All freedom of 
action will then have gone from the Liberal party, as the 
election will have been fought solely on Home Rule, 
Mr. Gladstone will be dictator, and the chances of a split 
will be very small. When Mr. Gladstone comes into 
office the Government of Ireland will be handed over to 
the Home Rulers, even although no Home Rule Bill 
passed the House of Commons. If the House of Lords 
throw out the Bill the House of Commons can pass a 
resolution in favour of Irish Parliamentary Independence 
which would do no end of mischief. Mr. Dicey also 
ingenuously admits that should the Gladstonians 
obtain a decided success there would inevitably be 
found Unionists beginning to talk of compromise. 
This is certainly a true word, and the name of one of 
those Unionists is Mr. Chamberlain. This brings us to 
Mr. Dicey’s second principle, that the Unionists must 
hang together by the principle of Unionism; if they do 
not they are pretty well certain to be hung together 
—metaphorically, of course. Then Professor Dicey breaks 
his brother's head for suggesting that the Unionists 
should support the Hight Hours Bill in order to enlist 
allies for the Union. On the other hand, Unionists must 
heartily accept democracy, and appeal from the clamour 
of the mob or the intrigues of a party to the deliberate 
voice of the people, which sounds very much like flap- 
doodle ; but, being interpreted by Professor Dicey, means 
that the House of Lords is to reject the Home Rule Bill 
in any case. ‘ 

GREEK MYTHOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


Miss Julia Wedgewood has an interesting paper on 
this subject, in which she says the fundamental differ- 
ence between the Greek and the Hebrew theo!ogy was 
that good and evil to the Greeks was but the difference 
of one colour to another, whereas to the Hebrews they 
were the differences of light and darkness :— 

Whenever we suppose that in choosing the wrong instead 
of the right we are enriching life with new colouring instead 
of turning from light to darkness (and we are so tempted 
very often), there, I believe, we make the largest error that 
it is possible for man to commit, and turn away from all 
that makes the hope of humanity. But when we quit the 
enclosure of our own personality, and seek to understand the 
moral forces that move the world—then I believe also that 
we err; unless we take up, for a time, the Greek point of view, 
regarding those impulses which result in wrong as some- 
thing to be explained rather than abhorred, and trying to 
understand what we call evil as carefully as we understand 
what is good. But how shall we know, it may be asked, when 


we ought to take the Greek view and the Hebrew ? I believe 
that God reveals to human spirits their ideal function in the 
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moment of presenting that issue which is its opportunity, and 
that to try and determine it by a rule that can be interpreted 
apart from the conscience is to seek the living among the 
dead. 

HOW TO SAVE HODGE. 


The Rev. W. Tuckwell, in the second of his papers on 
“Village Life in France and England,” declares that a 
righteous a law would induce the young villagers 
to stay at home, fOr he believes that the popularity of the 
rural life in France 1s due to its landed system. He thinks 
the great danger to be guarded against is that of intimi- 
dation, which will prevent self-government being a reality 
in some rural parishes. He says:— 


But if parishes of less than five hundred souls be attached 
to neighbour parishes; if the vote be single, secret, not 
cumulative, not assisted in the case of illiterates; if the 
polling papers be free from the appended number which is 
the terror of uneducated voters in the present ballot; if the 
public: houses be closed upon polling day, and house to house 
canvassing be made illegal ; I believe that intimidation may 
be minimised, and the vox populi be fairly genuine. 


The Parish Council according to him has got to do 
many things, for he says :— 

“she Oouncil will bring gas to the country ; will pave and 
light the dark muddy streets ; arrange, as do French villages, 
a ball and concert; will tempt actors, conjurers, minstrels, 
lecturers ; will constitute bazaar and flower-show; lay out 
cricket-ground and swimming bath ; store village library. 

Mrs. Faithful sets forth the evidence which convinces 
her that cancer can be treated electrically. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Tue National Review seems to be putting on new life; 
the present number is distinctly above the average. 


IS MR. GLADSTONE TOO OLD FOR OFFICE ? 


‘* Constitutionalist,” writing under the title of “A 
Grave Constitutional Question,” declares that if Mr. 
Gladstone has any regard for the constitution of his 
country, he will retire before the General Election. 
He declares that an cctogenarian statesman, who cannot 
attend the opening of Parliament because of the in- 
clemency of the weather, is not the man who should 
appeal to the country for a majority to enable him to do 
that which he is physically incapable of doing. He main- 
tains that Mr. Gladstone no longer is, nor can he hope ever 
to be again, in a condition either to lead the Opposition, 
or to be head of the Government with the acting, direct- 
ing and controlling capacity imperatively demanded from 
persons in such a position. Lord Palmerston was Prime 
Minister at 81, but he used to sleep on the Treasury 
Bench, and his policy was a policy of do-nothingism. 
Mr Gladstone’s policy is exactly the reverse, and for him 
to appeal to the country to give him a position which he 
cannot fill is in “Constitutionalist’s” opinion something 
very much like a fraud. 


WANTED A ROYAL COMMISSION INTO INFLUENZA. 


Lord Dunraven replies to Dr. Maclaggan’s article in 
the ‘‘Nineteenth Century,” and maintains that the 
doctors are entirely at sea about the origin of this pesti- 
lence. He demands the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to find out all about it. It will take a very 
clever Royal Commission to do that. He says: 

This universal medical agnosticism is disquieting. We want 
a large and searching inquiry into effects, and we desire a 
thorough and scientific investigation into cause. What is 
required with far more immediate urgency is the careful 
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collection, classification, and examination of facts gathered 
over a widely extended area, in order that a rational mode of 
tre. tment of effects may be founded upon a thorough 
knowledge of the natural history of the disease. The end 
desired can only be accomplished threugh examination into 
the whole subject by a select body of competent men. A 
Royal Commission would appear to constitute the most 
suitable means ; and if Her Majesty’s Ministers would recom- 
mend the appointment of such a body the British public 
would not grudge the money necessary to carrying out the 
work. 
THE CRUELTY OF ANGLING, 


Mr. W. E. Hodgson, in an article entitled ‘‘ Trout 
Fishing Begin,” pleads for a close time for trout from the 
end of September to the beginning of March. He says 
that trout fishing is becoming a science. A fly rod must 
ncé weigh more than a pound, hooks are of 180 sorts, and 
each sort has 30 sizes. There are flies for each month of 
the season and for each hour of the day. Mr. Hodgson 
tays that with all this elaboration trout fishing continues 
to be cruel. Angling :nvolves cruelty all round, inflicting 
alike upon the fish and the worm terrible pain. 


Clearly it is custom which has staled our perception into 
the ethics of angling. Otherwise we should have no scruple 
about casting into the air, instead of into the stream, and 
hooking larks, which would be monstrous. Perhaps, then, 
as the art of angling progresses, we shall only use artificial 
baits, never living ones, and be furnished with tackle which, 
while thin and light enough not to fall into the water with a 
splash, will be strong enough to jerk the trout to land within 
an instant after he has seized the hook. This suggestion will 
appear absurd to the men who think that the playing of a 
trout is the chief delight of the sport ; but, if we are logical and 
honest, we must admit it. 


THE WEST INDIAN BLACKS. 


Lady Blake, in an interesting article on the West 
Indian Islands, gives a bad character to the West Indian 
Blacks. She says :— 

The blacks are not a prepossessing people. Their great 
merit appears to be their cheerful, good-tempered disposi- 
tions. Life to them seems made up of dance and song and 
basking in the sun, tempered by much rum. There is some- 
thing rather attractive about them just at first. They are 
lazy, greedy, dishonest, fond of rum, and lack all reasoning 
power. They dislike regular work, and, having earned a 
dollar or two, live in the lap of luxury until it becomes neces- 
sary to work again, A pennyworth of salt fish and a penny 
* bread ” (loaf) suffice the family for a day. 


The negroes, however, have one great virtue, they see 
ghosts, which they call jumbis. The spirit of a dead 
man, they say, walks for three days after death, and on 
the third night he sleeps in the bed in which the dead 
person died, after which he disappears. The jumbi, 
however, is much less objectionable than the round— 


a creature something Letween a dog and a calf, which sits at 
night on a stone, if it can find one conveniently situated at 
cross-roads, and springs on the back of the passer-by. 


OTH! RK ARTICLES. 


Lady Colin Campbell has a brightly written article, in 
which she deplores the decay of modern society, and 
declares that there is an opening for a great lady who will 
restore the salon and rally round her all those who 

ossess the credentials of wit, beauty, and grace. 

ir. Justice Williams deplores the hard lot of the 
Colonial judge, and Baroness de Nyewelt writes on 
Elizabeth Stuart, who was the wife of the Elector Pala- 
tine Frederick, in the 17th century, and became mother 
of Prince Rupert. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE Nineteenth Century has a variety of articles of 
varying degrees of interest, none particularly calling for 
attention excepting Lady Aberdeen’s and John Burns's 
which are noticed elsewhere, as well as James Mew’s 
“Moslem Hell” and Mr. Frewen Lord’s article on ‘“‘ How 
to save Italy.” 

NEW STARS. 


Mr. J. Norman Lockyer explains the latest theories as 
to the origin of the new stars which appear for a short 
time and then disappear. They are caused, he thinks, 
by the collision of two meteor swarms which are travelling 
through space at the velocity of at least 500 miles a 
second. Their collision with each other produces an 
effect analogous to the meeting of two trains at a level 
crossing. There is, first of all, the collision between 
the two sets of outlying meteors, then the thickest part 
of one swarm comes into the other, then the thickest 
parts of both come together. 


HODGE AND HIS PARSON, 


The Rev. R. D. Taylor condenses a great deal of good 
sense into a very few pages. He says it is a libel to say 
that Hodge hates the parson as a parson, he only hates 
and distrusts him as the man who is the spokesman of 
the landlord and the farmer, whose one object is to keep 
himdown. He saysthatit is agross libel to say thatthe way 
to Hodge’s heart is through his stomach ; the way to his 
heart is through his sense of justice. If the parsons 
would but get rid of their haunting fear of disestablish- 
ment, and consider the claims of the labourers on their 
merits, they would soon find themselves on good terms, 
and more than good terms, with Hodge. 


THE LATEST ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY. 


Mr. J. E. H. Gordon describes the discovery of Mr. 
Tesla, which he described before the Royal Institute in 
February. Mr. Tesla has found that by raising the velo- 
city of electricity from 2,000 volts to 50,000, electricity 
will pass through any non-conducting substance, as light 
passes through glass. It creates no shock, and can be 
directed for a considerable distance through space with- 
out the aid of wires :— 

Should the application of Mr. Tesla’s results ever fulfil the 
bold dreams of scientific imagination, we shall see a social and 
political change at least as important as that caused by the 
railway system or the electric telegraph. Most manual labour 
will become unnecessary, as unlimited power will be available 
at every man’s hand. Engineering works will be able to 
be carried out on afar greater scale than has yet been even 
contemplated, and doubtless a corresponding era of material 
prosperity will set in ; but, whether these dreams are ever ful- 
filled or not, few who attended Mr. Tesla’s lecture will forget 
the possibilities which seemed to open to their minds when 
they saw a living man standing in the midst of the electric 
storm, received unharmed in his hands flashes of veritable 
lightning, and waving above his head a tube, through which 
the very life blood of creation pulsed, in waves of purple 
fire. 

THE REPAYMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN DEBT. 


Mr. Alfred Hoare discussing the question of the debt 
of London, proposes that an Act should be passed for the 
consolidation of the stock, the leading objects of which 
he thus summarises :— 

1. Power to the Council to buy up existing stock at a 
premium. 

2. Conversion of the three Metropolitan stocks into one 
permanent stock with the assent of the holders. 

3. Enacting that a fixed proportion of the net debt on the 
permanent stock should be raised in rate every year. 
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4, Application of this and other sources of sinking fund in 
buying up stock below par or its accumulation towards paying 
off the whole at par. ; 

5. Safeguarding existing stockholders who declined to con- 
vert. 

MORE ABOUT MINOR POETS. 


Mr. H. D. Traill, who recently drew up a list of sixty- 
six living poets, now adds eight names to the list, which 
are as follows :— 

Mr. Woolner, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Professor G. F. Arm- 
strong, H. T. Mackenzie Bell, Canon R. W. Dixon, F. B. 
Doveton, Richard Le Gallienne, W. H. Mallock. 

The Rev. E. C. Lefroy has died, and the total number 
of living English poets is now fixed at seventy-three, of 
whom fifty-seven are minor and sixteen major. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN FIFTY YEARS, 


The Countess of Cork gossips pleasantly about the social 
changes which have been brought about in half a century. 
It is slight but pleasant. she says there are more 
plate-glass windows in the streets and better lighting, but 
on the other hand there are more spectacle wearers. 
There are more hansom cabs but fewer chariots. Lady 
Cork tells one or two very good stories, among others a 
somewhat malicious tale about Mrs. George Hudson, the 
Railway King’s wife. On being taken over a peer’s house 
she was shown the bust of Marcus Aurelius. She gazed at 
it for a time, and then asked with bated breath, “ If it 
was the late Markiss ?” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes gives us another chapter from his 
reminiscences, this time dealing with the surrender at 
Sedan. Mrs. Lynn Lynton repeats, for the hundredth 
time, her usual anathema, this time under the heading of 
the “ Partisans of the Wild Women.” She might truth- 
fully have added, “by the wildest of the lot.” Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild writes on “French Eighteenth 
Century Art in England.” Mr. Edward Delille gives an 
interesting account of the French newspaper press. Lord 
Vernon discourses upon the settlement of landed pro- 
perty, and warns the House of Lords against standing in 
the way of land reform. He proposes that it should be 
enacted that no further settlement of land or house 
should be effected. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 

THe North American Review contains the first of a 
series of articles which Mr. Gladstone is writing on “The 
Olympian Religion.” By the Olympian religion he says 
he means 

The religion of the Achaians, or Greeks of the Troic 
period, as it has been pourtrayed in the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey.” 

What Mr. Gladstone has to say on this subject will 
probably be of more interest to readers in America than 
to his fellow countrymen on this side of the water. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD ON OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 


Sir Edwin Arnold discourses at length upon our 
Indian Empire, setting forth the familiar features of the 
aang Imperial story for the benefit. of Americans, who 

ave hardly realised as yet the share which they have in 
our Asiatic heritage. There is nothing very fresh in Sir 
Edwin’s paper except the speculation with which it 
concludes :— 

The question of questions is whether the democracy of 
Great Britain, our household-suffrage men, who have of late 
come to supreme power in the realm, comprehend their Indian 
Empire and care to maintain it. Undoubtedly, if they did 
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comprehend, they would care ; for no nobler charge was ever 
laid upon a people than thus to repay to India —che antique 
mother of religion and philosophy—the immense debt due to 
her from the West. 

I believe myself that the people of England, who from all 
ranks of the home country have themselves furnished the 
soldiers, the officers, the administrators, and the statesmen 
that have built up British India, hold at heart, as a cherished 
principle, the maintenance of that glorious Oriental empire 
until such time as our duty is fully and finally done to the 
great and wonderful land. 


THE AMERICAN AS A NOVELIST OF THE SEA, 

Mr. W. Clark Russell devotes several pages to an 
enthusiastic eulogy of the two Americans, who, he 
declares, first invented the literature of the mercantile 
marine. He says :— 


Until Richard H. Dana and Herman Melville wrote, the 
commercial sailor of Great Britain and the United States was 
without representation in literature. Dana and Melville were 
Americans. They were the first to lift the hatch and show 
the world what passes in a ship’s forecastle; how men 
live down in the gloomy cave, how and what they eat, 
and where they sleep, what pleasures they take, what 
their sorrows and wrongs are; how they are used when 
they quit their black sea-parlours in response to the 
boatswain’s silver summons to work on deck by day or 
by night. These secrets of the deep Dana and Melville dise 
closed. By doing so, they—the one by a single volume, th- 
other by four or five remarkable narratives—expanded 
American literature immeasurably beyond the degree to 
which English literature had been expanded by, say, the 
works of two-thirds of the poets named in Johnson’s “ Lives,” 
or by the whole series of the Waverley novels, or by half the 
fiction, together with much of the philosophy, theology, 
poetry, and history, that has been published since the death 
of Charles Dickens. 


THE MASSACRE OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES, 

There are two interesting articles on the subject of 
railway accidents, and the mortality of railway servants. 
It is somewhat startling to know that nearly three rail- 
way servants are killed in America for every one that is 
killed in England, pro rata. 

For the year ending June 30th, 1889, among all railroad 
employés there was one death for every 357, and one in- 
jury for every 35, while amongst trainmen alone there 
was one death for every 117, and one injury for every 12. 
That improvement is possible is shown at once by the 
fact that in England there is amongst all employés only 
one death for every 875, and one injury for every 158 men 
employed. 

To prevent this needless massacre two things are 
wanted :— 


The totals are really appalling: 22,000 men were killed 
and injured in the railroad service of the United States in 
1889, and 25,000 in the following year. Of these, in round 
numbers, 2,000 were killed in 1889 and 2,500 in 1890. 

Let me try now by a comparison to bring home what these 
figures mean. At the battle of Sedan, which sealed the fate 
of the Second Empire, the luss on both sides in killed and 
wounded was a trifle more the the killed and wounded 
among our trainmen last year. « ‘ Gravelotte, where the loss 
was heaviest in the Franco-Prussian War, the Germans lost 
20,577 men. Wellington won Waterloo and Meade Gettys- 
burg with a loss of 22,185 and 23,003 respectively, 
and ihe total loss on bota sides at Shiloh in two days’ 
murderous fighting did not reach 24,000. 

What we want, therefore, is an Act requiring the adoption 
of uniform safety couplers bv the railroads throughout the 
country. In this case all that is required is to follow the 


directions of the English Board of Trade defining and re- 
quiring train brakes which are worked automatically from the 
engine, and with which we are already thoroughly familiar 
in our passenger service. 
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The second writer, Mr. Prout, enters into an analysis 
of thirty-six accidents in which passengers were killed or 
injured. He says :— 

The first great fact that appears is that twenty-two of 
them might have been prevented had employés obeyed 
orders. ‘The next striking fact is that nineteen of these 
accidents would probably have been saved by block signals 
and inter-locked switches and signals. 

FIRES IN COTTON SHIPS.—BY LORD DE LA WARR. 

Lord de la Warr calls attention to the great number 
of fires that take place on ships that are cotton-laden. 
He gives some sta‘istics which are rather interesting :— 

In the last ten years there have been no less than 171 fires 
in cotton-laden ships from America to British ports, that 
nearly 400 lives were lost through cotton fires in holds of 
steamers in the year 1890, that there were during the years 
1889 and 1890 nearly sixty fires of a serious nature on ocean- 
going steamers, besides numerous instances, frequently 
terminating in the total destruction of the vessels, of cotton 
fires on board An.erican river and coasting steamers, and 
that not less than £150,000 is the estimated cost of insurance 
of cotton imported to England from America. 

Out of 171 fires which occurred in ships carrying cotton 
from America in the last ten vears, eighty-one occurred in 
the port of lading, forty-five in the port of discharge, and 
forty-five during the voyage. 

IN PRAISE OF TAMMANY HALL. 

So much has been said in condemnation of Tammany 
that it is a refreshing change to find a man who has the 
courage to say that of all the blessed institutions in 
America the most beatific is the much-abused Tammany. 
Mr. Croker says :— 

The city of New York to-day contains a political organisa- 
tion which, in respect of age, skilful management, unity of 
purpose, devotion to correct principles, public usefulness, 
and finally, success, has no superior, and, in my opinion, no 
equal, in political affairs the world over. 

Its system is admirable in theory and works excellently 
well in practice. There are now twenty-four assembly dis- 
tricts in the county, which are represented in an executive 
committee by one member from each district, whose duty it 
is to oversee all political movements in his district, from the 
sessions of the primaries down to the final counting of the 
ballots after the election polls are closed. This member of 
the executive committee is a citizen of repute, always a man 
of ability and good executive training. If he were not, he 
could not be permitted to take or hold the place. If he goes 
to sleep or commits overt acts that shock public morality, he 
is compelled to resign. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating and 
Tammany, like other things, must stand or fall by the 
result. But according to Mr. Croker, Tammany has 
nothing to fear from such a test :— 

Our streets are clean and are in good orderas to the paving, 
except where certain corporations tear them up and keep 
their rents gaping. Our city is well watered, well lighted, 
and well parked. It is conceded that we have the best 
police and fire departments in the world. Our docks are 
being rapidly improved, and will compare, when completed, 
with the Liverpool and London docks. Our tax-rate is lower 
than that of dozens of other American cities whose affairs 
are not nearly so well administered. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. M. Springer, in an article on “How to 
Attack the Tariff,” declares that opposition to the objec- 
tionable features of the McKinley Bill, coupled with a 
demand for a genuine tariff reform, should be the para- 
mount issue in the Presidential contest, and if itis fought 
upon that issue the Democratic party is certain of success, 
not only in electing a President, but in electing a Con- 
gress democratic in both branches. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review contains an interesting cal- 
culation, which will be read with attention by politicians 
and wirepullers throughout the kingdom, as to the 
dimensions of the Liberal majority in the next 
Parliament. 

THE LIBERAL MAJORITY. 


Four years ago Mr. J. D. Holms calculated that Mr. 
Gladstone could not possibly expect to have a greater 
majority than sixty-four. Four years’ more by-elections 
have convinced him, by applying the same rule of three, 
that he cannot possibly have a less majority than sixty. Mr. 
Holm’s figures are interesting, and Mr. Gladstone for one 
will be sure to subject them to a severe scrutiny. For my 
own part [ have always stuck to a majority of at least a 
hundred. Mr. Lionel John Wallace contributes a very 
powerful essay in defence of vivisection. Mr. Joseph King 
pens a short and vigorous protest against the action of the 
War Office in the New Forest. 

A ‘*DESPOT’S ADVOCATE” ! 

Mr. David G. Ritchie seeks diligently to set forth the 
errors of my ways in an article which he calls “The 
Logic of the Despot’s Advocate.” With a _ great 
deal of his article I heartily agree; indeed, much of 
it is so obvious as hardly to need stating. In fact, 
I flatter myself that if Mr. Ritchie were to take the 
trouble to read “Truth about Russia,” from which he 
frequently quotes, he will find that I have pointed out 
even more strongly than he has done the objections which 
an English Nonconformist and democrat must take to any 
political system resting upon the arbitrary repression 
of freedom of speech and of thought. All that I have ever 
asked foris that we should remember the difference between 
Englishmen and Russians, and that we should not blame the 
Tzar for governing Russians as we would certainly blame 
anyone who governed Englishmen on the same prin- 
ciples. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE TZAR. 


Surely Mr. Ritchie is not quite so simple as to imagine 
that in doing justice to the personal character of Alexander 
the Third, I for a moment implied that the domestic 
virtues of the monarch excuses the oppression of his rule. 
The worst of such people as Mr. Ritchie is that they 
cannot see two things at once, and because they cannot, 
they imagine that everybody else is in the same miserable 
predicament. It is perfectly possible to deplore, as I have 
frequently done, the suicidal folly that has characterised 
some parts of the Russian 2dministration, and to recognise 
that the Emperor as a man is much better than most of his 
contemporaries. Mr. Ritchie and his friends fall into the 
very error which they profess to discover in my writings. 
They seem to think that it is treason to the cause of 
liberty even to recognise the personal virtues of a despot. 
They forget that for years on end it has been the custom 
of the enemies of Russia to paint the Tzar as a drunken 
coward, an incarnation of all the vices and weaknesses of 
humanity, and it is but a simple act of justice to tell the 
world what the character of the man really is. 


OTHER PAPERS. 


Mr. H. F. Abell has a very pleasant and hopeful 
paper concerning the West Indies as a winter resort. 
Barbadoes, he thinks, will be a great sanitorium and the 
new fashionavle resort for Englishmen in want of rest. 
Mr. 8. H. Boult suggests that the University of London 
should abandon the purely educational field to the new 
bodies that are being constituted, absorb the Civil 
Service Commission, and become nothing but a sublimated 
examining board. 
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THE WELSH REVIEW. 
Most of the readers of the Welsh Review for March 


will turn first to the “ Political Notes” by the Duchess of - 


Kentucky, who, 
it will be remem- 
bered, married 
the member for 
Treorky. In mar- 
rying him she 
seems to have ab- 
sorbed his writing 
capacity. The 
duchess 


her husband, and 


mas she extends 


- her field of opera- 
tions, and deals 
FE with M.P.’s in 
= general, we are 
© likely to have a 
' lively series of 
humorous _ sket- 
ches for some 
time to come. 
The modesty of 


OR LO ND itor, how- 
From a phot-gravh by} [Elliott and Fry. esi — Ae to 
’ 


MR. ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS., give the duchess 


a back seat, whereas he ought to have put her first. 

The first place he has reserved for Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
who has nothing particular to say concerning Mr. 
Balfour's administration excepting what has been said 
several thousands of times already. Mr. W. O. Brig- 
stocke has an article on Welsh County Councils, in which 
he maintains that they have proved a success, and that 
Welshmen may well be entrusted with wider powers of 
self-government. Mr. B, G. Evans writes on the “ Welsh 
Language and Education” in a paper in which 
he asserts that three-fourths of the people of Wales 
do not use the English language in their ordinary 
intercourse with each other, and that there are 
large districts in every country, excepting Radnor- 
shire, in which there is not a word of English 
heard from January to December. The total annual 
value of Welsh literature of all kinds is estimated by one 
of the leading Welsh firms as exceeding £200,000. There 
are seventeen weekly newspapers published in Welsh, the 
circulation varying from 1,500 to 23,000. In the Noncon- 
formist chapels seventy-six per cent. of the services are 
in Welsh, and twenty-four in English. Even after the 
children have passed through the English Schools they 
seldom pick up an English book or a paper. They learn 
English words, but they do not master English ideas. 

Professor W. R. Sorley has an article on ‘‘ Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury,” and Miss Orme replies to Mrs. 
Winifred Phillips, stating the reasons why her section of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation refused to make Woman 
Suffrage a plank on its programme. 

My one suggestion to the Editor is the advisability of 
devoting ten ora dozen pages a month to a synopsis of 
the Welsh magazines. It is a task for which I have got 
no space, and it would make his Review a more useful 
medium of communication between tho Welsh and 
English than it can claim to be at present. 








THE Chatauquan is becoming quite excellently illus- 
trated. The paper in the March number on “ Sickel’s 
Ideal Portraits of Classic Beauties,” shows promise of 
being as good as any of its American rivals, 
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writes 
quite as well as 


rules and regulations. 
now occupy 77 pages, against 45 pages in 1882, and the 
whole code is full of inconsistencies. For instance, “To 
train youth for a free and independent activity,” is set 
down as the chief end of education; while the activity of 
the teacher, who, by his example has to exercise the 
greatest influence on his pupils, is everywhere cramped. 


ites 


THE PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER AND ITS EDITOR. 

Tuer well-known German magazine, called the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, or Prussian Annals, founded in 1858, enjoys 
the reputation of being almost the heaviest reading that 
we get in the German reviews, and there are no illustra- 
tions to relieve the solid nature of its pages. But there has 
been one exception. Last July there was an illustration of 
a charming little piece of sculpture—an early work—bhy 
Michael Angelo, A morerecent departure was theintroduc. 
tion of fiction—novels which illustrate the newest literary 
“ tendencies,” and, as it isin France where the battle of the 
‘* ¢endencies” is liveliest, French stories were to have the 
preference. “The End of the Dream,” by M. George 
“ Mr. Isaacs,” by Mr. 


Duruy inaugurated the series. 





From a photoyrash by} _ (Braatz, Berlin. 
PROFESSOR HANS DELBRUCK. 


Marion Crawford followed ; and “ On the Tiber,” by Grazia 
Pierantoni - Mancini, is at present running in the 
Jahrbiicher, all, of course, translated into German. 
Another new feature is reviews and notices of new 
books. The editor, Dr. Hans Delbriick, is a Professor of 
distory at the Berlin University, and the author of “ The 
Strategy of Pericles,” a life of “ Field-Marshal Count 
Neithardt von Gneisenau,” and a volume of “ Historical 


and Political Essays.” 


The February number contains no fewer than three 
articles on Education questions. That on the Prussian 
Elementary Education Bill, now before the Landtag, is 
noticed elsewhere. Herr A. Schoenflies writes on the 
“Overcrowding in the Higher Teaching Profession,” but 
does not find the evil so great as it has already been 


pictured. Much more interesting is Herr Paul Cauer’s 
criticism of the new High School Reforms, which 


he makes out to consist mainly of vexatious and absurd 
The regulations, at any rate, 
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THE FORUM. 


‘ Tae Forum this month is rather dull and very solid. It 


is difficult for an Englishman to realise without an effort 
the perversity of partizanship which is revealed in such 
an article as Mr. Edmunds’ “ Perils of our National 
Elections.” In this country the drift and tendency of 
the redistribution of seats is tu establish some proportion 
between the value of the votes, so as to give every citizen 
the same voting power. In the United States the whole 
object of rival parties seems. to have been to jerrymander 
the constituencies, and so cut about electoral divisions 
as to falsify the expression of the will of the majority. 
Mr. Edmunds gives us the result of the redistribution of 
Alabama, in which the whole State is cut up into 
fantastic divisions, two of which have a quarter of a 
million population each, while two have only 150,000. 
The first two with 300,000 population only return 
two members, while the 500,000 population in 
the two others only returns the same number. Mr. 
Phelps, in an article on the choice of presidential 
electors, deals with other evils which invest the American 
system. The net effect of reading Mr. Phelps’ and other 
pers, is to convince the ordinary man that it is very 
little better than a delusion to imagine that the United 
States is based upon the principle of government by the 
majority. Looked at through their spectacles, it 
seems to be a much more elaborate and co:mplicated 
game than even the old British constitution which 
has been so much ridiculed ; a game, too, 
which is constructed for the chief purpose of convey- 
ing the management and control of affairs to the expert 
There are two articles devoted to the Nicarugua 
Canal, one to its engineering and the other to 
its political aspect.. Another of a similar nature describes 
the waterways by which commerce of the great inland 
lakes reaches the sea, whilé Mr. Irwin pleads strongly 
for the use of private capital in developing the great 
rational domain by means of irrigation. Mr. J. J. 
Know, writing on “ Bank Circulation and Free 
Coinage,” sets forth his idea of national banks, 
which he would organise and allow to issue notes 
on 75 per cent. of their capital. Mr. E. W. Larned 
maintains that the military training of American officers 
is inadequate. There is no general staff and there is 
much professional torpor. Mr. Horace White suggests 
that it might be possible to get at the Louisiana Lottery 
by taxation. A stamp tax of 75 per cent. on the face 
value of tickets would be enough to stamp it out, as the 
remaining 25 per cent. would not pay more than the 
expenses. 


THE ‘‘ ARENA.” 


In the Arena, Mr. Herbert S. Taylor describes “ Danger 
Head” in America, owing to the practice of jerrymander- 
ing and other political devices, such as vitiate the essen- 
tial principles of Democratic Government. There is an 
article on the “ Railway Problem,” which is a plea for the 
nationalisation of railways, and placing the whole manage- 
ment of the railways in the hands of the Government. 
Mr. Flower writes enthusiastically concerning the advau- 
tage of hypnotism and its relation to psychical research. 
Mr. Cameron writes on “Inspiration and Heresy.” There 
is an article on “ The Atonement,” by the Rev. Burt Estes 
Howard, the gist of which is to be found in the following 
passage :— 

The cross of Jesus is the most sacred and holy thing in all 
history. But it does not stand as the expression of vindictive 
or mechanical justice that has no place for the sweeter, 
diviner trait of forgiveness. The bleeding Jesus is not the 
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victim of unrelenting rage. The cross is rather the symbol 
of God’s desire for reconciliation with His creatures. And in 
the suffering Son of Man, who truly bore on his yearning 
heart the sins of the world as a weary load he would take 
away from us, I see the visible expression of a divine love, 
too deep, too intense, too agonising in sympathy, too tender, 
and outreaching, and self-forgetful for the stammering 
speech of even inspired prophecy to crystallize into words. 
It is the most winsome thing in all the world, not as the 
death of a man for many, their number is legion who have 
died so, but as a revelation of how God loved the world, and 
how he wanted the world to know it. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Blackwood’s Magazine is very good this month. For 
varied reading, which we do not find elsewhere, there is 
nothing better. Miss Helen Zimmern’s paper on “ Italian 
Poets of To-day,” with metrical translations in English, 
give us some interesting glimpses of contemporary men 
who are the successors if not the heirs of Tasso, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and Dante. There is a charming gossipy paper 
on “The City of St. Andrews” based upon Dr. Boyd’s 
“ Twenty-five years of St. Andrews,” with pleasant gossip 
about Dean Stanley, and the following amusing story :— 


It is the record of a public dinner at which the Presbytery 
of St. Andrews was assembled, along with the best of the 
neighbouring gentry and notables. 

The evening was advanced when a venerable squire of 
ancient bame and lineage arose to propose a toast. Seldom 
have I heard one more successful, He began modestly. it 
is always well to begin modestly. “I feel,” said the good man, 
“that for a plain country squire like myself to address a 
dignified body like the Presbytery of St. Andrews, including 
in its number various learned Professors, is indeed to cast 
pearls before swine.” He had to pause long ere he got 
further. Thunderous applause broke forth. The swine 
cheered as if they would never leave off. We all knew per- 
fectly what the laird meant. I was sitting next to him ashe 
spoke the words. I heard them with these ears. 


Another out-of-the-way paper is the continuation of 
“Sketches from Eastern Travel,” which is devoted to 
camping out in Palestine, and visits to Mispeh, Bethle- 
hem, and Hebron. The most readable paper in the 
magazine, however, is Mdme. Blaze de Bury’s account of 
the memoirs of the Duchess de Gaitaut, the governess of 
the princes of France, whose memoirs give a curious 
insight into many famous passages in French history at 
the end of the century. Mr. Aikman describes the 
nitrate fields of Chili in a paper which is brief and some- 
what disappointing. The “Son of the Marshes” give us 
one of those delightful history papers which make us 
rejoice that the martle of Richard Jefferies has fallen 
upon the shoulders of a living writer. There is a clever 
review of “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” in the literary 
notices at the end of the magazine. 


Mrs. ScovuyLeR von RENSSELAER writes and Mr. Pen- 
nell illustrates the first article in the Century, which is 
devoted to S$. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Richard Rathbun 
gives us an ijteresting and copiously illustrated article 
describing the United States Fishery Commission, whose 
good work wai first brought before the English public at 
the Fisheries Exthibition. The pictures of thefishes are very 
wonderful. M>. Stillman writes on Giorgione, who is the 
Italian Old Master he selects for treatment. Mr. Sted- 
man begins a s¢ries of articles on the nature and elemente 
of poetry. Thore is the usual wealth of tales and 
sketches. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES 


In the Revue for February 1st, M. Charles ‘> Berkeley 
ins a new novel, “Le Journal de Mile. de Sommers.” 
M. Paul-Leroy Beaulieu writes on “T:oatios of Com- 
merce in Central Europe.” M. Emile Faguet has an 
interesting study of Stendhal (Henri. Beyle), the cynical 
philosopher, critic and novelist, the adversary of Sainte- 
Beuve, and author of Le Rouge et le Noir, and La Char- 
treuse de Parme. He was an eighteenth century Epicurean 
astray in the nineteenth century, with this difference that, 
whereas the eighteenth century materialists, low and 
limited as were their aspirations, at least included all 
mankind in them, Stendhal, while very sceptical as to the 
possibility of happiness, would make no attempt to 
secure it, except for himself. He represents the transition, 
as M. Faguet neatly puts it, from Epicurean optimism, 
to pessimist Epicurism. M. Charles de Coutonly’s second 
article on South Africa is noticed elsewhere, as also M. 
G. Valbert’s interesting paper on the “ History of the 
Alphabet.” 
THE SEA AS A BOND OF UNION. 


Inihe first place, he thinks, the extended coast-line of the 
country, the way in which it is penetrated by winding 
bays and gulfs, till sea and land are, so to speak, inex- 
tricably mixed up, tended to facilitate communica- 
tions with foreign countries. The different states and 
tribes were separated from each other by high, rugged, and 
almost impassable mountains, but they could easily be 
reached by water; and Phcenician merchantmen weit 
from one to another, carrying the same wares to each 
and bringing to every port where they cast anchor the news 
from the last. Then the great religious and national 
festivals—the joyous pilgrimage i » some island-temple 
like that of Delos, brought the must distant tribes into 
relation, and united by sea those who would never have 
met on land. Besides this, the fact that every Greek 
was more or less a sailor (or, at any rate, even if not a 
seaman by profession, frequently had occasion to take a 
voyage) tended to render them hardy, self-reliant, wide- 
a-wake, and thrifty. The navigation of the Ionian Sea 
and the Archipelago, though perilous enough in winter to 
call forth all the best qualities of seamanship, was com- 
paratively safe during the summer, when the Etesian 
winds blow with unfailing regularity; and, by makin 
easy runs from island to island, fairly long voyages could 
be accomplished, while the art of navigation was still in 
its infancy. 

THE BRUTALISING EFFECT OF FIELD LABOUR. 


Greece was also an agricultural country, but the eir- 
cumstances were so peculiar that the effect on its in- 
habitants was very differont from what is usually the case. 
The plains, where the plough and harrow can be used over 
large surfaces of ground, are not numerous—more often 
small patches, hereand thereon the rocky slopes, have to be 
cultivated with spade and hoe. The climate is uncertain, 
water is scarce, and looked upon as a precious possession 
(hence all the lovely legends of fountain and _river- 
nym “)::—the beautiful forms under which the waters are 
personified), and the sudden spates in summer rain or 
melting snow add an element of risk and danger which 
calls out all the husbandman’s energies of mind as well as 
of body. This is no monotonous round of stupefying toil, 
he has constantly to use his wits and to pass from one 
occupation to another. There is a great variety of crops 
—corn is not so much cultivated as the vine and the olive 
—the soil is poor enough to require a considerable 
amount of labour, but rich enough to reward it amply 
when bestowed. The whole article is extremely interest- 
ing, and well worth reading. 
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In the mid-February number, the Duc de Broglie con- 
tinues his “ Etudes Diplomatiques” down to the signiny 
of the Preliminaries of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle : 
M. Louis Liard writes on the Universities of France afte: 
the Restoration; M. Edmund Plauchut contributes his 
second article on Berry ; and there is a translation of Rud- 
yard Kipling “Beyond the Pale” (in “ Plain Tales from 
the Hilts”), which, by the bye, reads very well in French. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

Tue Nouvelle Revue for February contains the conclu- 
sion of Pierre Loti’s “Fantéme d’Orient,” and a solid 
historical article by ‘‘ ¥éraud” on “The Corsair Dragut 
and the Knights of Malta.” An anonymous writer, 
signing himself “X——,” discusses reforms in the 
artillery and engineering departments; and Mme. 
Mathilde Shaw has a lively paper on_ seaside: 
resorts near New York, with highly-coloured, if not 
exaggerated, descriptions of the Puritanic Asbury 
Park, and the otherwise celebrated Coney Island. 
The Swedish democratic writer, August Strindberg, con- 
tributes, under the title “ What is Russia?” a brief 
historical survey, intended to disprove the popular notion 
of Russia as a barbarous country. “ Barbarous!” he 
exclaims. “A nationality which has founded its educa- 
tion on Hellenic traditions! A Christian people whose 
history records glorious conflicts in Gefence of the frontiers 
of civilisation against the Asiatic Huns!” He reminds 
us, in conclusion, that Saint Simon, after the failure of 
Peter the Great’s projected alliance with the French 
Court, “bewailed the fatal fascination exercised over 
France by England, and the misfortune of the former in 
not understanding the source of power she might have 
found in Russia.” 

M. Portier d’Are contributes a short »vaper on the 
“ Transformations of Russian Politics,” the drift of which 
appears to be that the retirement of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, on the accession of Alexander III., inaugu- 
rated the downfall of German influence. M. Portier 
d’Arc considers that society must pass successively 
through the two stages of Collectivism and Individualism. 
We are in the second (though it seems as if a reaction 
were leading us back to the first, under the names of 
Socialism and Communism); Russia, as a whole, is still 
in the first stage. While Western Europe, wearied of Indi- 
vidualism, is tending to return to pure Collectivism, 
Collectivist Russia is trying to remedy her internal diffi- 
culties by granting a wider scope to the individual. 

Russia was “ occidentalised ” by Germany—completely 
covered with the varnish of Western civilisation. The 
period of this influence, ending with the horrors of 1812, 
was, on the whole, one of prosperity and progress. Then 
came Alexander I., who inaugurated what our author 
terms the era of “ sentimental policy ”—the last phase 
of which expired in 1878. Nicholas I., Alexander II., and 
Napoleon III., were fervent partisans of the New Utopia 
i last-named was its first victim. 

The year 1881 marks the return to old traditions, 
and the policy of pure self-interest—the realist, as dis- 
tinguished from the idealist line of Alexander I. If—our 
author concludes—the varnish above alluded to should 
crack and peel off in consequence of inevitable shocks,. 
yet the reul life of the Russian nation-- the living tree,. 
fuli of sap and vigour—cannot but be the better for the 
change. 

The only other articles which call for notice are M. 
Gabriel Bonnet’s “ Recollections of a Secretary ”’ (quoted 
from elsewhere), M. Oscar Araujo’s on “The Situation 
in Brazil,” and M. E. Fournier de Flaix’s description of 
his visit to a great feudal estate in the Ukraine Steppes. 
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MORE NEW MAGAZINES. 
Since the publication of our Jast number several new 
azines have made their appearance. One of these, 
the Investors’ Review, is a quarterly, under the editorship 
of Mr, A. J. Wilson, of the Standard. Its objects, as 
stated in the Preface, are threefold: to deal fully and 
frankly with the most interesting questions of current 
finance, to analyse company balance-sheets, and to give 
in each number a list of Public Securities, classified 
according to their actual yield and sub-classified accord- 
ing to the groups to which they belong. In or:ler to be 
completely untrammelled in the treatment of all these 
subjects it has been decided to exclude from it every 
form of financial advertisement, and, as it will be con- 
ducted in the interests of the buyers of securities alone, 
its dominant note will be one of criticism. The first 
number (February), certainly, contains a number of useful 
articles, notably a thirty-page paper on “The Art and 
Mystery of Financial Trusts” which is supplemented by 
tables, and an impartial criticism of Mr. Goschen’s 
Currency Proposals. 

Natural Science, started in March, is to be a monthly 
review of scientific progress, devoted more especially to 
the interests of biology and geology. It recognises the 
need of an adequate systematic attempt to interpret, 
without excessive technicalities, the main results of con- 
temporary work in natural science. Special attention 
will be given to the latest news concerning the work of 
the principal scientific societies, while the correspondence 
columns will be open for the discussion of the latest 
problems. There are several interesting articles in the 
first number, and one or two are illustrated. All are 
signed, and the !ist of contributors who have promised, 
or already sent articles, shows a number of names well 
known as authors in the vast domain of science. 

From finance to natural science was something of a 
leap, but from these two to philosophy seems a still 
farther cry. In January the first number of the Philo- 
sophical Review appeared at Boston. Its field is to be 
general philosophy—that whole which includes along 
with the older subjects of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, 
the newer subjects of psychology, ssthetics, pedagogy, 
and epistemology, both in their systematic form and their 
historical development—and to supply it with a medium 
of free expression, to aid in its complete development, 
and to minister to its various needs, will be the constant 
aim, as it was the originating motive, of the Philosophical 
Review. The editor is J. G. Schurman, Dean of the Sage 
School of Philosophy in Cornell University, and the Review 
is published every other month. Not being dependent for 
its existence upon the number of subscribers, it can afford 
to maintain the highest standard of scholarly excellence, 

ardless of popular demand. Summaries of articles on 
philosophy in other current periodicals form an important 
feature. 

Another new magazine bears the unwieldy name of 
Journal of the Society for the Study of Social Ethics, and 
is edited by Mr. W. K. Firminger, of Oxford. Being the 
journal of a society, the Society’s proceedings naturally 
come in for attention; but there are also articles on 
Social Philosophy, Reviews, etc. Whether the Journal 
will be issued monthly or quarterly is not stated, but 
probably it is once a term, or three times a year. 

Cork, too, means to reconstruct the image of its past, 
first, by founding an Historical and Archzological 
Society ; and secondly, by the publication of the Society’s 
proceedings, together with other papers, etc . on subjects 
of local interest, in the Journal of the Cork Histor cal and 
Archeological Society. The first two numbers to hand 
are very interesting. 


THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 
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Mr. Kineton Parkes, late assistant editor of World 
Literature, makes his reappearance in the Library Review 
and Record of Current Interature, the aim of which is ta 
present month by month a clear account of new books, etc. 
There will be signed critical notices, condensed estimates 
from critical journals, and a classified list of the publica- 
tions of the month. 

The Search Light, or Pearson’s Monthly, has borrowed 
its excellent title from a catch-line on the cover of the 
Review or Reviews. The magazine is made up of 
reprints and translations from the newspaper press of 
the world. It is published at 3d., which is too low con- 
sidering the cost of paper and printing involved in its 
production. Further, we have one suggestion to make 
to Mr. Pearson, and that is that he should acknowledge 
the sources from which he has taken the material as is 
done by the magazine from which he takes his title. 

To the publication of small magazines there is literally 
no end. Two new ones relate to India. The Students’ 
Educational Magazine comes from Madras; and, though 
in English, would seem to be written by a native for 
students preparing for the Government examinations. 
India, the organ of the Indian National Congress, is to 
be published in future on the second Friday in each 
month. The Arts Review, dedicated to the printers 
of the world; the Silver Link, published by the 
Sunday School Union; the Union Journal, the organ 
of the Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Wallasey Sunday 
School Union; the Junior Magazine, the organ of 
the Junior Literary Association; and the Month, 
a Catholic magazine from St. Louis College, 
New Westminster, all came out in January. An 
interesting little magazine is the Student, the first 
number of which was issued in March. It is the journal 
of the Tyneside Students’ Association, the main object of 
which is to encourage and maintain an interest in the 
University Extension movement. 

The Long Quarterly, so called from its peculiar shape, 
is the latest born periodical. The idea of the new 
publication is to give with eaci number a complete 
original romance. No. 1 contains “ Until My Lord’s 
Return,” by Admiral Hinton. 





THE ‘‘PEOPLE’S FRIEND” AND ITS EDITOR. 

Tue People’s Friend is a popular magazine north of the 
Tweed. When it first made its appearance at Dundee in 
1869, it was as a monthly, called the People’s Journal ; 
but at the commencement of the second volume, the 
name was changed to the People’s Friend, and the publi- 
cation was issued in weekly numbers and in monthly parts, 
as is the case with Chamiers’s Journal, and many other 
miscellanies of popular and instructive literature. The 
idea of the People's Friend was very much like what 
Chambers's Journal was in its first, and according to the 
People’s Friend editors, its best days. Certain pages 
were set aside for articles, stories, and verse by the people 
themselves, and it was hoped that the miscellany would 
prove instrumental in leading working men to devote 
attention in their leisure moments to the pursuits of 
literature and mental improvement, besides encouraging 
the literary talent which exists among the people them- 
selves. The present editor, Mr. Alex. Stewart, has 
been connected with the People’s Friend ever since 
its start in 1869, first as sub-editor, and since 1884 as 
editor, and he himself has written a number of popular 
stories for its pages. It is his belief that the work in 
which he is engaged can be made as effective an instrument 
for good as that of the ministry, or of any otheragency that 
has for its object the moral and social improvement of 
the people. 





THE EXORCISM OF THE SMOKE FIEND; 
OR, HOW TO GET RID OF THE PLAGUE OF FOG, 


O we are going to get rid of the London fog after 
all! This is good news, and what is better it is as 
trueasitisgood. Of iate years it has seemed as if 

London was steadily progressing towards asphixiation. 
Four years ago London had a fog one day in four, last 
year there was --) foggy days in the 365 that made up 
the twelvemonth. At this rate we might fairly expect to 
have 300 foggy days at the end of the century, and a day 
that was not foggy would come as seldom as Sunday. Not 
only are fogs increasing in number, but they seem to have 
been increasing in density also. Anything more suffo- 
cating than the fog which choked London a week before 
Christmas must be sought for in Dante and Milton, and 
not upon the surface of this planet. 


THE THREE ALTERNATIVES, 


In our January number, commenting on the increase 
of fog, I said : 

If we do not consume our own smoke, we shali in time live 
from October to April in an atmosphere somewhat worse 
than that of the Underground Railway. We have three 
courses before us: (1) to burn anthracite, which kindles 
slowly and 1s very unpopular; (2) to substitute gas for coal ; 
or (3) to invent a grate that will really consume its smoke. 
Of these alternatives, the last is in every way the simplest, 
But where, oh where, is this ideal grate to be found? At 
present we seem doomed to continually deepening gloom. 


A PROMPT CHALLENGE, 


No sooner did the January number appear than I was 
directly confronted by an enterprising Bradford manu- 
facturer, who declared that he had invented the very 
stove to which I had alluded. I remarked that I had 
heard something like that before. He replied, ‘‘The 
proof of the pudding is the eating of it, and if you will con- 
sent to make the experiment I will forward at once to 
your own residence one of the new anti-fog kitchen 
ranges, and I am amg willing to abide by your 
decision as to whether the stove justifies what I have 
said about it.” Such a challenge was direct and to the 
point. I at once consented to have the experiment made 
in my own house, and discarding my old kitchen range 
I installed the new anti-fog invention in its place. I 
have had it going for a month, and so far I have had 
nothing to say about it which was not to its advantage. 
It is simple, efficient, ana economical as a kitchen range, 
and—it consumes its own smoke. 

The principle of this stove is very simple ; it consists 
in having the chimney at the bottom of the fire instead 
of at the top. As the fire is always hottest at the 
bottom, the products of combustion must pass through 
the hottest part of the fire, and in this way the smoke 
is consumed. The accompanying illustration shows the 
front view of the range. This diagram gives a section of 
the fireplace, showing exactly how it is constructed. 

The mystery to be solved is how to get the smoke to go 
through the bottom of the fire instead of rising to the 
top. Not being a practical engineer, or accustomed to 
the working of kitchen ranges, I cannot explain how it 
isdone. All I can certify is that the smoke does go 
downwards and not upwards, and it is consumed accord- 
ingly. The ordinary man, no doubt, would be ready te 
swear that it was as impossible to make the smoke go 


into the flue at the bottom of the fire as it would 
be to make water run up hill. Just as water 
can be made to run up hill under certain condi- 

















FRONT VIEW OF THE /°iTI-FOG@ RANGE, 


tions, so the smoke of these stoves goes through the 
bottom of the grate. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE STOVE. 


It is no use declaring that it cannot do it, because 
it does it constantly, the draught is admirable, and 
our kitchen chimney is absolutely free from smoke. 
Only in the morning before it is burned clear does any 
smoke issue from the chimney. When once lit, the fire 
should be kept up to a certain pitch, otherwise if it burns 
down too low so that there is not sufficient incandescent 
coal at the bottom to consume the smoke, it will act like 






































SECTION OF RANGE, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION. 


any other fireplace, but if it is constantly charged it will 
give off no smoke whatever. The door of the range is 
composed of louvres which open and shut exactly on the 
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' principle of the Venetian blind. You can regulate tho 
admission of air to the fire to a nicety, and the arrange- 
ment of dampers enables you to lay on the heat t> either 
of the ovens, to the hot plates, or to the boiler. Tho one 
difficulty which at first existed, namely, of the choking 
up of the bottom of the grate with ashes, has been satis- 
factorily overcome by the simple arrangement «f two 
cog-wheels, one turn of which suflices to precipitate the 
ashes into the pan beneath and to liven up the fire. 


NEITHER SMOKE NOR SOOT. 


The inventor claims that owing to the perfection of 
the combustion there is no soot formed, and that the 
chimney does not require to be swept more than once in 
seven years. The universal adoption of this invention 
would abolish the chimney sweeping industry. In the 
good time which is coming, fogs and chimney sweeps will 
alike be unknown. This, although the chief recommen- 
dation of the stove, is by no means its only good point. 
The principle can be adopted to any fire, and the beauty 
of the stove is that it prefers bad coal to good. That is 
to say, the London householder who is supplied with this 
invention will be able to get better results with smudge 
at 14s. a ton, than he has done with the best household 
at 22s. and 24s.a ton. The quantity of coal consume1 
is less. The actual quantity of coal burned in 
our old range was 801b. per day; the new 
stove burns 55 lb. Even supposing that the weight 
of the coal consumed is the same, the difference 
in the price of the first and the worst class of coal 
will effect a saving in the coal bill of from 30 to 50 per 
cent., to say nothing of the advantage of a much cleaner 
fireplace, much more regular distribution of heat, and 
entire absence of smoke. At Bradford they say 
that in two months the quantity of the flue dust 
accumulating in one of the ranges that had been 
in constant use, weighed two pounds two ounces, 
of this only one and three quarter ounces consisted of 
carbon, the rest being particles of mineral matter. The 
chemical analysis of the gas issuing from the range shows 
that 79 per cent. is nitrogen, 17 per cent. oxygen, and 
only about 33 per cent. carbon dioxide, while no trace is 
found of carbon oxide. The fire can be kept in all night 
by simply closing the louvres and all the dampers except 
one. 

I speak of this range as I found it. The challenge 
of Henry Leggot and Co. was quite frank, and I have 
met it in the same spirit. If the stove had turned out 
badly I should have said so, as it has worked well I have 
great pleasure in testifying to the fact. If Marsh’s patent 
acts a3 satisfactorily when applied to other fires as it has 
done when applied to my own kitchen range, the days of 
fog are numbered. 

ANTHRACITE. 


It should never be forgotten that the real trouble ot 
the fog is not the smoke which issues from the manu- 
facturers’ chimneys, but the household fires. When Mr 
W. H. Smith was questioned on the subject of the 
desirability of appointing a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the subject, he answered that the evil chiefly 
rose from the domestic fires, and a select committee 
had found that the difficulsy cculd only be over- 
come by tk> use of anthracite, she substitution of coke 
for coal, anu the adoption of improved grates. Anthracite 
has its advantages, especially among those interested in 
South Wales coal, but anthracite, although used at present 
in the Royal Courts of Justice, the South Kensington 
Museum, St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the Royal Academy, 
is not popular with domestic servants. 
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ITS UNFOPUARITY. 

It is very troublesome %> light, and a coal that 
will not burn up quickly will never be popular 
at the domestic hearth, Coke is unpopular for the 
same reason, and gas, although very useful, cannot 
compare for a moment in popularity with a bright, 
clear coal fire. We are therefore shut up to an 
improved grate, and this improved grate Marsh's 
patent seems to give us. There are a million and a-half 
chimneys in London, and every winter’s day 40,000 tons 
of coals are burned in the ordinary fire-places of Greater 
London! The Meteorological Society maintains that 
nineteen-twentieths of the smoke in London fog comes 
from the ordinary fire-places. 


THE SOURCE OF LONDON FOG. 

From 40,000 tons of coal no less than 40 tons 
of sulphur are daily vomited out mto the atmo- 
sphere. Lord Saiisbury, when questioned upon the 
subject, admitted that an improved grate would 
remedy matters, but doubted whether they could 
secure the adoption of impioved grates in all 
our London houses. No doubt the process of transforma- 
tion will be slow ; but if the stove which I have in my 
house keeps up to its present performance, and those 
who have had similar stoves in work for several months 
are said to be unanimous in at‘esting its efficiency and 
economy, then the change will be brought about much 
more rapidly than any one ventured to think. Even if all 
the grates in our houses had to be altered th. saving in 
coal would speedily pay for the alterations. In a new 
house such grates should be insisted upon. Before long we 
might gain so much control of the smoke fiend that any 
chimney from which smoke issued for more than half-an- 
hour would be regarded as a public nuisance and abated 
accordingly. I admit that it seems to he too good to be 
true ; but if we can consume our smoke what beatific 
visions may not be realised of restored beauty and bright- 
ness in our great cities. 

MAKING PROFIT OUT OF SMOKE. 

It would really seem as if at last we were going to be 
rid of our great enemy, for we read that another 
inventor, Mr. Mond, of Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co., 
has invented a process by which smoke is not merely 
done away with, but converted into a source of profit. 
Mr. Mond burns his coal with artificial draught, and, 
conveying the gases into a chamber, he washes them 
with water spray, which causes every particle of soot to 
be deposited, and at the same time condenses and 
recovers the ammonia (a product of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen) as well as the sulphurous fumes. To do this, how- 
ever, and yet to get an equal efticiency of steam raising 
power, he has to burn 125 tons of coal in the place of 100 
sons, and for every 125 tons of coal burned he recovers 
four cons of sulphate of ammonia. The fuel, if cheap 
(say 5s. a ton), will cost £31, and the sulphate of 
ammonia, at £12 a ton, is worth £48. If such results as 
these can be obtained the doom of smoke is sealed. 

That is, of course, true; but there is no necessity of 
pitching our hopessohigh. It is obvious that if sulphate 
of ammonia were produced on anything approaching to 
that scale, it would very soon cease to command the 
price which it now fetches in the market. Still, even if 
the whole of the product of the combustion were not 
worth more than the cost of the ccal corsumed, that 
might still appreciably diminish the coal bill. Whenever 
a manufacturer had a smoky chimney he would be re- 
garded as a fool who had more money than brains, and 
self interest will effect what public spirit has utterly 
failed to do. 
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(Feb. 17, 1892. 


THE CONQUERING HERO.—WELCOME HOME. 
Triumphant Return of General Booth’s Big Drum, 








From Moonshine,) [Feb. 27, 1892. 


MR, BULL'S “ OLD MAN OF THE SEA.” 
And he’s not to be shaken off either. 














From Din Bandou, ) (Jan, 24, 1892, 
DARKEST INDIA. 
‘Walk in Love.”—Eph. v. 2, ‘* Walk in the Light.”—John i. 7. 
Mr. Puncu: “Thy torch is baily needed to light yonder gloom, O 
Mabarishi from the far West !” 
F St. hen’ %, (General Booth, after a wesk’s sojourn in Bombay, left yesterday for 
pen ee a arenes Shvinw.) England. His project for ameliorating the condition of the starving 
AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS. masses of India has received much attention during his stay here.] 
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FROM BRIGHTEST AUSTRALIA 


———_——__—_ 


THE RETURN OF GENERAL BOOTH. 


UR Ulysses has returned after visiting the 
uttermost ends of the éarth, very much the 
same as he went away, only somewhat more so. 
General Booth is a trifle greyer as to the hair of him, 
and somewhat more bronzed on his cheeks than he 
was when he departed six months ago, but he is as 
incorrigible as ever. As he went away so he has come 
back, fuil of the idea that the Salvation Army is the 
destined instrument in the hands of the Almighty for 
the redemption and regeneration of the world. In the 
rapid flight which he has made through three Continents, 
he has passed through communities of every variety of 
political development —constitutional monarchy, practical 
republicanism, and autocratic bureaucracy. He has seen 
them all, and they have made no change in the con- 
victions which led him to model the Army on the basis of 
military despotism. ‘‘ What the world wants is Govern- 
ment,” he proclaims, ‘‘ Government—a Government that 
governs, and not a Government that merely talks—that 
is the want of the day. A Government that will lead its 
people, and guide them, and which will not shrink from 
using the forces it has at its disposal according to the 
discretion of the best in order to overcome the sluggish- 
ness or stupidity of the worst.” 

It would seem almost as if being sharply brought into 
contact with the extreme development of democracy in 
the Australian Colonies has tended to bring out more 
strongly the autocratic instincts of the General of the 
Salvation Army. It must be admitted that this result 
was not improbable from the outset. If ever there was a 
striking illustration of the consequences of allowing 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to wander about, setting up such 
governments as seem good to them without any guidance 
from those who look at the community as a whole, and its 
interests as a community, we have it in the spectacle 
that is presented in Australia. Here, at home, we have 
an over-crowded population getting on to 40,000,000 
in two little islands in these stormy northern seas. Out 
yonder you have a vast Continent basking in perpetual 
sunshine, around the rim of which a few hundreds of thou- 
sands of settlers have seated themselves and established 
Colonial Governments according to their own sweet will 
and pleasure. That is all right, no doubt, and no human 
being here wishes to interfere in any way with that 
sovereign liberty of self-government. But the sole object 
of some of the said Governments at present apparently 
being to keep the whole of the Continental interior as the 
inclusive inheritance of those who have already established 
themselves in the country, and although, according to 
any ordinary computation, Australia, if well cultivated, 
would supply sustenance for a population of hundreds of 
millions, 4,000,000 at present find it impossible to provide 
constant work for all their labourers. 

The General, with his mind full of the necessities 
of the poor in this overcrowded land, travelled over 
thousands of square miles of fertile territory given over 
entirely to sheep runs or kangaroos and rabbits, and when 
he asks impatiently why the landless land and the un- 
peopled wilderness should not be brought into communi- 
cation, he is assured that it cannot be done. The means 
are lacking, in the first case, for transporting the surplus 
population of our island to the unpeopled lands of 


BACK TO DARKEST ENGLAND. 


Australia ; and even if the means were forthcoming, the 
labour party, which is tending to become supreme in all 
the Australian colonies, would forbid the intrusion of these 
interlopers from beyond the sea. Of course, every one is 
well aware of the existence of this standing burlesque 
upon rational government, but it requires you to see the 
thing with your own eyes, and be brought into sharp 
contact with the realities at each end of the scale, in 
order that the full sense of its enormity may enter you 
and possess you as General Booth is possessed by it. 

General Booth, however, is far too shrewd a man to 
run his head against a stone wall, and he has not the 
slightest intention in the world of attempting to go into 
apy colony with his emigrants unless that colony is 
prepared to give them a hearty and cordial welcome. 
He hopes that the inevitable force of things will lead 
the colonies in time to bid eagerly for his trained emi- 
grants, and the colony which pursues the policy of 
exclusion most rigorously will be the colony which, in 
the long run, will suffer most severely. The Democrats 
of Australia are in the saddle, They will do what 
seemeth good in their own eyes, for King Demos, like 
any other king, must learn wisdom by experience. 
‘* Wisdom is never worth aught until it has been dearly 
bought,” says the old saw, and General Booth is well 
content to wait until such time as the experience of more 
sensible colonies has opened the eyes of those which at 
present look with scant favour upon his emigrant 
schemes. 

From whatever point of view we may regard General 
Booth and the Salvation Army, there is no doubt that it 
has been an immense gain to the cause of the English- 
speaking race, and the specific solution of the great 
problems of the population which confront us, that a man 
like the General, with intense popular sympathies, and a 
passionate desire to alleviate the conditions of the masses 
of his own people, should have, at the very inception of 
his Social Scheme, made a tour of our leading colonies. 
It has pressed upon him the principle which most of our 
social reformers either recognise half-heartily, or fail 
to recognise at all, namely, that the social problem 
which confronts an overcrowded world can only be solved 
by the aid of the empty acres and unpeopled square- 
miles of Australia and South Africa. It is also an 
immense advantage that we should have in our midst a 
popular leader who has been brought into close personal 
contact with the rulers and legislators of the other half of 
the English-speaking world. 

General Booth has been, as it were, a human shuttle 
in the loom of Empire, going to and fro, and helping to 
weave the various strands of our colonies and common- 
wealths into one sympathetic whole. 

“T see,” said the Prime Minister of one of the colonies 
visited, “I see that you are a Christian first and an 
Englishman afterwards. I am an Englishman first and a 
Christian afterwards.” 

But General Booth probably does not yield in the 
least to this belief of the Providential mission of 
the English-speaking race, and his habit of being 3 
Christian first and an Englishman afterwards stood him in 
good stead in studying the native preblem in India and 
the Chinese question in Australia. To General Booth a 





man is primarily a soul, and the nationality, or the speech 
of the man, are comparative matters of detail to which 
he attaches little more importance than the cut of his 
coat or the way in which he trims his moustache. I 
cannot say that General Booth seems to have brought 

k from his wanderings any much deepened 
sense of the superiority of the English-speaking 
man. On the contrary, in some respects, he seems 

to have acquired much more respect for races which 
do not speak our tongue, or belong to our civili- 
sation. General Booth is a great believer in work. To 
him, a man who works, even if he speaks Choctaw, is a 
man immeasurably superior to the man who won’t work, 
even if the latter is a graduate in an English University, 
and orders his drinks in the choicest Saxon. Hence, it 
is curious to find that the General has brought back from 
. Australia a great admiration for the Chinese, whom he 
seems to think may after all be the coming people. This 
was General Gordon’s opinion, confirmed by a much 
longer acquaintance with the Celestials than General 
Booth claims ; but it is easy to see that the Chinese have 
many points about them which naturally attract the 
admiration of the General of the Salvation Army. 
General Booth told the Labour Party of Victoria, 
when he addressed them in Melbourne, that, as he 
tore through the country on his hurried rush round, 
he noticed enormous ‘expanses of land but half 
or quarter cultivated, while it was only here and 
there he came upon small patches which were culti- 
vated as land hen be, and in every case these small 
patches were cultivated by Chinamen. There was a 
great uproar, but the fact was undeniable. The China- 
man, whatever his othe: vices may be, possesses the 
saving virtue of industry beyond his fellows. But instead 
of being allowed to come to Australia to convert the 
wilderness into a garden, and then to go home again, which 
is all he asks for, the Chinaman is generally excluded by 
& population which will neither cultivate the land itself 
nor allow the yellow man to do it for them, Not a yellow 
man will leave China until his contract has been duly 
signed, by which it is agreed that he shall be brought 
back to his native land dead or alive Give a sufficient 
number of Chinese a ten years’ lease of the interior of 
Australia, and they will convert it into a market garden, 
which, at the end of that time, will revert to the hands 
of the colonists, who, left to themselves, would never 
take the trouble to reclaim the wilderness. 

The third great fact which has been impressed upon 
the General by his tour is the enormous economic future 
that lies in store for the population of India. Give the 
Hindoos technical training from their childhood, and 
they will be the economic masters of the world. Whoamong 
the whiteskins can compete with the natives who consider 
themselves well paid if they get sixpence a day? At 
present, India has only learned to Inanufacture her 
coarser calico, but give her population an industrial 
training, teach them the use of improved tools, set tiem 
to work, and India will not only produce all she requires 
for her own consumption, but will practically command 
the market of the world. The whole future of India lies 
in the industrial education of her people. They are 
docile, industrious, and willing to learn if they are taken 
Soon enough, but all the force of the empire would not 
suffice to make the adult Hindoo desert the antiquated 
and obsolete methods of handicraft which he has inherited 
from his ancestors, The work must begin with the 


young ; the worker must be taught to handle his tools ; 
of multiplying 
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nothing to do, seems to General Booth the way 
out of our native difficulties. 

Over and above, however, all thesc three practical lessons, 
General Booth has brought home a deepened sense of the 
unity of human society, Everywhere, although at different 
stages of development, he has found the same difficulties, 
the same evils, and the same opportunities for meeting 
them. Everywhere there are miserable men, and hungry 
men, who, in their ignorance and their. misery, are wan- 
dering simlessly about asking who will show them any 
good. The masses want guidance and leadership, and 
the road along which they will be brought, he is more 
than convinced, is the road of hard work, and of work 
on the land ; but it is useless talking about putting the 
people on the lard unless they are taught to till the land, 
and unless they are guarded against the temptations 
which lead them to desert the land, and are furnished 
with such help as is necessary to bring together the land- 
less land and the unpeopled wilderness. Never since 
Carlyle passed away has there been such a believer in 
the gospel of work as General Booth, and the supreme 
duty of Government seems to him to be the getting 


the peopke to work, teaching them to work, and keeping 
them at work. 


HIS VIEWS ABOUT AUSTRALIA. 

In the few moments that remained to him between 
his reception in London and his departure for the series 
of triumphal demonstrations which have been accorded 
him in the provinces, General Booth found time to dic- 
tate an article on the “Social Problems at the Anti- 
podes,” which appears in the Contemporary Review 
for this month. The following is the substance of his 
paper :— 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL FOR AUSTRALIA. 

My comparatively brief stay in the Southern Continent 
convinced me that the Australians are in possession of the 
most magnificent inheritance that has ever fallen to the lot 
ef a young nation. All that is required to ensure them a 
splendid future, and to make them in the days to come the 
United States of the Pacific, rivalling the great American 
Commonwealth in prosperity and influence, is a large increase 
of population and a strong Government. The one danger that 
confronts Australian politics is the danger which results from 
the fear in the minds of the legislators of the people whom 


they ought to govern. The constant danger of lcsing their 
ceats is always set before their eyes. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CHARACTER, 

Speaking somewhat hastily of the characteristics of the 
Australians as they impressed themselves upon me, I should 
say that they are far more English than the Americans. 
They are hearty, friendly, and outspoken. They espe- 
cially possess those qualities which may be described 
as sailor-like—the qualities of the man who has gone 
through many difficulties to attain to the position 
which he at present occupies. It seems to me that the 
greatest danger which confronts them is the danger which 
comes from prosperity. They are in constant peril of setting 
too much store on the good things of this life. Their attitude 
is too much like that of the bishop whom, when he was 
dying. his chaplain endeavoured to comfort by telling him 
that there was a better place prepared for him. The bishop 
replied, with a good deal of force, “I don’t want a better 


place than Palace and £10,000 ¢ year; thet is good 
enough for me.” 





THE PASSION FOR GAMBLING. 
The besetments of a young nation are very similar to 
those which come toa young man. The hilarity and vigour 


of youth lead to a love of excitement, with all its consequent 
One manifestation of this is to be found in the 
a6 


dangers. 
terrible hold which gambling has upon the Australians, 
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comes well-nigh to being a national calamity. Boys at school, 
se ts in families, and every class of society, from the 
highest to the lowest, are infected with this moral disease. 
Almost every small town has its own race-ground, and 
facilities for gambling are permitted by the law in the most 
deplorable fashion. Another manifestation of the same 
thing is to be found in the tremendous passion for outdoor 
sports. 

At the same time, I should by no means be inclined to say 
that there is more vice in the Australian colonies than in the 
older nations of Europe. It may be more bare-faced, just 
because of the very vigour of the national life, and also 
because of the very much smaller influence exerted by public 
opinion. 

THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 

When we come to deal with the labour question in Australia, 
we find very much thesame evils thereas at home, though not 
in thesame proportions, notwithstanding the boast of Australia 
that it is “the Paradise of the working man.” ‘There are 
many working men to whom it proves in no sense a Paradise. 
Lady Jersey told me, in the course of one of our conversa- 
tions, that she had been waited upon by a deputation of 
ladies to urge her to take up the cause of seamstresses, 
many of whom were only earning five shiilings per week. 
One of the labour members of Parliament told me: “ A short 
time since, a census was taken in Sydney of fifty of the most 
representative and most respectable artisans in New South 
Wales. It was found that they were earning on an averaze 
only £2 a week each, and that of this sum they paid 20 per 
cent. in rent.” 

As another illustration of my contention that the con- 
ditions of the labouring class in the Australian towns do not 
largely differ from those which prevail at home, may be found 
in a statement made to me by the second largest shipowner 
in New South Wales, who was introduced to me by Sir 
Henry Parkes. He told me that although it was true 
that the dock labourer got a shilling per hour for 
his work, there was such « large number of men 
seeking this work that the majority of the dock 
labourers lived in a _ state of constant poverty. 
it means that there is the same deplorable centralisation 
going on in the large Australian towns to-day that we find to 
be such a grave social danger at home. Even when emigrants 
go from the old country and settle on the land, their sons 
and daughters find their way to the cities to increase the 
pressure there. 


THE REMEDY—‘ TO THE LAND!” 

My remedy for all this is to get the people there, as in this 
country, to work on the land. I am well aware that we are 
confronted with the difficulty that “man does not live by 
bread alone,” that the real reason why the people crowd to the 
centres is because they care more for excitement and all 
that city life gives them than for the mere ability to subsist 
comfortably. In seeking to remedy this state of affairs, I would 
therefore insist first of all upon the thorough instruction of 
the people in the evils of the present state of affairs. I 
would thea lay it down absolutely that charity must come to 
anend. There must be no more giving out of doles. Money 
must not be handed over to the destitute unless they are pre- 
pared to make a return in labour. Those who are unable to 
work must: be supported, but the idle able-bodied men must 
be compelled by Government to work. Idleness must be 
treated as a crime. Having instructed the people in the 
necessity for a return to agriculture, the Government must 
transfer them from the crowded centres to the agricultural 
districts by compulsion if all other means fail. 

INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES. 

The next step upon which I should insist would be the 
formation of industrial villages, with plenty of provision for 
recreation and other amusements, and, above all, for the 
development of the higher side of human nature by religious 
services. The present system is entirely wrong. One 
hundred and eighty acres are granted for nothing to one 

man with only a few pounds of capital. He finds it im- 
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possible, with his limited capital, to work such a large farm. 
He borrows money, and gets into further difficulties. If he 
has energy and courage, he fights his way through; if not, 
he caves in. But even if he succeeds, what happens? Here 
he finds himself in the midst of one hundred and eighty 
acres, which separate him from the rest of his fellows, and 
prevent that social intercourse which is as necessary to 
man with his social faculties as the very bread he eats. 


SIX ACRES AND A HORSE AND COW. 

Instead of giving him one hundred and eighty acres, I 
would give him six acres for spade culture, and a run for his 
horse and cow. I would then find him implements, plant his 
orchard, provide him with a horse and cow, and everything 
else that was necessary to start him, and then surround him 
with a community similarly circumstanced. In such condi- 
tions the temptation to migrate to the town would be reduced 
to a minimum. I am well aware that ! shall be told 
that this is not work for a Government to undertake. 
But what shall we say of a Government which has 
millions starving for want of land in one part of 
its dominions and millions of acres of land unoccupied 
in other parts of the same realm? Instead of attending 
to these matters, we have a Government which spends its 
time in debating Home Rule, Local Government for 
Ireland, and similar topics, all of a most absolutely 
secondary importance to those which we are now con- 
sidering. 

PATERNAL GOVERNMENT, INDEED. 

{ have not submitted my scheme to a single practical 
politician or a single labour leader whose objections have not 
been silenced. All that they can tell me is that I am treat- 
ing the people too much like children. My answer is that 
this is absolutely necessary ; that the people prove themselves 
to be children, and as such they must be treated in order that 
they may be taught to become men and women. We do not 
go to children’s schools and say: “ Now, boys and girls, we 
want you to hold a little meeting this morning, and decide 
by vote how much time you would like for playing marbles, 
and how much for learning your lessons.” We decide for the 
children what they need. 

There are three elements in national wealth—Production, 
Preparation, and Distribution. In the present state of 
civilisation the last two elements have had sufficient atten- 
tion; but what is the good of this if there is no production? 

IN PRAISE OF THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese in Australia, though they are hated by the 
Australians, are showing what can be done by land culture. 
The Californians, in their large wheat-growing tracts, pro- 
duce fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre, the Englishman 
twenty-seven bushels to the acre, the Scotchman thirty-five, 
the English allotment holder forty-five to fifty, the Chinese, 
with his careful use of every available drop of manure, 
and his painstaking care for each clod of ground, 
would produce about a hundred bushels to the acre. 
This shows conclusively that my main contention is right— 
that ground, like everything else, produces in the exact 
proportion to the amount of labour expended on it. 


HOW MUCH MONEY WILL IT cost ? 


I am well aware that any scheme which involves the 
peopling of these fertile tracts with the men necessary to 
cultivate them thoroughly would mean a great expenditure 
of moxey. At the same time, it cannot be too often pointed 
out that we are spending in England to-day £10,000,000 for 
the administration of our Poor Law, and another £10,000,000 
for private charity. This is mere amelioration, and leaves 
the country at the end of the year in just as bad a plight as 
at the beginning. This £20,000,000 is lost capital every year 
that it is expended, but let the £20,000,000 be expended on 
my plan, and if sunk for ten years a great property would be 
created. 

HIS SCHEME OF FINANCE. 


I have had large tracts of land offered to me in the 
Australian colonies for nothing, which, when cleared, would 
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be worth £20 an acre. What I ask is that the Government 
should advance the money necessary to carry on this work, 
and take the land asasecurity. The land in my farm at 
Hadleigh cost £18 an acre, and I am assured on competent 
authority that in a few years this land will be worth £50 an 
acre, Two of the members of the Government (one a Cabinet 
Minister) have been to Hadleigh recently, and have expressed 
their gratification at the success of the work which is there 
being carried on. I am prepared to spend £25,000 in develop- 
ing an Over-the-Sea Colony on the lines which I have 
described, and when that £25,000 is expended, I shall ask 
the Government to advance another £25,000 on the security 
of the property already created, to further extend the work. 


MAKE MORE WORK. 


I do not hide from myself the fact that the agriculturist is 
to some extent inclined to object to my scheme, on the 
ground that if it be largely successful, it will lower the price 
of agricultural produce. My answer to this is that such 
pastoral communities as { hope to establish will largely con- 
sume their own produce, as they will tend to become industrial 
villages. Meanwhile, the condition of the working-man in the 
crowded centre will be so much improved by the removal 
of surplus labour that he will become a better customer to 
the agriculturist than he could otherwise be. What happens 
at the present time is that you have four hundred men with 
work for three hundred and fifty. It does not help matters 
for the three hundred and fifty trades unionists to swear at 
the fifty blacklegs. I say to the trades unionists, “‘ Help your- 
selves by all means against the rapacity of the capitalist 
when he is rapacious, but the solution of your difficulties is 
not to be found in all this, but in making more work. This 
can Galy be done by leaving the towns and getting to work 
en the land.” 

AFTER TWELVE MONTHS. 

Writing in the Forum, under the title of “ A Year of 
General Booth’s Work,” Dr. Albert Shaw has a very 
appreciative notice of the progress which has been mado 
towards the carrying out of the Social Scheme of the 
Salvation Army. He says :— 

General Booth’s great book, “In Darkest England and the 
Way Out,” by far the ablest and the most truly scientific 
treatise ever written in any language upon the particular 
social problems with which it deals, was given to the public 
in October, 1890. Within a few weeks General Booth was 
supplied with the £100,000 which he had declared to be the 
minimum capital sum necessary for the initiation of the 
proposed undertakings. 

Never before in the history of philanthropic effort has 
there been erected with so small a snm of money a “ plant” 
for practical work that could be compared—in extent, 
variety, harmony of parts, and economic efficiency—with the 
mechanism that has been created and that is now in success- 
ful operation as the result of the £100,000 given only about 
one year ago. It is already quite too late for General Booth 
to misappropriate any considerable portion of the money. 
The fund has been invested in a series of agencies working 
openly and visibly ; full accounts of expenditures have been 
made to the public ; the social scheme is no longer a project, 
bat it is a vital reality. 


Dr. Shaw describes in detail the whole of the work 
which has been done, and expresses his entire concurrence 
in the wisdom of the plan which Gen. Booth is carrying 
out :-— 

General Booth’s starting-point is his robust faith in the 
possibility of abolishing the worst forms of social misery and 
degradation in great cities. And let it be affirmed without 
qualification that all the facts of sanitary, industrial, and 
moral progress in the past half-century fully justify his 
faith. 

General Booth’s project, then, is not in antagonism with 
any other really well-conceived and efficiently administered 
work for social progress, but becomes simply an harmonious 
factor in the movement as a whole. Its special usefulness 
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lies in its fitness to act upon the very lowest and most degradea 


classes. 

Dr. Shaw, when he was over in London last Christmas, 
visited the headquarters of the Salvation Army, and saw 
the Social Wing in fu’l operation, and this is the 
deliberate judgment of a trained American observer, who 
is in no way connected with the Army, upon the way in 
which the work is being done :— 

The thrift, sound judgment, and good economy that have 
been evinced in purchases, leases, and expenditures of all 
sorts, not only surpass anything else that I have ever observed 
in large outlays for philanthropic work, but are far beyond 
what one would expect from a well-managed manufacturing 
company or commercial house. That so much should have 
been done with so little money, would seem incredible 
at first. But it is all explained when one has made the 
acquaintance of the body of Salvation Army officers and 
helpers who are conducting the enterprise. These men and 
women are selected for practical fitness and efficiency. They 
are consecrate:! to their work, and bring to it an unflagging 
ardour and enthusiasm. They are well disciplined and have 
nothing else on hand to divide their attention. Moreover, 
they look forward to nothing else. They serve at wages 
which are less than one-third those that the State would 
have to pay, or that other charitable enterprises ordinarily 
pay, for services far less efficient because too often merely 
perfunctory. The Salvation Army workers need make no 
provision for the future, because they constitute a great 
brotherhood that will care for its own sick and disabled 
when the need arises One may criticise the Salvation Army 
from every point of view ; but when he has said all that can 
be said it remains true that there exists to-day no other 
organisation that can compare with it for economical and 
efficient work among the poor of the English-speaking cities. 
With such an organisation, whose business is managed at the 
centre and carried on at the circumference so economically 
as regards salaries, wages, and expenses of maintaining the 
workers, a moderate amount of money can be made to pro- 
duce amazing results. 

The public interest which greeted the book and the 
General’s speeches a year ago, was not idly and vainly 
aroused. Honest and successful work has been done to jus- 
tify the hopes then awakened. Continued sympathy and aid 
would seem to be abundantly merited by the conditions. 
under which the scheme has entered upon its second year. 


HINTS FOR THE SOCIAL WING. 
THE GERMAN LABOUR COLONIES. 

Tue General and his zealous staff will find much 
interesting matter in Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s article 
in the Forwm for February, v.hich gives a very interesting 
account of the German Labour Colonies for Tramps. 
The tramp habit had attained such dimensions in 
Germany that it was estimated that in 1880 there were: 
200,000 men living by begging and raising by men- 
dicancy no less than three million sterling from the 
public. It wastherefore necessary to do something, and 
a whole system of treatment was adopted which reduced 
the tramp army to an insignificant squad. T!.o way in 
which it was done is as follows :— 

THE ANTI-BEGGING SOCIETY. 

First, in this connected system, come the temporary checks 
of habitual mendicancy. In most German towns there is now 
a general anti-beggary society (Verein gegen Armennoth und 
Bettelei), the members of which pledge themselves to give 
nothing to beggars at their door, and testify to their pledge 
by a small notice set on their front gates. The tramp wastes 
his time in begging from door to door when this notice meets 
him atevery turn. In the city of Dresden, for instance, the 
anti-beggary society has a membership of over 5,000. It 
undertakes a variety of enterprises, an employment, bureau, 
a rent-savings office, and the temporary relief of resident 
poor. The minimum membership-fee is fifty cents a year. 
The members of such a society do not, however, stop with 
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the negative check of beggary. At the entrance of each 
town -or if the town be large, at each of its gates—there is 
set a Verpflegungs-Station, or office where for work done, 
generally in chopping wood, the wayfarer obtains a ticket 
entitling him to temporary lodging and food. 

WAYFARER’S LODGING HOUSES. 

Near by is usually set a Herberge zur beimath, or “ Way- 
farers Lodging-House,” where his ticket insures his reception 
and where he is free from the temptations of the public-house. 
The Verpflegungs-station is supported by the sreis, or county 
in which the town lies; the merberge is supported by the 
contributions of the anti-beggary society and by church col- 
lections. ‘The one, that is to say, is provided by the town to 
rid the town of the tramp, and the other by the voluntary 
benevolence to save the tramp from temptation. Together 
they form a good temporary test. No wanderer, on coming 
to such a town, need go without food or bed if he will work 
forthem. No citizen need give at his door, for there is food 
and lodging waiting for the man at the city gate. 

A NETWORK OF HOSPICES. 

The complete scheme provides for these stations at in- 
tervals of half a day’s journey throughout Germany. It is 
assumed that the tramp will earn his food and lodging in a 
half-day’s work. In the morning, therefore, he may travel 
with the assurance of reaching another station where in the 
afternoon he must work. If he presents himself after 2 p.m. 
he gets no further help. Each wanderer must carry with 
him a ticket on which is stamped the name of his last station 
and the date of his reception there. Thus when the network 
of these hospices extends throughout Germany, all excuse for 
wandering beggars seems to be removed and a positive 
treatment of friendly aid as well as a negative treatment of 
refusal at one’s door is applied. In the year 1890 there were 
1.957 such stations, in which 1,662,606 breakfasts, 972.490 
dinners, and 1,871,591 suppers were provided. There were, 
in the same year, 364 Herbergen, with 12,600 beds, providing 
in the year 2,223,000 lodgings. 

WORK FOR THE WORKLESS. 

But suppose he does not find work, or finds himself unfit 
to do such work as offers itself? Suppose he just drifts on 
from one night’s lodging to the next, gradually losing the 
aptitude for continuous industry and sinking into the life of 
a professional vagrant? Cannot something more permanent 
be offered to him while he is looking for work and finding 
none, an occupation which will not indeed compete with 
regular employment, but which will be sufficient to preserve 
a man’s self-respect, to give him some, slight remuneration, 
and to save him from the degradation of a tramp’s habit of 
life? This is the new contribution to the problem of 
vagrancy provided in Germany by the so-called “ Labour- 
Colonies.” These colonies are not penal institutions. They 
do not compel men either to come or to stay. They are 
not under state control, and stand firmly for self-help. 
They do not offer any attraction to men who are bent on 
the tramp’s career, for they give small pay for diligent work, 
They are provided for those who, though fallen, want to rise. 
They are simply refuges where the man who wants work 
and cannot find it may go, for any period up to two years, 
and be sure at least of self-support. There are now twenty- 
two of these colonies in various parts of Germany. 


THE TEACHINGS OF EXPERIENCE. 

1. Thecolonies must be small. Wilhelmsdorf, the largest, 
has room for two hundred colonists, while Madgeburg, the 
smallest, has but twenty-eight beds. Huge colonies such as 
seem to be proposed in the Salvation Army plan would lose 
many of the chances of success. The system, to be effective, 
must be personal, limited, domestic. Small communities 
must be settled in unfrequented places, and employed in 

tary work. 

a tee Gueen colonies find it of great importance to 
emphasise their friendly, unofficial, and Christian character. 
They stand opposed to State provision of labour, or to any 
socialistic principles of “the right to labour.” They are a 
friendly hand offered to a brother-man. The colonies pre- 
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cisely anticipate the principles which the Salvation Army 
proposes in its own way to apply, and give, so far, a real 
encouragement to it. 

3. A difficulty, which it would seem might have been 
anticipated, has been by degrees discovered in the short stay 
of most of these vestless wanderers in their voluntary retreat. 
In the years 1887-1889, 7-7 per cent (913) of the colonists 
left within a week, 4:3 per cent. (507) within a fortnight, 
23:7 per cent. within a month, and 41 per cent. within two 
months. Of all who left the colony, 20°38 per cent. had 
obtained definite occupation ; 60-4 per cent. left at their own 
desire, and may be assumed to have renewed their tramp 
life; 55 per cent. had remained the entire term of two 
years ; 44 per cent. were dismissed for misconduct; and 
2 per cent. were transferred to hospitals for treatment. 
Finally, 2 per cent. ran away. 

THE COLONY BUMMER. 

4, A more serious evil is the contrary inclination shown by 
many colonists. They leave the colony after short stays, 
but, on the other hand, they return repeatedly to it after 
more or less brief excursions into the world, as though they 
preferred to be taken care of even without earning much, 
rather than to risk the chances of independent self help. 
Of 5,556 colonists in 1888, 3,617 or 65 per cent. were at a 
colony for the first time; and 1,939 or 35 per cent. were at 
the colony at the least for a second visit. Of these, 8-2 per 
cent. were there for the third time, 2°8 per cent. for the 
fourth time, 1-2 per cent. for the fifth time, and 0°5 per cent. 
sixth time. Yor this unquestionable evil, Berthold proposes 
the enforcement of a longer minimum term at one’s second 
residence, and the possible requiring of a term of three 
weeks’ service without pay instead of two weeks, as in the 
first residence. 

DEVELOPMENTS. 

The most important and probable change, how- 
ever, in the German system is its expansion in various 
directions to meet the new needs which have already 
appeared. It has been necessary to deal with religious 
differences, and two of the colonies are now in the hands of 
Roman Catholics. But, beyond this, if the colonies are, as I 
have said, a sort of sieve which sifts the more worthy from 
the social residuum, then there ought to be separate 
receptacles provided both for the grain and the chaff. Special 
colonies must be created where, on the one hand, 
the best cases can be more permanently educated, and 
where, on the other hand, the worst cases can be more 
permanently controlled. This expansion of the system, 
so to speak, at the top and bottom, has already 
begun. On the one hand is the undertaking of Pastor 
Cronemeyer, at Bremerhafen, called the Heimath- Colonie. 
This settlement proposes to take selected cases from 
the other twenty-two colonies, under recommendation 
from the several managers, and to set each man 
on a little home-lot of his own, which he shall come 
by degrees to buy on easy terms. On the other hand, 
a similar expansion is evidently needed at the other end of 
the system. The temporary colony-life does not give time 
enough for radical treatment of the more serious and chronic 
cases. For these ‘‘ submerged” persons a semi-penal colony 
has been proposed, on the pattern of those which since 1859 
have existed in Holland, and which is suggested by Mr. 
Charles. Booth as the only method which occurs to him of 
dealing with the lowest type of the London poor. 

Such then are the outward features o£ this far-reaching 
system for meeting the problem of mendicancy. It is a plan 
which is still in the making, and which shows thus far plain 
limits of effectiveness ; and if any large enterprise like that 
of the Salvation Army is to go the same way, it will have to 
meet the same, and perhaps more serious risks. Wiser 
administrations it is not likely to have. On the other hand 
the German work fairly establishes the colony-plan as the 
best way now proposed for dealing with the drifting un- 
employed, and it is to the great credit of General Booth and 
his friends that they have, whether by imitation or by 
coincidence, struck on the same path. 
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to the three volume novel. 
. Barrie's “The Little Minister,” 


SD tothe has there been a season so entirely given up 
‘¢ Tess of the D’urbervilles,” and now every one is reading 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
‘The History of David 
Grieve ” (three volumes, 
_ Smith, Elder and Co.), 
and the booksellers tell 
me that the whole book- 
selling trade, as far as 
novels are concerned, 
suffers in due propor- 
tion.‘* David Grieve ” is 
certainly a very fine 
work—novel it hardly is 
—possessing mapy quali- 
ties of workmanship of 
which“ Rob rt Elsmere” 
was unhappily devoid. 
It is less directly theo- 
logical and far more 
human, the issues with 
which it deals are nearer 
to us; the book, in 
fact, is more buman, 
more natural. David 
Grieve, the hero, is a fine 
creation, far more sym- 
pathetic than Robert 
Elsmere Brought up by 
a weak-willed uncle and 
a tyrannical aunt, he 
finds time, in the inter- 
vals of sheep-watching 
on the Derbyshire hills, 
to read omnivorously 
His father was a Derby- 
shire yeoman, his mother 
a French dressmaker, 
and the mixture of 
nationalities has in both 


him and his sister Louie ' 
a strange result. Some- | 


what morbid in tempera- 
ment, David Grieve. on 
leaving the Derbyshire 


hills for bookselling in ' 


Manchester, soon breaks 
from the stern puritan 
faith of his father, and 
influenced by Voltaire 
and the French philoso- 
phers, becomes almost 
aggressively atheistical. 
But atheism is not for 
such a nature as_ his. 


With his wider reading come doubts of his own disbelief, 
and with his tragedies and his trials comes agnosticism, 
which finally drifts into the religion which, for want of a 
better name, we may call E’smerism. 


First we had Mr. J. 
then Mr. Hardy’s 
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We know not 



























MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


[W. and D, Downey. 


whether Mrs. Ward’s description of Paris student life is 
natural, and we hardly care. Her descriptions are always 
powerful and convincing, and her creations are natural 
creatures of flesh and blood, David’s infatuation toz 


Elise Delaunay (Mrs. 
Ward evidently owes the 
suggestion of this cha 
racter to the ‘‘ Journai 
of Marie Bashkirtsett’ } 
is one of the most power- 
ful chapters of the 
book. Powerfui, too, is 
the character of Louie 
Grieve, whose tragic 
fal), due to her own self- 
will and inherited tem- 
per, so nearly worked 
his own undoing. 

Mr. Harry de Windt’s 
‘*Siberia as it is” (one 
volume, Chapman and 
Hall, 18s.), with an 
introduction by Madame 
Olga Novikotf, should 
be read by those who 
have read George Ken- 
nan’s awful volumes. 
M. de Windt went to Si- 
beria to see the prisons 
and the prisoners. M. 
Kamorski, _Inspector- 
General of the prisons of 
Siberia, gave him carte 
blanche tosee everything 
and go everywhere. 
He found things much 
better than could have 


- been expected. He de- 


clares that he was abso- 


:lutely unbiassed, and 


that he is quite certain 


: Siberia is not so black 


as it is painted, that the 
oppressed and _perse- 
cuted exile is more or 
less of a myth, and that 
prison life in Siberia is 
as endurable as in most 
—and more twvlerable 
than in many—of the 
countries of the world. 
All the same, he admits 
that there were 1,3¢7 
persons of all sexes and 
ages in Tiumen prison 
where there was only 
room for 800. It is no 


wonder the prison was seldom free from typhus and small- 
pox. Itis not surprising that Madame Novikoff should 
exclaim: ‘‘A Daniel come to judgment ; lo, a Daniel.’ 
What with De Windt and Dr. Lansdell, she will feel able 
to defy Stepniak, Kennan, Lanin, and all their works. 
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Beesty, E. Spencer. Queen Elizabeth. (Macmillan.) Crown 
8vo, Cloth. Pp. 240. 2s. 6d. 

This being a volume of the “‘ Twelve English Statesmen” Series, Pro- 
fessor Beesly has wisely given more attention to Queen Elizabeth asa 
statesman and a lawgiver than as a woman. Her public, not her 
oc ga life will be found here. It is a very r.adable and interesting 
book. 














PROFESSOR E. S. BEESLY. 
UTTON, LAWRENCE (E‘itor). Letters of Charles Dickens to 


H 

Wilkie Collins, 1851-1870. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 190. 5s. 

A number of exceedingly maweting letters, selected by Mrs. Georgina 
Hogarth, which should be eagerly read by every admirer of our 
national novelist. 

Williams, Isaac, The Autobiography of. (Longmans.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 186. 53. 

The Oxford Movement has been so fraught with conseqnenzes to the 
Chureh of England, that the testimony of its leaders aud the evidence 
of contemporaries are of great and striking interest, A veritable 
library of literature of the movement has sprung up, and now in 
rapid succession we have a general history by Dean Church and the 
autobiography of one of its moet prominent leaders, the intimate 
friend iy eble and Newman, and one of the writers of the Tracts. 
The book is written and addressed to his children, and edited by his 
brother-in-law, Sir George Prevost. Appended to the volume are four 
letters from Cardinal Newman, written after the secession, evidencing 
the pe respect and affection subsisting between the two men, 

despite the difference in their views. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Wottey, OC. Puitupps. Snap. (Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 310. 3s. 6d. Silver Library. eae 
There is plenty cf spirit, if little polish, in this book, from the begit ning, 

when an important cricket match is won by the iuterveutivn of 

“Snap” Hales, to the end, where he and bis two companivns return 

from the Far West, loaded with glory and a fortune, after going 

through the whole category of wonderful adventures which North- 

Western America has for the adventurous. Show « boy the illustra- 

tions, and he won’t be able to resist reading ihe book. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES3 LETTRES, 

BurkKeE, ULIcKE RaLpu (Editor and Translator). Sancho Panza’s 
Proverbs. (Pickering and Chatto, 66, Haymarket.) Feay.8vo, Cloth. 
Pp. 116, 28. 6d. 

A collection of the numerous proverbs scattered throughout “ Don 

Quixote” and the rest of Cervantes’ writings. 

CARLYLE, THomas. Lectures on Literature. (Ellis and Elvey.) 
Drowa 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 263. 5s. 2 ; 
Phese lectures, which have never befere been publishe), were de'ivered 

at 17, Edward Street, Portman Square. in the year 1538, and were 

taken down word for word by the late Mr. Thom s Chisholm Anstey. 

Professor J. Reay Greene now acts as editor and adds a preface 
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and notes. It is a general opinion that these essays would have 

been b.t er unpublisned. Carlyle evidently did not set much store 

by them, and they have attrac‘ed very little attention. Covering 
aimost the whole history of literature, from Homer to Goethe, they 
are nevertheless well worth reading, although they possess comipa- 
ratively few of the best characteristics of Carlyle’s work. 
FARRAR, FREDERICK W., D.D., F.R.S. Social and Present-Day 

Questions. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6. 

A series of essays on Social Amelioration, the Sacredness of Pub!'c 
Du ies, Trials of the Poor, Duty of Giving, Mammon Worship, 
Religionism, Atheism, History, Art, Books: their Power and Biessed- 
ness, The Ideal Citizen, and other kindred subjects. 

“*«.” Letters to Eminent Hands. (Frank Murray, Derby) 

Parchment. Py. 74. 4s. td. 

To go through this boox at a sitting, short as it is, makes but dreary 
reading ; but, taken separately, we can well imagine that the apprecia- 
tive reader of moderu fict'on will fi.d much pleasure. ‘.” is evi- 
dently « person of wide reading (where modern fiction is concerned), 
and of catholic tastes; but he seems too anxious to say what is kinc to 
the members of his vastly different flock. Much which he says ie 
clever, butit is so buried in Jaboured verbiage that it almost, for tue 
hasty reader, might not be. There are twelve “eminent hands,’’ 
includi« g such contradictions as Edna Lyall and George Moore, Rhoda 
Broughton and Grant A'len, and each essay is, on the whole, worth 
readiog, We are glad to find a fellow admirer of Mr. Phil Robinson — 
an incomparabie L umourist. 

Lanpor, WALTER SavaGe. Imaginary Conversations. 

Dent and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp.43i. 4s. 6d. net. 

The fifth ard penultimate volume of this excellent edition, e ntaining a 
continuation of the ‘‘ Dialogues of Literary Men,” ‘‘ Dialegues vf 
F.mous Women,” and *‘ Miscellaneous Dialogues.” 
kosests. D. Lioyp. Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici and 

other Essays. (David Stott.) 31mo. Cloth. Pp. 428; 3s. 

Few people now read Sir ‘Thomas Browne, but those who do should 
speedily get this charming little volume of the Stott Library, which 
contains an excellent portrait and a critical and biographical int’o- 
duction by Dr. D. Lloyd Ruberts. 

ScarRon, Paut. Comical Works. (Lawrence and Bullen.) Two 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 340 and 329. £1 1s. net. 

The modern reading world knows almost as much of Scarron as Scarion 
knew of the modern reading world. He was born in 1610, and suffered 
all his life from an incurable spinal complaint. Here we have his 
chief prose works in two handsome volumes, admirably illustrated 
from Oudry’s designs, and limited to an edition of one thousand copies. 
A readable preface, by Mr. J. J. Jasserand, of over fifty pages, tells 
the reader all there is to know about Scarron’s life and work. As an 
interesting picture of French provincial life in the seventeenth 
century, the books will be read with profit, while those who are 
concerned in the French diama of Moliére’s times will do well not to 
m glectthem. Messrs. Lawrenceand Bullen, the publishers, are really 
doing excellent work. Their list should be watched. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. (Frances 
Burney.) (Warne.) Crown Svo. Cloth. Pp. 480. 2s. 6d. 

Tbe thira and last volume containing a portrait of General D’Arblay. 
The first two volumes were pubiished by Messrs. Vizetelly, but 
Messrs. Warne have now undertaken the publication. 

WELLS, CHARLES. Stories after Nature. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 254. 7s 61. ne’. 

In an eppreciative preface, Mr. W. J. Linton, who rescued a rare copy of 
this work from a bookstall in 1842, tells us somethiog of the author, 
a@ coatemporary and friend of Keats, and the wricer of a drama, 
** Joseph and his Brethren,” which was republished in 1876, with a 
preface by Mr. Swinburne, who, it appears, does not altogether share 
Mr. Linton’s admiration for the short stories in this volume. But if 
Mr. Swinburne cavilled, Rossetti did not, for on being shown the 
voluine of Mr. Linton, he was so pleased as .~ wish to illustrate the 
stories. Certainly,those which we have read—fo. they should be read at 
interva's, not all at once—are exceedingly delicate and beautiful, and 
belong to the literature which the world should not willingly let die. 
Lim ted to four huadred copies, the present edition will soon become 
as scxrce as the first. The publishers will do well toissue it in 4 more 


ular form, 
” FICTION. 


Apams, Mrs. Letra. A Garrison Romance. (Eden, Remington 

and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp 371. 2s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER, Mas. Marimon. (Wm. Heinemann.) Three volumes. 
3ls. 6d. 

Anstey, F. The Ta’xing Herse. (Smith, Elder and Co.) Crown. 
8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

The ten short stories, of which this volume is composed, are written in 
Mr. Anstey’s happiest vein. ‘The Gond Little Girl,” and “‘ Don; 
the Story of a Greedy Dog,” would weil bear the difficult and trying 
te.t of being read aloud. In “A Matter of Taste,” however, the 
author of ‘‘ Vice Ver:4”’ proves that be can deal with the more 
commonplace elements of human day-to-day life with success. Ihe 
st ries are reprinted frum the Cornhill, Ata/anta, and B’ack-vood. 
Connor-LeEIGHTON, Maric. The Lady of Balmarino. (Trisch!er.) 

Three volumes. 31s. 61. 

GeERARD, DororHea. On the Way Through. (Eden, Remington 

and Co.) Crown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 280. 68. 

Not only in the scene, but also in subject and treatment, Miss Gerard’s 
latest, story reminds us of the stories of Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian 
novelist, but it Jacks the strength which distinguishes ‘‘ Dr. 
Dumdny’s Wife,” to take the novel which is best known in England. 
We know almost from the first page what will be.the end of the story 


(J. M. 
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—a quality which lessens the interest, and leaves the reader dependent 
for his pleasure, not on the plot, but on the characterisation and 
minor events. Of the three other tales which make the volume, 
** My Night “are” is crude and uninteresting ‘‘ How I Came to be a 
Thi-f” is chiefly notable for the light which throws on the 
characters or the Ruthenian ntry, and “ The History of Two 
Wedding-Gowns” is prettily pathet:c and natural. From the same 
publishers we have alsoa new edition of Miss Gerard’s “ Orthodox ” 
(38. 6d.) 


-Gissine, Grorce. Denzil Quarrier. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
6s. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Although there is a certain family resemblancs between ‘‘ Denzil 
Quarrier” and Mr. Gissing’s other novels, the story is more powerful 
in conception, while being less finished in execution, than others of 

works. For once the author of ‘‘ New Grub Street” leaves his 
L ndon and the atmosphere of 
the British Museum reading- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Mr. Clark Russell is to be congratulated on having written yet another 
story which, although —s place entirely on ship-board, does not 
depend for its interest on the momentary excitement of improbable 


adventure. 
Ryor, Joun. The Rector of Amesty. (Sampson Low) Three 
volumes. 3is. 6d. 


This unpretentious study of English country life is distinctly above the 
average; the author evidently knows the world to which he intro- 
duces his readeis, and the rector of Amesty himself is a clever 
character sketch. Mr. John Ryce sbould have a future before him. 


SCHALLENBERGER, V. Green Tea: A Love Story. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) Large Post 8vo. Paper cover. 1s. 6d. 
This, the latest volume of the Pseudonym Library, is quite up to the 
level of previous volumes in the same series. It is a story of Califor- 
nian rustic life. 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN, Dame 





room for a little country town 
where most of the action of his 
dramatic story takes place. In 
Quarrier” Mr. Gissing 

has utilised a possible incident 
not often taken by the novelist, 
namely,the condition of a wo van 
whose husband is arrested the 
day of his marriage and impri- 
soned on some grave charge tor a 
term of years. As is generally 
the case with Mr. Gissing’s work, 
his women are better drawn than 
his male characters, and are 
more true to life both in idea 
and treatment. 

Green, ANNA KarTuartine. The 
Old Stone House. (G. P. Putnam 
and Sons.) Paper Covers. Ils. 
One longish and two short storie® 

by fa of ‘‘The Leaven- 

ase.” 


Hertz-Garten, THEODOR. 
Through the Red Litten Win- 


dows. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Long 
ek ae. Paper. Pp. 190. 18. 6d. 
adonym Library. 


Hurcuinson, Horace G. Mr. 
Batters’ Pedigree. (Henry and 
ae A Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 194. 


This book mage interesting (and 
from Mr. George Hutchinson’s 
illustrations we should imagine 
that it is),-but Mir. Horace 
Hnutchinson’s style has difficulties 
which we were unable to master. 
LAWRENCE, Borie, and Her- 

BERT CapeETT, Fin -de-Siecle 

Stories. (Biggs and Co.) Paper 

Covers. 1s. 

These stories are smart with the 
smartness of the weekly sporting 
pes. Nothing else can be said 
or them. 


Maontcot, HE. R. Dare Mac- 
donald. (Alex. Gardner.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp, 307. 5s. 


McLeEtLan, Matcomm. Muckle 





Care. (J. R. Osgood, Mclivaine, 
and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
292. 38.6d. Red Letter Series. 
Very few English readers know 
anything about German fiction. 
Indeed, there is rather an im- 
pression that, with the exception 
of the Scriptural romances of 

George Ebers, Germany has no 

modern novels which will serve 

as other than school-girl reading 

“Dame Care” is a translation 

from the German of Hermann 

Sudermann, a writer who, born 

in 1857, has already made for 

himself a foremost place among 

German writers, and will go far 

to remo e this impression. All 

fiction now, but that which is 
frankly written pour passer le 
temvs, seems to be making for 
pessimism, and ‘‘ Dame Care”’ is 
no exception. It is a single 
character study, The hero, born 
at a time of want and suffering, 
is a nervous, introspective, brood- 
ing boy and man, who is always 
accusing himself of things for 
which he is not to blame, and 
who, even while his is the hand 
which does the work and prc- 
vides his family’s fortune, is 
always overlocked and despis¢d. 

But although there is no g!eam 

of sunlight throughout the 

volume, the story ends with a 

promise of happine's, and the 

reader is not utterly cast down, 

** Dame Care ” is a book to read. 

“Tasma.” Uncle Piper of 
Piper’s Hill. (Wm. Heineman.) 
Crown 8vo. Cioth, 3s. 6d. New 
Edition. 

Yonge, CHaRLOTTE M. That 
Stick. (Macmillan.) TwoVolumes. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 12s. 

To Miss Yonge much honour is 
due. For years she has given 
to her particular public story 
after story—something like forty 








ans LS 








Jock. (Macmillan.) O-own 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 317. 38.6". 

A collcction of Scottish peasant 
tales culled from two vo'umes 
published some years ago, which 
called forth a chorus of praise from almost every critical journal in the 


From a photograph by) 


Puiturrs. Mrs. A. A Spinster’s Diary. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 

Bristol.) Paper cover. 1s. 

A volume of the Bristol Library, admirably suited for wiling away an 

idle hour. 
Ropeets, Moriey. King Billy of Ballarat. 

Bullen.) Crown 8vn. Cloth. Pp. 269. 5s. 

A collection of short stories, the maj rity of which showed an unusual 
excellence. They are spirited, vivid and original, and are, in fact, 
well worth reading. 

RosE, F.W. I Will Repay. (Eden, Remington and Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

Last month, in noticing this novel, which deals with the Whitechapel 
murders, we noted the resemblance between it and a previous novel by 
Mr. G. Read Murphy, “The Blakely Tragedy.” We are glad to say 
that Mr. Rose writes us to the effect that until he read the title in 
the notice of his novel he had never even heard of ‘‘The Blakely 


(Lawrence and 


y. 

Russert, W. Crank. A Strange Elopement. (Macmillan.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 248. 3s. 6d. 

**A Strange Elopement” possesses all the qualifications for a good novel. 


ang 
It is not too long, its author says not a word too many, it is interest- 
ing and even exciting, while its characters are lifelike and consistent. 


MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


volumes are now to her credit— 
all of which are good and ad- 
mirably suited for the class of 
readers for which they are in- 
tended. “That Stick” is not 
so good as ‘‘The Heir of Redcliffe,” -but, as a simple unsen- 
sational story it is in its way admirable. Moral, of course, there 
is, as in all Miss Yonge’s books, but it is not toc obtrusive, and although 
the critical reader may protest against the touch of ‘‘ goody-goody- 
ness,” yet we cannot but think that, the story being as it is, the 
moral rather adds to than detracts from the interest of the story. 
The hero is managing clerk to a country lawyer, and is suddenly 
promoted to the peerage. The characters, if not entirely original, are 
well drawn, but the pages, where punctuation is concerned, might 
have been read more carefully. 





[Elliott and Fry, 


HISTORY. 
FreEmay, E. A. Historical Essays. (Fourth Series). (Macmillan.) 
8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Few people could say ‘‘I have taken all history for my province” so 
justly as Professor Freeman ; none have made the province their own 
by more careful search or more lucid description. The natural 
enemy of confusions and false analogies, the Professor has done more 
than any living man to drive the truth well heme to the minds of 
readers, Ever ready to open for the general good his immense stores 
of information, he takes a text from the incidents of the day or from 
side-questions raised in his own work, and writes essays which 
always teach us some history and often enrich our imagination with 
a vivid picture of the scene. In the present volume his sure touch 
ealls up before us Edinburgh and Autun, the hill-top cities of Italy, 
and the unscientific frontier of Portugal. From Carthage we travel 
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with him down the stream of time to the House of Lords, and an 

account of the brand-new German Empire follows essays on the 

Bagish Civil Wars and on the Battle of Wakefield. It is long since 

we have seen a volume of miscellaneous papers so varied and so in- 

teresting. 

GARDINER, SAMUEL Rawson. A Student’s History of England. 

(Lon s.) Crown 8vo, Cloth. 12s. 

Mr. Gardiner’s reputation as the historian of the seventeenth century 
ensures success to any general historyfrom h‘s pen. The volume 
before us has already been appreciated in the three separate insta'- 
ments which have appeared frem time to time, and is an admirable 
and well-arranged work. Beginning in pr¢-hittoric times with 
Paleolithic man, the narrative is brought down to so recent a year 
as 1885, with the fall of the last Gladstone Ministry. The very 
numerous illustrations (selected by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope) are a 
special and admirable feature of the book. Many of them are from 
contemporary prints, and in all cases the source is given. Escecially 
valuable are the illustrations of buildings and churches, which are so 
numerous as almost to form a history of English architecture in 
themselves. The arrangement of each chapter into headed para- 
graphs, and the excellent index, make it invaluable as a work of 
reference, and as such the volume will appeal to a much wider circle 
than its title im plics. 

GREEN, JoHN RicuarD. A Short History of the English People. 
Parte IV., V., and VI. (Macmiilan.) Royal 8vo. Paper covers. 1s. 
each net. 

This work is acknowledged to be the best introduction to English 
history, and the publishers deserve infin credit for this serial 
republication, which is perfect in every re:_.ct. The illustrations, 
both in the text and the coloured plates, are excellently reproduced, 
and greatly enhance the interest of the letterpress. 

HoemER, JAMES K. A Short History of German Literature 
(Sampson Low.) 8vo. Buckram. Pp. 605, 78. 64. New edition. 

This book, which evidently hails from America, is a wonderfully cheap 
seven-and-sixpence worth. Professor Hosmer is already known in 
England for his excellent history of the Jews in the Story of the 
Nations Series; and this new edition, which, since its first appear- 
ance twelve years #go, has been considerably revised and augmented, 
should find many purchasers. It covers the whole field from Charles 
the Great upto the present day, and is writt-n in an exceedingly 
interesting way; but we wish that the author would not write 
Goethe, Géthe. 

Keene, H.G. The Literature of France. (John Murray.) Crown 
8vyo. Cloth. Pp. 219. 3s. 

A University Extensicn Manual, cetting forth in a clear, concise, ard 
interesting manner all the salient points in the history of French 
literature. 

LaMBerT, Rev. J. Mater. Two Thousand Years of Gild Life. 
(A. Brown and Sons, Hull.) Demy 8vo. Cloih. Pp. 414. 183. 

An outline, says the title page, of the bistory and development of the 

Gild system from early times, with special reference to its application 

to trade and industry. The antiquarian illustrations are good. 


Lecxy, W. BE. H. A History of England in the Eighteenth 

Century. Vol. I. (Longmans.) Criwnsvo. Ctoth. Pp. 471. 6s. 

The first volume of a new and revised edition of the well-known 
history. Ina preface, Mr. Lecky announces that the Irish chapters, 
previously scattered through several vo'umes, will be collected into 
one continuous narrative and sold separately as the final volume cf 
this series. 

TaNcRED, GrorGE. Historical Record of Medals and Honorary 
Distinctions conferred on the British Navy, Army, and 
Auxiliary Forces from the Earliest Period. (Spink and Son, 
2, Gracechurch Street.) Royal 8vo. Half-leather. Pp. 483. 2!s. net. 
A sumptuous volume, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. and il us- 

trated with plates showing the colours of the different riobons, the 

medals, etc. etc. The price, considering the bulk and the cost of 
production of such a volume, is very moderate. 


LEGAL, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL. 


Batty, Wrettrstey C. The Lepers of Our Indian Empire: 

(J. F. Shaw.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 252. 23.6d. Illustrated. 

A description of a visit to them in 1890-91. 

Britannic Confederation. (George Philip and Son.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 180. 4s. 6d. 

The six papers in this volume are by Admiral Sir John Colemb, 
Professor Edward A. Freeman, Mr. George C. Chisholm, Professor 
Shield Nicholson, Mr. Maurice H. Hervey, and the Right Hon. 
Lord Thring, and have been reprinted, under the general editorship 
of Mr. Arthur Silver White (who contributes an introductory note), 
from the Scottish Geogravhical Magazine. A large coloured map of 
the British Empire, specially prepared by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, 
accompanies the volume, and is of the greatest use in assisting the 
due comprehension of the papers. 

Jepuson, Henry. The Platform: its Rise and Progress. 

(Macmillan.) Pwovols. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 30s. 

Just a hundred years ago, in 17¥2, during the alarm occasioned by the 
French Revolution, an Englishman, after dining at a coffee-house, 
was rash enough in the course of conversation to exclaim, ‘‘I am for 
Seeeky. I see no reason why one man sh: uld not be upon a footing 

ith another. It is every man’s birthright. There should be no king. 
The constitution of this country isa bad one.” He was sent to the 
pillory for it; and to prison for six months. In those days Crown, 
rds and Commons were practically the only political institutionsin 
this country, and a merry time they had. But in course of 
time two other political forces began to influence the life of the 
m—first, the Press, and terwards the Platform. Now 
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Mr. Jephson seems to be the first man who has made any exhaus- 
tive stndy of that political institution called the Piatform, whieh 
has now attained a position of the greatest importance. The 
study is a very interesting one, and Mr. Jephson has arranged his 
facts systematically, and stated his conclusions lucidly. Although 
it was noearlier than 1820 when the word “platform” began tobe syste- 
matically used to describe the p’ace from which speakers addressed 
public meetings, Mr. Jephson, without aitributing any pr cise éate 
to the birth of the institution, ascribes its real origin largely to the 
religious movement led by Wesley and Whitefield in the eariier part of 
the eighteenth century. It was then for the first time that great 
ora‘ ors came in'o contact with large masses of the people, and stirred 
some of the intensest and most passionate feelings of buman nature 
to the very ‘depths. We can only indicate the line taken by the 
author in working out his subject. He divides his work into two 
parts. Inthe first he sketches the rise of the pla form to its first 
suppression in 1802, and then onwards to a pericd, about a quarter of 
a century later, when the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act expired, 
and the putiic banquet as a method of platform agitation had come 
into vogue. In the second pets he shows the influence which the 
platform had in the Catholic Emancipation agitation, in the 
agitation which preceded the Reform Bill of 1832, and then 
in the Chartist movement, in the Corn Law agitation, in the agitation 
for the second Reform Bill, and in the Bulgarian atrocity agitation ; and 
brings his .work a down to the agitation which preceded the 
passing of the Reform BIll of 1884, His recapitulation of the events of 
that year shows clearly the way in which the ‘‘ Constitutional” party 
has been carri d along the road first taken by Radicals. Students of 
the great: movements of medern times will per use these volumes with 
corsiderable interest, and if a second edition is not called for too 
quickly, Mr. Jephson my havean opp 'rtur ity of completing his work 
by reviewing the part played by the platform in the approaching 
general elec’ ion. 

Scuitoss, Davip F. Methods of Industrial Remuneration. 

(Williams and Norgate.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 287. 4s. 6d. 

An attempt to present a faithful delineation of the wage-system in all 
its forms, and of the several modifications introduced with a view to 
the improvement of that system. A small part of the matter has 
already appeared in the Fortnightly and Contemporary Keviews and 
elsewhere. 

Tartor. R.W.C. The Modecn saztory System. 

&v», Cloth. 14s. 

Following up his “ Introduction to a History of the Factory System,” 
Mr. Taylor, himself an inspector of factories, has now published 
an exhaustive history, with special reference to the labour problems 
cf to-day. He gives a temperate review of present arrangements, 
dwelling on their evils, but showing, tco, what the system has aone, 
not only for the nation at large, but also for the working class. It 
may be only one phase ot industrial development, destined to pars 
away; but, if it stands, its evils may be abated and its benefits 
heightened (as bas already been the case to secme extent) by factory 
legislation. 

The Polytechnic: Its Genesis and Present Status. (Polyteche 

Institute, 309, Regent Street.) 4to. P-perecovers. Pp. 56. 6d. 

The first of an illustrated series of ‘ Polytechnic Extras,” which deals 
in this instance with Mr. Quintin Hogg’s early work among the 
— boys of London, with the early homes which Mr. Hogg 
found as forerunners of the Polytechnic, and finally with the 
Institute itself, describing its many workings and ramifications. 
Wxss, SypveEy. The London Programme. (Sonnenschrin). 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s.6d. Paper. Is. 

This volume has beer. the vade mecum of the Progressive candidates at 
the late Elections. It is full of Sydney Webd’s best matter put to- 
gether in his best style. 
WILKINSON, J. FROME. 

Paper Covers. Pp. 125. > 

The author advocates an Old Age Pension Scheme, and devotes some 
consideration to those which are alreaty betore the purlic. The 
volume also contains a few general notes on Old ie Pension 
Schemes, considered from the actuarial and financial point of view, 
by Mr. T. E. Young, Vice-President of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Witkins, W.H. The Alien Invasion. (Methuen.) Crown 8vo- 

Cloth. Pp. 192. 2s. 6d. 

This is a volume of the Social Questions of the Day Series, but it has 
been withdrawn from circulation, as, since its publication, a corres- 
pondent of the Natioral Observ-r has pointed out that some portions 
are copied without acknowledgment, and almost word for word, from 
various leading articles which he contributed toa London daily paper. 

MUSIC, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 
Anstey, F. Mr. Punch’s Young Reciter. (Bradbury, Agnew and 

C».) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 127. 5s. 

It is too late in the day to say much in praise of a book which, in a 
cheaper edition, has already had a large circulation, and been one 
of the most popular of Mr. Anstey’s caper works. Those 
who have the paper-covered volume will be glad of it in a more per- 
manent and illustrated form; while those who know it not should 
hasten to make the acquaintance of ‘‘ Juniper Jem” and “‘ The 
of the Steamship Pu/fin.” 

BisHop, Katr. Kay-Bee’s Ballads 

Paper covers. Pp. 199. 1s. 

Miss Bishop—‘* Kay-Bee” of the People—has a distinct poetical gift of 
the same clars as that of Mr. George R. Sims, to whom she dedieates 
her volume in a poem of quite unnecessary humility. 

Byron, Lorp. Complete Poetical Works. Volumes IV. and V. 

(Griffith and Farran.) Long post 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. each. 

These volumes of the dainty little pocket edition, to be completed in 


(Kegan Paul.) 


Pensions and Pauperism. (Methuen.) 


(Marlborough ) Crown 8vo. 
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volumes, contain ‘ The Vision of Judgment,” “The Giaour,” 
tne Bade of Abyd.s,” “ The Corsair,” * Lara,” and « number of 
oczasional p'ec.s. 

Catmour, ALFrepD C. ° Practical Play-Writing. (J. W. Arrow- 

t o. Cisth. 63. 2s. 

Tae i, tittle to ve said tor this volume, although it may be useful to 
th: budding playwcight who is ignorant of tue technicalities of his 
adooted crait. M-:. A. B, Walkley, in the Star, has very abi pilloried 
and si own up the author's ideas of dramatic evolu'iou and history. 
Caaicmyte, Exizazerh (Editor), German Ballads. (Walter 

Scott) Cloth. Pp 287. 1s. Oanterbury Poe.s. 

A selection from the ms of Gdéethe, Schiller, Burger, Ubland, Heine, 
Ruckert, Platan, Freiligrath, Herder, and oth:rs, trans'uted by Miss 
Craigmyle, who also supplies au introdaction and a number of notes, 
Davipioy, Jonx. In a Music Hall and other Poems. (Ward 

waey.) Crown 8vo. Clotu. 

Ta ® Masis Hall ” is a series of six monologues, supposed to be spoken 
by music hall artistes. The rest of Mc. Daviison’s book is made up of 
miscel'a 1e9us poems, displaying a good deal of variety in subject. His 
writing at least stirs curiosity; it is clever and certainly not tame. 
What he lacks is a surer taste. He seems t» compose with too much 
facility, and sometims errs from violence of exp ession. But ‘The 
Rev. H1hatkuk McCruther” is distiactly good, aad, iadeed, all the 

yems io this vein are better than tho.e which aim at high 

Teaginative treat ment. 

Dorson, Austin (Editor.) The Poems and Plays of Oliver 
Goldsmith. (J. M. Dent and Ov.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 406. 2.6d. 
Oae of the pret:iest litle voluines, both inside and ou, which it has 

been our luck to come acros;. To sty that Mr. Austin Dobson is the 
editor is only to say that the -pre’acs is a modcl of what a preface 
should be, and that tha notes give only what is nece-sarg to a dus 
comprehension of the text. Mr. Herbert Railton, most graceful of 
architectural artis‘s, gives for frontispiece an etchiog of Canonbu 

T wer, ia which Goldsmith lived for some tims and which is still 

standing. 

FITzGERALD, Percy. The Art of Acting. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 194. 2s. 6d. 

Tais is a volume of the Dilettante Library, which almost on the first 
p2ge incpires distrust by a dedicstioa to Mrs. Kendale. It is mainl7 
compiled from lectures given by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald at the Royal 
Institue, the Soziety of Arts, and the Royal Institute, Hull. It 
contains a portrait of M. Frederic Lemaitre, an inordiaate number of 
misprints, and is of little practical value. 

MoytTevaro, Emitio. In the Garden of Citrons. (Henry and Co.) 
Paper civers. Pp. 18. 9d. 

‘We have welcomed Ibsen and have appreciated Maeterlinck, but with 
the b2at will in the world we feel it necessiry to draw the line at 
Moatena*o. Thereis nothing, as far as we can judge, of any merit 
about “‘ Ia the Garden of Citrons,” except the titls, whith is redolent 
of the South; boshitand Mr. John Gray's “‘ Note” are fatuous in the 
extreme. After all, we can forgive Mr. J. T. Greio, the translator. 
This is an age of literary discoveries, and he is only exp\oiting on 
hisown account. His is a very small folly. 

Morean, Mas. Joun P. (Translator). A Conversation on Music, 
oy Ant n Rubinstein. (AugenerandQo.) P.».108. Pap-»reover. 2a 64. 
A Boglish translation of M. Ruinstein’s latest book, ‘‘ Mutic and Its 

Ma.ters,” which was written originally in Russisn and ia Garman—a 

little book, truly, but with more suggestions and id-as in it than any 

other volu ne on mu3i: that has appeared for some time. 

Morris, Lewis. The Epic of Hades. (Kega: Paul.) Icap. 8vo- 
Cloth. Pp. 250. 63s. Elzevir Series. 

The Elzevir Series has a desorved reputation among bok loves, and the 
inclusion of *‘ The Epic of Hades” is a distinction both to the Series 
and to Mr. L>wis Morris. 

PaLGRave. Franots TURNER (Eititor). Chrysomela; a Sel n 
from the bgrical Poems of Robert Herrick. (Macmillan ~~ ton 
Feap. 87>. oth. Pp.19), 2s 64. net. 

A new volume of this cheap re-issue of the Goiden Treasury Series. A 
re-awakening of interest in Herrick seem: to ba just commencing, so 
that this neat little volume i+ bappily timed. 

PrineRO, ARTHUR W. The Cabinet Minister. m. " 
Paper covers. Pp 188. 1s, 6d. ar. (Wm. Melaomann.) 
M-. Malcolm ‘C. Sa'aman writes a preparatory note to this the third 

— of Mr. Pinero’s Sgr works. 

HORTER, CLEM*NC KING (Editor). Lypies 

Wordsworth. (David Stott.) 34mo. ony" 38 , ono 

M-. Shorter has poduced a delightful miniature volume of selections 
from the poet of nature—of “ human nature,” as the editor prefers to 
designate him—ani is justified even in enomparison with such 
earlier editors as Mr. Matthew Arnold and Professor Knight. The 
system of classification is new. Previous editors have followed 
pretic form Mr. Shorter c'assifies under three headings: Poems of 
eee tas eres recor al ate, Poems of Nature. The v»}ume 
8 pre’ y & chro xological table, a bibliographical not, a 
but excellent introduction. a ie mula ta pone 
Tom30N, Grinam R. A Summer Night and ot Y 

(Methuen ) Feap. 8vo, Cloth Pp. 83. . oe tyeee 

The majority of the poems in this dainty little vo'ume hava already 
seen the light in the weekly reviews and monthly magazines. Mrs. 
Torason, one of the happiest of « ur minor. poots, should not be over- 
looked by lovers of true p etry. 

WALKLEY, A. B. Playhouse Impressions. (T. Fisher n. 
O-own 8vo, Cloth. Pp. ith 5s. . ‘ ee) 
As ‘‘ Spestator” in the Scar and “A B. W.” inthe Sneaker, Me. Walkley’s 

criticisms have long been a delight to those who think that our drama 


(Sonoenschein.) 
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deserves something better in the way of criticism than mere theatrical 
reporting. Mr. alkley is an impressionist whose learning in stage 
matic,» 1s profouad, who a parallel for every situation and plut 
on our modern stage, aad who has long been at loggerheads with the 
older school of dramatic critics—Mr. Clement Scott and his brethren. 
It is an almost incredible thing, but dramaiic criticism is here mede 
so interesting that the reader longs for a further instalment of 
** Impressions.” 

Watson, WiILLJAM. Poems. (Macmillan.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s, 

Mr. Wateon’s uew volume contains much that is already familia,. 
Twenty-six shoit poems are all that have not appeared before. Of 
these, none perhaps is equal to parts of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,” or tu 
some of the epigrams, But Mr. Watson, who has the rare and wel- 
come gift of brevity, seldom writes Lenea.h the level of his better 
work, and all of the.» new pieces have something of bis characteristic 
qualities, his firmnesss and felicity of touch, the absence of anything 
cloying, feeble, or diffuse. The verses calied **Tne Glimpse” are 
especially beautiful, and the opeuing ode, ‘‘ Autumn,” with mapy 
happy phrases vividly conveys a rich impression of the ‘ splendia 
dying of the year.” 

ZimMMeRN, HaLEN (Editor). The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni. 

(David Stott.) Foolscap 8vo. Half Parchu.eut. 

Goldoni—“ good, gay, sunniest of souls,’ as Browning called bim—wa; 
one of the mosv prolific of playwrights, so that this volume, whic) 
contains only four of his comedies, is hardly correctly called. His 
plays are distinguished by an exceeding light-heartedness and good 
humour, are comedies not only in name but in motive and treatment. 

REFERENCE BOOKS, 


ANsANDALE, CHarLts. A Concise Dictionary of the English 

Language. (Blackie and Son.) Feap. 4to, Pp. 8é4. 58, 

There is no five-shilling dictionary published that cin compare with 
“The Concise Dictionary.” : udents could hardly wish for a better ; 
the ordinary reader needs nothing more. The general vocabulary 
is ample; the definitions and ¢x,)anations are very full and detailed ; 
the etymology includes the results of quite recent investigations, and 
the correct pronunciation of words is shown ona simple system. This 
n«w addition hes been enlarged on the one hand and reduced in 
price on th other. The appendices are most useful compilations. 


KELTIE, J. Scott (Editor). The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1892. 

(Macmillan and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 1,152. 10s, 6d. 

We welcome the twenty-ninth annual edition of a irusty friend. ‘The 
Statesman’s Year-Book,” like a prosperous alderman, grows more 
portly every year, but in spite of the mass of statistical and historical 
information concerning all the states of the world with which it is 
packed, the latest official returns are incorporated. The sheets have 
passed through the press since the death of the Duke of Clarence, for 
his name as a son of the Prince of Wales — appears in a footnote. 
In the text, Prince George now heads the list. Other works give 
much general and essential information; but none cover so much 
ground in actual and official detail. This volume is more than usually 
complete, because it inclu ies the results of the censuses of the leading 
countries in the world. Sv ecially useful, too, isthe in*roduction of 
reveral coloured maps. This is a vast improvement on earlier issues. 
They show the density of population of the globe, with the basis o* 
new censuses and estimates, the distribution of the British Empire 
over the globe, the partition of Africa, and the international frontiers 
on the Pamirs—all subjects of present-day interest. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Brooke, Rev. Sroprerp A. ShortSermons. (Macmillan.) Crown 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 332. 68. 

Peop'e living in the country who hold Sundav services in the family, 
and many others, owe much to Mr. Stopford Brooke for this collection 
of short sermons. Being simple and clear, and containing nothing of 
a cyntroversial nature, they are admirably adapted for private and 
family reading. 

CLemance, C., B.A., D.D. Howto Treat the Bible. (Dickenson.) 

Cloth 8vo. Pp. 72. 1s. 

A useful little volume, containing ‘‘ A Piea for Discrimination in the 
use of the Sacred Scriptures,” and dealing carefully with the recent 
questions of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” of the Bible. 


Farrar, F, W., M.A. The Fall of Man and other Sermons, 

(Macmillan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth Pp. 380. 3s. 6d. 

We heartily thank Canon Farrar for this volume. Tbese sermons are 
among the very best he bas published. The three first were 
preached before the University of Cambridge, most of the others 
before Harrow Sehool. 

Hueues, Hueu Price. Ethical Christianity. (Sam son Low.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 33.6d. With portrait. 

This is the fourth volume in the series, entitled Preachers of the 
Age. Here the most popular preacher in the Methodism of to-day 
expounds, in that incisive style which is one secret of bis success, 
what he believes to be the true othics of Christianity ; and Mr. Price 
Hughes's conception of Ethica! Cirristianity appears on one of the first 
pages, where he dedicates his book to “The Sisters of the People, 
whose lives illustrate the Ethical OCbristianity it advocates.” There 
are fourteen sermons in the book, and the burden of all is this—that 
Christianity d:es not cnsist in a creed, or in the acceptance of 
certain mysterious dogmas about which even Christian opinion is 
divide’; that Orthodoxy must not be confounded with Christianity ; 
that whet manv ardent, sincere souls have rejected is not the 
Christianity of Christ, but a subjective Christianity of their own, 
which no more res-‘mbles real Chris‘ianity than the conventional! 
Christ of the painted church window resembles the Carpenter of 
Nazareth ; that it is, in fact, a direct and inevitable fruit of vival 
union with Jesus Christ. The sermons are not ‘ paided” ; they are 
full of thought and of practical suggestion. 
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Lippoy, Heyry Parry. Sermons on Some Words of Christ. 
Longmans) Crown 8vo, O!oh. 5s. 

The sermons in this volume were, with «ne exception, priached in 
St. Paui’s Cai hedral during Dr. L:ddon’s sutumua! period of : esidence. 
Lyons, DaniEL. Christianity and Infallibility : Both or Neither. 

(Lor gmans.) Crown sve. Cloih. Pp. 251. dr. 

An abiy-written volume in defence ct ihe a gnacf Payal Infallibility, 
fiom an American writer. 

Religious Systems of the World. (Sonneiclein.) 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. oz4. 15s. 

This is a second edition of cne of the most valuable contribut‘ons to 
the study of comparative religiin which has yet appeared, It is 
com of a collection of addresses delivered at South Place 
Institute, which have been revised and in many cases entirely 
rewritten by the authors, together with eeveral new articles which 
did not appear in the p.evious edition. Among the lecturers are 
Canon Rawlinson, who writes on the Religion of Assyria ; Professor 
Legge, on that of China; Sir Alfred Lyall, con Fiad= sm; Professor 
Rhys-Davids, on Buddhism; Mr. W. R. Morfill, ca the Stv nic 
Re.igion; Canon Snuttieworth, on the Church of Englatd; Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, on Me hodism; Mrr. Besent, on Theow phy; Mr. 
W. S. ue on Mysticism; Mr. Fiederic Harrison, on Humanity; 
Mr. G. W. Frote, on Secularism; and the Rev. Charles Voy: ey, on 
‘theism. There are fifty-eignt essays in all, andeac’. ' -ing une werk 
o: a specialict in the particular branch of which uc ueats, can be 
thoroughly reiied upon to put a clear, concise, and impartial account 
before the reader. 

StowE, HarrRikt BEECHER. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. (Sampson Low.) 


Two volumes. Crownsvo. Cloth. lés. 
A really splendid edition, printed in America at the Riverside Press 


(tran which there is no better American press), on thick, glossy 
per, with almost two hundred Lew and remarkably successful 
illustrations by Mr. Edward W. Kemble, who has no equal in the 
delineation of nigger types. An introduction of some fifty pages 
describes, in a readable and interesting manner, how the bouk came 
into being, how it was received both in Eurcpe and in America, its 
object and its influence. For a frontispiece 1he volume bas a steel 
engraving of Richmond's drawing of Mrs. Stowe, which, with a 
number of separately printed plates of portraits of the principal 
characters, greatly enhance the value of the edition, which is, and 
eannct fail to remain, the best. 
SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
Frower, W. H., C.B., LL.D., b'.4.8 , ete. The Horse: a Study in 
. 62. 


Natural History. (Kegan Pau!.) Crown svo. Cloth. 2s 
Mcdern Science Serics. 
Dr. Flower prefaces this book with the remark that up to the year 1847 


nearly 4,000 works relating to the horse had been published. His 
justification for adding to that number is the fresh standpoint fr m 
which the book is written; in brief, that of comparative anatomy. 
The frontispiece, in whic the ske'etons of man and horse stand side 
by side, is the illustrating text of the discourse, which expounds the 
principles found acting iu the const. uction of all living things, bc th 
animals and plants. ‘‘ The shuil of aman and the skull of a horse are 
composed of exactly the same number of bones, having the same 
general arrangement and rel.tion to each other. Not only 
the bones, but every rdge and turface fcr the attachment 
of muscles, and every hols fer the passage of artery and nerve 
eren in the one can te traced in the other” (p. 98). And so on 
throughout the whole sk: ltton, the modifications in the limbs of tl ¢ 
horse concealing the frct that its knee corresponds to the human 
wrist, and its toe to the middle finger of the human hand. Dr. 
Flower’'s style is as clear as his m: stery of the subject is complete. It 
will be news to many “ generai readers ” that the nearest living allies 
of the hcrse family sre the tapirs and rhinccercses, and that the horse 
itself, which in its present one-toed form is biologically modern, is 
the modified descencant of a long line of tertiary ancestors, the «arlie:t 
of which was a four-toed, small-brained animal, ab: ut the size of a fox. 
Dr. Flower adds his weight to the protest against. the cruelty of bear- 
ing-reins, made by bis father, to whose memory this book is dedicated. 
GraneEr, F.S., M.A. Psychology: A Short Aecount of the 


Human Mind. (Methven.) Ciown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 235. 2s. 6d. 
University Ext: nsion Series. 
An elementery and intreductory handbook in which the author hes 


av ided, as far as possible, the nee of tech: ical terma. 
JEFFERIeS, RICHARD. Red Deer. (Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Pp. 248. 2s. 6d. 
A new ¢di'ion forming a volume of the Silver Library, and containing a 


frontispiece of Mr. Henry Tunaley, and sist en illustr:tions by Mr. 

John Charlton, of the Gravhic. 

Pgarson. Kart. The New University for London. (T. Fisher 
38. 


Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Thirteen esssys bearing upon the history of the project for a Teaching 


Univers'ty in London and the var‘ous echemes which have been put 
forward since 1884. 

TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY. AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Forster, H. O. ArnoLp. This World of Ours. (Cassell.) Crown 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. 312, 3s. 6d. 
A very rensile introduction to the st dv of geogrenh-, witten in so 


interesting a manner that children will be only to: ;: +" to re d it for 
pleasure. The illustrations and disgrama are gor d. 
RussgEL_L, Henry. The Ruin of the Soudan. (Sampson Low). 


8ve. Cloth. Pp. 407. 2s. 
A résumé of events which have occurred in the Soudan between the 


years 18*3 an17 1891, and an enquiry into the cause, effect, and remedy 
of the paralysis of trade and general upheaval which has t’":en place 
in that region since 1833. Mr. Russell lived for twelve years on the 
Red Sea Littoral, where he acted as special correspondent for the Dai/y 
News and Daily Telegraph, so that he had every oppoitunity for getting 
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at the real facts, The volume cuntains an + xcellent portrait of, 
a facsimile cf the map wade by, General Gordon to show his 
route fr.m Scuakin to Berber and Khartoum, and a map of Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and .he Soudan, showing the British and Ital an sphercs of 
influence. 

Sherriff’s Illustrated Route Charts. (Sherriff, 9, Dy er’s Buildings, 
Holvon.) Clotn. 

A very iogecious and novel guide bok, giving particulars of ev 
place of interest which a traveller passes who is bound for Egypt, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia. Bird’s-eye plans of every 
town cf importance at which the vessel touches are included, tc gethey 
with section maps showing the vessel's route, the aistance which sh, 
keeps from the land, and the countries which she passes. 


THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


So very few Blue Books were issued during January, that we did not ~ 
deem it necessary 1o publish our usual monthly list. Among the ten 
that did ap; ear may, Lowever, be mentioned a Rcturn of the Numbr 
of Alien Immigrants arrived from the Cuntinent at Ports in the United 
Kirpgdom ouring the month, and twelve morths ended 31:t December, 
1891 (price 3d.); a Return Relatng to Street and Riad Tram- 
ways, 1878 to 1891 (price 3d.); Part II. of the Local Taxation 
Returns (England) for the year 1889-190, giving the accounts 
of Privincial County Councils and of Provincial Pavper Lunatic 
Asy ums—a not strikingly felicitous juxtapcsition of public bodies— 
(price 54d.) ; The Capital and Cash Accounts of the National Debt 
(price 3d.); A Return of Particulars of all Deer Fore:ts and Lands 
ihsledven, Devoted to Sport in Scotland (price 1d.) ; A Return Relating 
to the Hours of Closing of Licensed Premises in Scotland (price 1d.); 
and the Calendar of the Science and Art Department for 1892 (price 
1s, 6d.). A much larger number of Blue Books and Parliamentary 
papers were published in February, though many of these were Bills of 
which little more is likely to be heard. We append a selection. A 
comple‘e list may be obtained of Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen 1 
Printers, East Harding Street, H.C., from whom any or all of t.., 
publications in question may be purchased. 

I.—ARMY AND NAVY. 
























































































Army. Appropriation Acc: unt, 1890-1891. 

Account, together with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon, including also the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General upon the store accounts of the Army. Sets cut the 
sums granted by Parliament for the Army services for the year ended 
3lst March, 1891, and gives a state ment of the turpluses and deficits 
upon these grants. Cases in which the War Department has obtained 
the sanction of the Treasury to expenditure not provided for in the 
grants are also duly chronickd. There is, lastly, a balance-sheet 
showing the ledger balances on the 20th September, 1891, th date on 
wich the account of Army receipt and expenditure was closed. 
(Pp. 180. Price 1s. 6d.) 

Navy. Appropriation Account, 1&9)-91. 

A similar document to the preceding, giving the Reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General upon the general and store accounts 
of the Navy. (Pp. 162. Price 1s. 43d.) 

TERMS OF SERVICE IN THE AkMy. RKerort. 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War 
to consider the terms and conditions of service in the Army. Among 
the members cit this Committee were Lord Wantage, Vicount 
Wclmer, Gener+sl Bulwer, Sir T. Crawford, and other well-known 
military authorities. Tne questions which they have enquired into, 
and upon which they now report are (1) the exist'ng inducements to 
enter the army; (2) the length and condiiions of service with the 
colours ard in the reserve, and (3) the corditicns of discharge. 
Several recommendations are made. (Pp. 68. Price 7d.) 

iI. DOMESTIC, 
FRIENDLY SociETIES, Report. 

Friendly Socreties, Industrial and Prevident Societies, and Trade 
Unions, 1890; Reports, Part B., Appendix (K.), Industrial and 
Provident Societies gives registered numbers, name of 
registered cffice of society, date of establishment, total 
numter of members, sales of gocds, :t-ck-in-trade, trade charges, 
balance, working capital, amount of capital app'ied to educatic nal 
purposes, Ac. Arranged according to counties. (ip. 156. Price 83d.) 

IIl.—FOREIGN, 
Two small pamphlets in the ‘‘ Dip omatic and Consular Reports on 

Trade and Finance ” Serie: were issued Jast month. They are :— 

983. ARGENTINE RepusLic. Report for we 1891 on the agricul- 

tural condition of the Argestine Republic. (Pp. 6. Price i. 

984. DenmaRK. Report for the year 189091 of the Finances of 

Denmark, (Pp. 8. Price 1d ) 

1V.—IRELAND. 
AGRICULTURE. Statistics. : 

Tables showing the extent in statute acres of cultivated land, and the 
preduce of the crops forthe year 1891, with ob<ervatiorscf the oistrict 
inpectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary and of the sergeants of the 
Metropolitan Police who acted as superintendents of the Agricultural 
statistice. Tables are aaded showing the average of crops and of 
prduce. (Pp. 36. Price 33d. 

CEnsus oF 1891. Summary for Leinster. 

The 1891 Census gives area, houses and population, as alto the ages, 
civil and cc njug+! condition, occupations, birthplaces, and religion 
of the people. The v lume before us contains summary tables and 
index and we learn from it that the pepulation of Leinster in 1891 
was 1,187,760 (587,817 males and 599,913 females), or 7°1 per cent. 
less than in 1881. (Price 1s.) 

LocaL GovERNMENT. The rew Bill. 

A Bill for Amending the Law Relating to Local Government in Ireland, 
and for other pu:;oses connected therewith. It hres been prepared 
and brought in by Mr Ralfiur, Mr Jackscn. Mr Ritchie, and the: 
Attorney-General for Ireland. (No. 174. Pp. 56. Price €d.) 







ROYAL. 

Messrs. Gunn axp Stuart (Richmond), 

H.R H. the late Duke of Clarence. Last photograph taken of the 
Duke. Striking tiken ss. 

Group HR.H. late Duke of Clarence and H.S.H. Prineess 

ictoria Mary of Teck. 
MEsrks. RUSSELL AND Sons. 

H.R.Y The Duke of Cambridge. 

SOCIAL. 
Messrs. Kuss»LL anp Sons. 

Geengine Countess of Dudley, The Ear] of Dudley, The Countess 
of Dudley, Lady Edith Ward, Hon. John Ward, Hon. Robert 
Ward (family group ot above), Viscount Cantelupe. Lord 
Lyveden, Marquis of Bute, Sir W. Cameron Gull, Captain 
Beaumont, L.C.C. 

Mr. GRove. 

Lady Henry Somerset.—We have often been requested by our readers 
to supply Lea ts om of Lady Henry S:.merset, but hither:o we 
have been unable to hear of any photographer who has been favoured 
by her ladyship with a sitting. Now, however, Mr. Grove, ot 174, 
Brompton Road, §.W., has forwarded to us some artistic platino- 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


Mgssks. RusskLL AND SONS. 


The late Lord Justice Cotton, Lord Justice Bowen, Mr. Justice 
Mathew, Mr. Winch, Q C., Mr. Murphy, Q C., Mr. Bigham, @.C., 
Mr. Channing, Q.C., Mr. Marten. #4 Mr. R_ M. Bray, Mr. 

Kemp, @.C., Mr. Willis, Q.C., Mr. H. F. Dickens, Q.C, 


MUSICAL AND DRAMaTIC, 
Messrs. Exuiorr and Fry. 


C. H. Vanderfelt, Miss Bessie Hatton, Miss Olga Brandon, 
Miss Emily Fitzroy (‘' Ned’s tuum”), Master Leo Byrne ( ‘ Neq’s 
Chum”), Miss Kate Seymour, Miss Florence St. John as “ Miss 
Decima,” Master Otto Hegner, Signor Piatti (witu ’Ce lu), Miss 
Florence Bethell, Mdile. Szumowska (the pupil of Paderewski), 
Miss Yrrac, Miss. Dora Bright, Miss Medora Henson. 


Mr. ALFRED ELLIs, 
Mr. Comyns Carr. Powecr'ul portrait of the popular dramatist. 
ne. 7 Rosina Brandram and Mr. Rutiand Barrington in 
“The Vicar of bray.” Eight pusiuuns, 
Mr George Alexander. Five pusitions. 
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From a photograph by} 
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The Second Largest Sailing Vessel Afloat. 


types sold at 2s., 3s., and 58., part of the profits on which. we under- 
stand, are devoted to the temperance cause, of which Lady Henry 
Somerset is so eloquent an advocate. A fine enlargement, suitably 
mounted and framed, is sold at 15s. 6d. 


POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 
Messrs. BouGHTON AND Sons (Thetford). 
ir. Joseph Arch, President of the Agricultural Labourers’ Associa- 
ion. 


Messrs. ELLiorr and Fry. 

Sir Philip C. Owen, K.C.B., Arthur J. Williams. M.P.. C. 
Cammell, JP, Martin Flavin, M.P., Dr. Tebb -M.P. Hon. 
ere Sturt, M.P., Professor Stanton, LL.D., C. J. 
Cornish (The Spectator), Professor J A. Ewing. F. J. Stevens 

(The Atheneum), Professor E. C. Clark. Thomas Hardy. 

M ssrs. Russett avy Sons 

The Marquess of Salisbury. The late Mr. Whitley, M.P., G.B. 

Samuelson, Esq., M.P., H. Hucks Gibbs, Esq., M.P. 
Mr. Gro. CHuRCHILL (Eastb ure). 

Miss Edna Lyall. Portrait of the Authoress of ‘‘ Donovan,” “‘ Knight 

Errant,” etc. etc. 


LEGAL. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND Fry. 
Hi. F. Dickens, Q C. 
Mr. Shee, Q.C. 





Miss Alice Lethbridge. Three positions. 

Miss Violet Vanbrugh as Anne Bullen in “King Henry VIII.” 
(Leceum Theatre). “Six povitions. 

Miss Rosina Brandram as Mrs. Merton in ‘‘The Vicar of Bray.’ 
Tw lve p»sitions. 

Mr. Rutland Barrington as “The Vicar of Bray.” F.fteen 
positions. 

Mrssrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. 


Miss Kate Rorke. Miss Marie Lloyd, Miss Rose Norreys, Miss 


Essex Dane. 
RELIGIOUS. 
Messrs. ELLIoTT and Fry. 
Archdeacon Pott, Canon A J. Mason, D D . Dean of Chichester, 
Bishop of Reading, Rev. G Adam Smith, of Aberdeen, Rev. 
Dr. Heber Evans, Rev. Dr. Marks. 
Messrs. BoninG AND SMALL. 
The late Dr. Donald Fraser. Last portrait taken of the eminent 
Scutch Divine. 
Messrs. RvsseLtt AnD Sons. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the late Dr. Donald Fraser. 
ARTISTIv., 
Messrs. Eviiotr anp Fry, 
J. C. Horsley, A-R A., Miss Millington Lathbury, J. G. Jackson, 
A.R.A., Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A. 
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THE CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 









Argosy. (8, 


Atlantic Monthly. 








125, Fleet Street.) March. 1d. 
"Advance, of the Sisterhood. With 
 Pocteaite. 


Mrs. Price Hughes, 
The London County Council. Rev. H. P. 
Hughes. 


American Catholic Quarterly: (28, 
Orchard Street.) Jan. dols. per 


annum 
Nationalitm, the Conclave and the Next 
Pope. Mgr. B, O'Reilly, 


Conscious Acts. Rev. W. H. Hill. 
Christopher —, ong Destiny— 
Preparation. H. Clarke. 


American Gathotics and the Temporal 
Power of the Pope. ys J. Schroeder. 

Our Young Men—What Shall We do for 
Them. Rev. M. J. Lavelle. 

Catholicity in England Fifty Years Ago 
—A Retrospect. Prof. St. George 


Mivart. 
Secular Kducation. Rev. T. A. Becker. 
(Warwick House, 


Andover Review. 

Salisbury Square.) Feb. 35 cents. 
Ethnic Religion in its Relation to 
Christianity. Prof. Gerhart. 

Our Ethical Resources. Pres. Hyde, 

Tne Duty of Scientific Theology to the 
Church of To-day. Prof. Pfleiderer. 

The Figures of Homer. Miss Julia H. 


Caverno. ; 
° ne as Educator.” H. C. Bier- 
with 
Anti- Opium News. (Dyer Recthane, Pater- 


noster Square.) Feb. 1 
India Sinking in the Quicksands of 
Opium. With Map. 
Antiquary. om Fetemnester Row.) 


The Prayer-Book of the. Lay People in the 
Middle Ages. H. Littlehales. 

South ~~ ds Public Museum. (lIllus.) 
R. Blai 

The Tombs of the Kings of England. 


(Illus. 

Boxley ‘Abbey. (Concluded. Rev. J. 
Cave-Browne. 

Researches in Crete II. (Illus.) F. Hal- 
bherr. 

Holy Wells: Their spree and Supersti- 
tions. R.C. Hope. 

Prehistoric j Meno *(Ilus.) Canon J. 
Taylor. 

Arena. Grentene' s, 5, Agar Street, 
Strand.) February. 50 cents. 


Herbert § Spencer. With Portrait. W.H. 
Hudson. 

Danger Ahead. R. S. Taylor. 

The Railroad Problew. L. A. Sheldon. 

The Solidarity of the Race. H. Wood 

Hypnotism and its Relation to Psychical 

esearch. B. O. Flower. 

Inspiration and Heresy. P. Cameron. 

The Sub-Treasury Plan. C. C. Post. 

The Atonement. Rev. B. E. Howard. 

The Last American Monarch—Dom 
PedroIl. J. Realf, jun. 


New Burlington Street.) 


arch. 6d. 
in the Lotus Land. (Illus.) C.W. Wood. 


Of Cheerfulness. A. H. Japp. 
Atalanta, (is, New Bridge Street.) 
March. 6d. 


Lowly Weeds in River, Pond, and Ocean. 
(Illus,) Arabella B. Buckley. 
ee. 8 sits 


Salisbury Square.) March. ls. 
Singleton—An Old English , <lh B. 
Herford. 
ry bees Tide on the Volga. Isabel F. 


Hapgood. 
The Children’ 8 Poets. Agnes Repplier. 


™_: lle Children of Cybele. Hdith 

b 

7 Chandler Haliburton. F. B. 
fton 

= “American Pessimist. G. E.vuiord, 


Doubts about Uuiversity Extension. 
Pe the Pe = 61 Fought for the 
A Political Parallel—1844 and 1892. 





Belford's Monthly. 


Bookman. 


Californian 


Cassell’s Family Magazine 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 








Author. (4, Portugal Street. February. 6d, 


On Literary Property. 


Bankers’ Magazine. (85, London Wall.) 
March. 6d. 


Is. 
The Government and the Bank of 
England. 
Are Australasian Government Bonds 
Safe? II. 


(934, Broadway, New 
ork.) February. 25 cents. 
An Rane, Personality: Goldwin 
Smith. E. Wiman. 
A Decade of Southern Progress. J. W. 
Caldwell. 
rm Possibilities of the South. W. A. 


cClean. 
The Industrial Future of the South. 
J. A. Conwell, 
Protection Historically Considered. J.D. 
Miller. 
Carmen Sylva, and Her Latest Poems. 
Jean W. Wylie. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. ee 


Row.) March. 2s 
Italian Poets of To-day. Helen Zimmern. 
The City of St. Andrew’s. 
Sketches from Eastern Travel. 
A Royal Governess: The Duchesse de 
Gontaut— Madame Blaze de Bury 
= . ace Fields of Chili. C. i. Aik- 


Winter Shifts. By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 


Board of Trade Journal. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street.) 
February 6. 6d. 


State of the Skilled | fall Market. 

Prussian Mining and Metallurgical In- 
dustries. 

Hours of Labour and Rates of Wages in 
Russia. 

British Trade with Central America. 

Migration Law of Germany. 

New Customs Tariff of Mexico. 


(27, eeate Row.) March. 
Portrait of en... Lang. 


The Garlyles and a Segment of their 
Circle. VI. J. Forster. 


J.K.Stephen. With Portrait. Oscar 
Browning 
Bernhard ten Brink. Prof. C. H. Her- 


ford. 


Boys’ Own Paper. Rg Paternoster Row.) 
6d 


March 
™ Common Snake. II. Dr. A. Strad_ 
our Prize Competitions. Photography. 
Model Yachting in 1891 and 1892, 
Life on a + eat pate Station. 

A. L. Tuck. 


(Iilus.) 


Illustrated Magazine. 
(, a r Street, Strand.) 


February. 
The Fouts of California. (Illus.) A, 
Kinney. 


™ Recent Revolution in Chili. (Illu;.) 


yer. 
The Fifty-first Congress. L.A. Sheldon. 


A Stain on the Flag—Chinese Slavery in 


America. (lllus.) Mrs. M. G. C. 
Edholm. 
Some American Ruins. (Illus.) H. T.- 
Mason. 


(Lud gate 
ill.) Mareh. 7d. 
How to Look Nice.—I. 
About Trams. (Ilus.) F. A. Holmes. 
South Florida Scenery. (Iilus.) M. 
Penrose. 


Phyllis Browne. 


(La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill.) Murch. 6d. 

A Visit to the War Office. (Illus.) 

Mr. Edmund Yates, Editor of the World. 
With Portrait. 

An Interview with Sir Frederick Leighton. 
(IUus.) 

Mr. Charles 4. Cooper, Editor of the 
Scotsman, With Pertrr:. 


Mr. Walter Besant at Ho ue. (Illus.) 


Christian Science Journal. 


Chronicle. (14, 





Churchman. (ea, 


Church 


Church Monthly. (31, 





Catholic Weeta. (28, Orchard Street.) 


arch. 35 cents 

Cardinal Manning. With Portrait. J. 
G. Kenyon. 

The Atiitude of the Educated Protestant 
Mind towards Catholic Truth. Prof, 
W. C. Ro inson, 

a of Florida and the South. 
Gen. E. P. Seammon. 

Memorial Sketen of Cardinal Manning. 
O. Shipley. 

Dr. Bouquilion’ 8 Rejoinder. 


Century Magazine. (26, Paternoster 
Row.) 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. (Hlus.) Mrs. 
Schuiller vou Rensselair. 

The United States Fish Commission. 
(Illus:) R. Ratsbuo. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry. E. 
C. Steadman. 

The Farmer and Railway Legislation. 
H. C. Adams. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
Row.) 


March. 
Notes On Music. 
Inatinct. 
A Unique Republic: Andorra, 
The Wedding ring. 
Drury Lane. 
Tne Postal System of India. 
Medals and Meda! Collecting. 
Missing Chips. 


Charities Review. (52, Lafayette Place, 
New York.) February. 20 cents. 

The Louisiana Lottery: Its History. E. 
H. Farrar 

Some Incidentals of Quasi-Public Charity. 
A. Johnson. 

District Nursing. Isabel Hampton. 

The Hall-Heuse. Alice Miller. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe. With Portrait. S. 
M. Jack-on. 

White Slaves: The Oppression of the 
Worthy Poor. J. Lee. 


Chautauquan. (57, Ludgate 
March. 2 dollars a year. 
Paul Jones and the Capture of the 
Serapis. (Il'us.) J.C. Ridpath. 
The Fi st Annexation of Canada. J. G. 
Nicol ay. 
ows 5S eeches by Eminent Men. HE. J. 
The Gannett of Literary Property. G. 
H. Putnam, 
W men Owe to 
Margaret N.Wishard. 
The Lond-n Woman's Political Life. 
Elizabeth R. Pennell. 


(47, Paternoster 
7d 


Hill.) 


Inventions. 


(62, Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston). Febru ry. 20 cents. 
Christian Science Churches. 


Blomfield Street, E.C- 
7 March. ld. 

Sir J. Risdon Bennett. With Portrait. 

The Story of the Travancore Mission. 
(Ulus.) Rev. S. Matur. 


Paternoster Row.) 

Mar 6d. 

Modern Critfctsm of the Old Testament. 
I. Rev. J. J. lias 

Impressions of Buddhism in Eastern Asia. 
Ca. on Tristram. 

The Holy Coat of Traves. R. Cust. 

Intelligencer. 


Missionary 

—— Square). Mare 

The Opium Monopoly in Ir alia, C. C.F. 

Recollections «f a Beugal Missionary, I. 
Rev. A. P. Neele. 

Frogress of the Churcn in the I’Ai-Chow 
District, Mid China. Rev. J. C. Hoare. 

After he Ear’ hquake in Japan. Miss K. 
A. S, Trist ran. 

A Present-Day View of the Maoci Race, 
J. Thornton, 


New Bridge 
Street, F.C.) Mach. 1d. 
Rev. Samuel Bickersteth. With Por- 


trait. 
A March Ramble. Rev. T. Wood. 
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Contemporary gore. 


Cornhill Magazine. 


popeenmotatt: 


Educational Review. 


English isateated, 
Stra 


Expositor. g, 


Classical Review: as Seen, .) Jan.and 


Spooner’s Histories of Tacitus. HE. G. 
Hard 

Hescn. ‘Publications dealing wi.h the 
Latin Fathers. W. Sanday. 

Clergyman’s Magazine. (1, Pater- 
noster Row.) Mar 

Evolution of so Thought ‘from the 

Pauline Standpoint. Rev. A. Irving. 


Case of the deciine “in the Influence of 
Sermons. Kev. J. J. Dillon. 


Coming Day. (14, Henrietta Street, Co- 


veut Gard-n.) March. 3d 
Our Fathers Church. J. Page Hopps. 
Productive Co-operation. 
(15, Tavistock 
Street.) March. 
Mr. Spurgeon. Bishop of igen 
The Defence of the Union. Prof. Dicey. 
The London County Council and its 
Assailants. Lord Hobhouse. 
The Convent National Schools of Ireland. 
Archbishop Walsh. 
Greek Mythology and the Bible. Julia 
Wedgwocd. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Canon Blackley. 
bien Lite in France and Eagland. II. 


Pension Scheme. 


Eugtand. Rev. W. Tuckweli. 

The Hlecirical Cure of Cancer. Mrs, 
Faithwell. 

Social Problems in the Aunutipodes. 


General Booth. 

Conversations and Correspondence with 
Thomas Carlyle. III. Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy. 


(15, Waterloo Place.) 
arch, 6d. 
~ the. Egyptian Monumerts were 


The Entertainer. 
(Fifth Avenue, Brvad- 
y,:New York.) March. 25 "vente, 

The Cathedral at Cologne. (Illus.) Eliza- 
beth Bis'and 

Faie Imogen upon the Stage. With P»or- 
traits. . L. Wingate. 

Strawberry Hill and the Countess Walde- 
grave, (Illus.) A. Badeau. 

Frem an ex-Guardsman’s Note Book. 
With Portraits and Illus. Bt A, 
Herbert and T. Donnelly. 


A Night with a Leopard. (Illus.) M. 
Challinor. 

The Colnembrian World’s Fair. (Illus.) 
M. H. de Young. 

Prob!-ms of ‘Aerial Navigation. (lllus.) 
J. B. Walker. 


Pr fit Sharing. E. E. Hale. 


(Kegan Paul, Char- 
ing Cross Road.) February. 1s. 8d. 
The Idea of Liberal Education. D. C. 

Gilman. 
Growth of the Colleges of the United 
S:‘aes. A.M. Comey. 
College Watrance Requirements in English. 
. S. Pancoast. 
Certain Dangerous Tendencies in Educa- 
tion, J.P. Munroe. 


(29, Bedford Street. 

4.) March. 6d. 

The Queen's Riv iera Residence. (Illus.) 
Major E. B. Ricketts. 

Athletic Sports at Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. With Portraits and Illus. 

hearman. 
Among the Western Song-Men. (Illus.) 


S. Baring-Gould. 
The Royal Mews. With Portraits and 
(Illus.) TT. Riley. 


Luus, 

The Speaker’s Mace. 

The Late Mr. Spurgeon. With Portrait. 
Rev. H. R, Haweis. 

Paternoster Row.) 

March. 1s, 

The Doctrine of the Atonement in the 
New Testament. Rev. Prof. W. 
Sanday. 

D.. Driver’s Introduction to the O'd 
Testament Literature. Rev. Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne. 











Ruperiee oe 


Canon Ohe 


Prof. A. Keaned. 


The Teactiag of Your Lord as to the 
Authority of the Ola Textament. Bishop 


Ellicott 


pareionee and Revelation as now Re- 


lated. Rev. Principal C. Chapman. 


Fortnightly Review. March. 2s. 6d. 


Un ihe Dissipation of Energy. Lord 
Kelvin. 

Dangers hg Modern Finauce. Samuel 
Montag 

Mr. Meredith in his Poems. Prof. 
Dowden. 


The Physical Insensibility of Woman. 
Prof. Lombroso. 


The Rassian Famine and the Revolution. 


S. Stepniak. 
France in the Fourteenth Century. V. 
The Jews. Mdme, Darmesteter. 


Thoughts of Human Automaton. Henry 


Blanchamp. 

J. K. Haysmans. Arthur Symons. 

Mr. T. W. Russell on Irish Edu:ation. 
Archbishop Walsh. 


The Growth of the Indian Population. Sir 


Richard Temple. 
The Military Situation in Madagascar. 


Vazaha. 
Forum. (37, Mey Street, Strand.) 
28. 6d. 

Perils of oar National Elections. G. F. 
E4munds, 

The Choice of Presidential Electors, E, J, 
Poe'ps. 

The Nicaragua Canaland Commerce. W. 
Miller. 

The Nicaragua Canal : my Political 
Aspec's, Capt. W. L. Merr 

Onr Lake Commerce and Ways to the 
Sea. C. K. Davis. 


A Great Domain by Irrigation. J. N. Irwin. 

The German Labour Colonies. Prof. F. G. 
Peabody. 

A Year of Gen. Booth’s Work. A. Shaw. 

7 Circulation and Free Coinage. J.J. 


Knox. 
Is our Militiry + ipod Adequate ? 
Col. C. Larn 
A Year's 1 oc ‘Production, H. W. 
Mabie. 
aaa of Lotteries by Taxation. H. 
lite. 
Frank Leslie's Monthly. (110, Fifth 
Avenue, New York.) arch. 25 cents. 


Metropolitan Life in Winter, from Thanks- 
giving to Easter. (Illus.) L. J. Vanes. 
Natures Musical Instruments. E. B 


Southwick. 
George Sand. (Illus.) Evelyn Jerrold. 
Perilous Sport. (Illus.) N. Pike. 
oe eae (Illus.) Caroline W. Rock- 
The Aad York University. (Illus.) C. A. 


Ph... (I"lus.) 

Conger-Eel Fishing. (I!lus.) W. P. Pond. 

Some Sonth Americsn Acimals. (Illus.) 
J.C. Beard. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. (214, Piccadilly.) 


Mare 1s. 
Bahors, Bulls, Blunders, e+ e. Major-Gen. 
P. Maxwell, 
‘* Marquesan Melville.” H.S. Salt. 


Sir Henry Wotton. F. Watson. 

The New Forest Under Fire. F. H. 
Candy. 

The Comte de Fersen, Rachel Gurnell. 

The Milky Way. J. H. Gore. 


Geological Magazine. (Kegan Paul, 
Charing Cross Road.) Feb. 1s. 6d. 
Absence of Glaciation in Western Asia and 

Eastern Europe. H. H. Howorth. 


Girl’s Own Paper. (56, Paternoster Row.) 
arch. 6d. 
The Loftiest Churches in 
(Illus. ) 


Outdoor Games from Over the Sea. 
Dressmaking as a Trade ia Life. 


Europe. 


(Simpkin, Marshall 
arch, 6d. 


e ‘s Beaapton Lectures. Rey. 





Homiletic neview: 





Idler. 


Imperial Federation. 
India. (i, 


Investors’ Review. 





—— 


“The Elcerly Lady”; Speakin, ag 
Ancient Orient. Isabella Fyvie 
New Employments for Girls. III. Sophia 


F. A. Cauitield. 


Good Words. (15, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden.) arch. 6d. 
The Birthplace of —_ Bunsen. (Illus.) 
* Marie von Buus 


The Trout of the Chalk Stream. (Iltus.) 
Rev. B. G. Johns. 
The Charterhouse of Tyrol. (lIllus.) 


Margaret Howitt. 
The Moon. Il. Sir R. 8. Ball. 
Where Plato Taugot. (Illus.) J. Baker. 


Greater Britain, (128, Palmerston mela 
mae, Old Broa Street.) Feb. 15-, 6d. 
New Zealander’s Reflections 
“oun Borrowing. HE. W. Burton. 
South African frogress aua Federation. 
A. Cartwright. 
Pan-Britannic Festival plus oh ne reatinnnic 
Navy? Lieut. C, W. Bella 
Sur Joun Cox Bray. 


Harper's Magazine. (45,Albemarle Stre et.) 
March. Is. 
“ Tatking Mus-quash ”"—Hudson Bay Co. 
(Illus.) Julian Ralpb. 
Personal Recoliections of Nathaniel Haw- 
toorne. III. Horatio Bridge. 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
II. (illus.) Poultne: 7 ey gelow. 
Our Grey Squirrels. (Illus.) E. Ingersoll. 
The Capitals of the North-west—Minne- 
spolis and St. Pau). Julian Ralph. 
Alfonso XII. Pr.c'aimed King of Spain. 
A New Chapter of My Memoir. Mr. 
de Blowitz. 


upon 


“America ior the Americans.” E. A. 
Bradford. 
London of George II. (Illus.) Walter 
csant. 
Help. (125, Fieet Street.) March. Id. 


Towards the Civic Church, a Report of 
of Progress. 

The Church of Cardiff and the Shebeens. 

Conference at Manchester. 

Progress of the Lantern Mission. 

Humanising the Workhouse. 

What County Councils are Doing for 
Technical Education in No:thumber- 
land. 


Pa Fieet Street.) 


The Ret a datbtiens. Principal 
. Cave. 
The Microscope: Its Structure and its 
Teaching. Prof. H. GU. Doremus. 


Athletic Virtues. President W. De Witt 
Hyde. 

Protestantism and Roman Cstholicism as 
Factors in Civilisation. Prof. G 
Schodde. 

‘ements of Effective Preaching: Rev. 

T. Cross. 

(Chatto & Windus.) March. 6d. 


Choice Blends. 


“Variety Patter.” (Illus.) Jerome K. 


Jerome. 

Igdrasil. (Qrly.) March. 6d. 

wT ieerntare aud Life ag and Modern Enog- 
lish Stage. C.T. J. H 


Ruskin — ‘uaa on“ sir W alter Scott.” 


Sm 
Goethe pg Culture. H. Rose. 
(2, La Belle Sau- 


vage.) March. 4 
Northumberland Avenue.) 


b. 5. 
The Indian National Congress : The Ses- 


tion at Nagpar. 


Indian Em ‘ire. (32-11 Dalhousie Sq, 
South Calcutta.) Jan. 8 Aunas. 
Hypnotism. 


(Qriy.) aeenaen 
Paternoster Row.) 
—— Finances and the "Rothschild- 
n Committees. 
Unites States Railroad Securities. 
The Artand Mystery of Financial Trusts. 
Mr. Gcschen’s Currency Pre pesals. 
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CONTENTS OF 





ENGLISH AND 


AMERICAN 





PERIODICALS. 



















Yhe Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Cora 


‘ pany. 
Spain and Her Debts. 
Hints for Investors of Small Means. 
Journal of Education (86, Fleet Street.) 
March. 64. 





eS “The —_—. for Prussian Schools. 





sae in Life. Mary A. Woods. 


' Journal of the Society for the Study of 











Social mines. (6, Soutnampton S:reet.) 


0.1. le. 
The Present Position of Political Economy. 
I. W.K. Fi mioger. 
Is Introspection Evhically Vicious. 
W. Gibson. 
* tea a4 Maine on Popular Government. 
W. K. Johnson. 


Kindergarten, (277, Madison Street, 
0.) F.b. 20cents. 
Froebel’ s Kinier rten : Sovge and Gifts. 
Lily Ssymour, Ellis G:ay Seymour. 


Hon. 


Knowledge. (326, High Holborn.) 
March. 6d. 
British Mosses. (Continued.) (lIllus.) 


Justice Fry. 
The Life of an Ant. I. 
Butler. 


(Illus.) K. A 


Elephants, Recent and Extinct. (Illus.) 
R. Lydekker 

The Movements of the Stars. Miss A. M. 
Clerke. 

The Moon’s Atmosphere. (Illus.), A.C. 
Ranyard, 


Camphire and Camphor. J. C. 3awer. 
The Face of the Sky for March. H. 
Sadler. 
Leisure Hour. (56, 
March. . 
The Daily News. With Illus. and Por- 
traits. W.H. Massingham. 
Toe Ssatesmen of Eurupe. Russia. II. 
With Portrai's. 
Chronicles «cf the Sid. 
Orpen. 
The Horse World of London. 
W. J. Gordou. 


Paternoster Row.) 


(Iiltus.) Mrs. 


(Illus. 


His Excellency the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang. With Portra‘t. 
Captain — Flinders. James 
Macaul 
The Deal _ (Illus.) Rev. T.S. 
Treanor, 
Library Review. (25, Paternoster Row.) 


Marev. ¢d. 
S m2 Aspects snd Tend ncies of Current 
Fi tion. J. 5S. Little. 
Lippincott. (Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square.) March. 1s. 
The Newspaper Man as a Contidant. A. 
E. Watrous. 
Horsemanship and Polo. F. Keene. 
One Hundred Miles an Hou:—itailway 
Speed. C. R. Deacoa 
Ibsen's Karnier Work. C, H. Herford, 
Rebuilding the Navy. (llius.) H. 
Mawson. 
An Independent Thea're. E. Fuller. 
The Independent e Free Theatie of New 
York. J. L. Pod, 
Little Folks. (Cassell and Co., 
Hil'.) March. 6d. 
The Royal Observatory. Hdith A. 


ay. 4. 
Longmans’ Magazine. (39, 
Row.) March. 6d. 
The Mastery of Pain. Dr. Benjamin W. 


Ludgate 
Find- 


Paternoster 


Richardson. 
The Lions in Trafa'gar Square. Richard 
Jefferies. 
The Wild Flowers of Selborse. Rev. J. 
Vaughan. 
Lucifer. (7. Duke Street, Adelphi.) 
Feb. 15. 1s. 6d. 


Theosophy and the Theosophica! Society. 
A Bewitched Life. (Contiuded.) H. P.B. 
Reiocarnation. Annie Besaut. 

A Outline of the ‘‘ Secret Doctrine.” 


Theosophy snd  Psych'cal * Research. 
(Coutinued.) W. King>laug. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. (29, Bedford 


S ree". Strond.) March. Is. 
Finland. E. A, Freeman. 
Patrick Henry. A. G. Bradley. 








Hamlet and the Modern Stage. Mowbray 
Morr s. 

Hours of Labour. 

The Universal Language. C. 

‘The Sprauger in the House. 


Magazine of American History. ae, 


Rev. Harry Jones. 
R. Haines. 


Brovdway, New York.) Feb. 
cents. 

Minority ey te ef the Electoral Com- 
mission. Cowley 


The Enterprise of Christopher Columbus. 
If. (Illus.) A. Harvey. 

The Virginia of the Revolutionary Period. 
W. W. Henry. 

Slavery in the Territories Historically 
Considered. I. J.C. Welling. 

Missionary Review. (44, Fleet Street.) 
Fer, Is. 
A M-morable Moravian Anniversary. 
— n Influeucein China. Rev. A. P. 
er. 

The’ ‘Great Missionary Uprising. 
D. L. Leopard. 

Tae Leper Hospiéal of 


Rev. 


the se a 
J. 


Church, at Jerusalem. Rev. 
Hamilton. 
Month. (48,South Street,Grosvenor Square.) 
March, 28. 


The Recent: Persecution ia China. 

The True Caaracter of Theosophy. 

The Passion of St. Perpetua. G. Canning. 

Carholic Eag'and in Modern Tim-s. IV. 
Rev. J Morris. 


[he Spanish Inquisition. Rev. S. F. 
Smith. 
Monthly Packet. (31, Bedford S ret, 
Strand.) March. 6d. 


Peasant Songs of Provence. 


‘Teaching as a Profession for Women. 


M. T. Waliis. 

King Arttur as an English Ideal. C. R. 
Coleridye. 

An Old Woman's Outlook. Charlot e 
Yeung. 


Cameos from English History: What 
Came of Jenkyn’s Kars. 
National Review. (13, Waterloo Place, 
Pail Malt.) Mareh. 23. 6c. 
Old-age Pensions: 


A Successful Experiment. G. Hollo- 
way. 
Economic Objections. Kditor of “A 
Plea for Liberty.” 
Failure in Germany. Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode. 
A Word with the Physicians. Earl of 
Dunraven 
“Trout-Fizhing Begins.” W. E. Hodg- 
sn. 
Elizabeth Stuart. Baroness S. I. de 
Zuaylen d+ Nyevelt. 
ere Unconsidered Contin- 


gencies. W. oge. 

Patchworilt in Back and White: We.t 
Indies. Lady Blake. 

A Note on Plagiarism. W. H. Pol'ock. 


The Colonial Judge. Mr. Justice 
Williams. 

Swedenborg and Modern Philosophy. 
C. S. Boswell. 

Drawing-room Entertainments. Lady 
Colin Campb ll. 

A Grave * Constitutional Question. 


‘* Constitationatist.” 
Natural Science. (ironies, Bedford 
treet.) March. 1s. 
Some Recent Observations upon Mimicry. 
F. E. Beddard. 
D. ep-sea Deposits. J.J. H. Teall. 
Tie EK-o'unon of Fins. (fllus.) A, 8. 


Wood wa: 

Marine Snaxes. (Illus.) G. A. Bou- 
lenger. 

The Exploration ef Coral Reefs by 
Boriogs. J. W. Gregory. 


Some Recent Researches oa Insects and 
Arachnids. G. H. Carpenter. 
Newbery House, Ma azine. 
ross R ad. arC . 
The Ciergy Discipline Bul. _* B. G. 
Robarts. 
Disest -blishment ani Prof. Goldwin 
Smih. (Coacluded.) Rev. H. Hay- 
man, 


a! Charing 
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Church Folk-lore. II. Rz-v. J. E. Vaux. 
Archbishop Trench’s Poetry. The Autaor 
of “ Charles Lowder.” 
Cirdinal Manning. With Porzrait. C. 
Kegan Paul. 
New England Magazine. 
strecs, Boson, Mass.) Feb. 25 cts. 
St-ries of Sslem Witchcraft. (Lilus.) 
Wintiela S. Nevins. 
Some Liters of Wendell Phillips to Lydia 
Maria Child. With Portrait. 
The Prairies and Coteaus of Dakota. 
(Illus.) 8S. T. Clover. 
The Granite Industry in New Hoagland. 
(Ilius) G. A. Rich. 
The Churches «-f Worcester, New Eng'and. 
(Illus.) C. M. Lamson. 
Sixty Years Azo: New Eagland Country 
Life. Lucey HE. A. Kebler. 
A Count-y Boy's Recollections of the War. 
. Smith. 
New Review. (13, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall.) March. Is. 
Tas Londoa County Council: 
Tne [mpeacoment. T. G. Fard-ll. 
The Detence. C. Harrisvn. 
Letters of John Ruskin to his Secretary, 
Wot'toan R-infeed. (Cunclud-d). To.mas 
Carlyle. 


(36, Federal 


The Telephoneand the Post Office. Duke 
of Marlborough. 
Our New Representative in Paris: Mar- 


quis of Dufferin. 
stone. 

Kdward Cracroft Lefroy. 
tun Symonds. 

Sport in the New Porest. 


Coustance Eayle- 
Jcho Adding- 
Hon. Gerald 


Liuscelles. 
The Libourer and tke Land. “ Jobn 
Shortr de.” 
Nineteenth Century. (St. Dunstan's 


House, Fetter Lane.) March. 2s. 6d. 

New Stars. J. Norman Lockyer. 

Tne Settlemenc of Landed Property. 
Lord Vernen. 

Hodge and his Parson. Arnold D. Taylor, 

Italia noo fara da se. W. Frewea Lord. 

Hous-hold Clubs: An Experiment. 
Coanteas of Anverdeen. 

The Latest Electrical Discovery. J, B. H. 
Gordon. 

Repayment of the Metropolitan Debt, 
Alired Hoare. 

Minor Poets—and Others. H. D. Traiil. 

Navol:om the Third at S.dan. Archibald 
Forbes. 

The Muslim Hell. James Mew. 

The Partisans of the Wild Women. Mrs, 
Lynn Liaton. 

Some Social Changes in Fifty Years. 
Countess of Cork. 

The French Newspaper Press. Edward 
Delilie. 

Famine Relief in Samara. N. Shishkeff. 

The London County Council : 

‘ho Commune, Jvho Burns, 
L.C 


. Towards Common Sense. R. EH. 
Prothero. 

North American Review. (', Agar 
Street, Strand.) Fer. 23. 64. 


the Tariff. WwW. Mz. 


w.c. 


How to Attack 
Springer. 

A Ciaim for American Literature. 
Russell. 

Can Our National Banks be made Safer ? 

. 8. Lacey. 

Fires on Trans-Atlantic Steamers. Kari 
De La Warr. 

The Duty and Destiny of Englaad ir 
India, Sir Edwin Arnold. 

A Perilous Business and the Remedy. 
H. C. Lodge. 

A Year of Railway Accidents. H. G. 
Prout. 

Lotteries and Gambling. A. Comstock, 

Tammany Hall and the Democracy. R. 

roker. 

The Olympian Religion. I. W. E. Glad- 
stone. 

An Open Letter. W. M. Springer. 

iman,. 


The Flour of the Future. E. 
‘The Tombs in Westmiuster Abbey. W. H. 


Lucy. 
Jews iu the Union Army. S.S. Wise. 




















THE Review oF REVIEWS. 





Railroad Consolidation, General J. | Science and Art. (11, Henrietta Street.) 


Gibbon. 
Sunday at the World’s Fair. Elizabeth 
C. Stanton. 
Novel Review. (48, Temple Chambers.) 
«Desa of the D'Urbervilles.” A Deprecia- 


tion. 
Interview with Mr. C. F. Keary. 
BGabrieln Quanin 7 lll be ay 2 
Our Day. = Beacon Street, Boston.) 


ibruary. 25¢. 
University "item in the United 
Rive deg in the Pa blic Schools of 
Jesuit ‘ublic 
Minnesota. 
College Scudents as Rumeellers. William 


lloyd 
Rights poe Wrenes of the Red Men. 
Fruitful Faith Identical in All Ages. 
Ou Mate ato 8 d.) February. 
tin: a tiran 
Oye tug 3 Mid-Pacific. (lllus.) o BE. 
re 
Cowboy Life. II. (Illus.) Bén-ko. 
Ths Connecticut National Guard. (Illus.) 
Lieut W. H. C. Bowen 
ee tography and Athletics. (Illus.) W. 
dams. 
path, a, Nassau Street, New York.) 
February. 2% cents. 
Mediumship an “Abnormat Psychism. 


Harij. 
Hiden Hints in the Secret Doctrine. W. 


Philosophical Review. (18, ental 


uace.) January. 75 ce 
Tbe Critica Fura aad SER 


Prof. J 
P ome gy pa * Natural 
‘Boi ey | Prof. @. T. L 


iabiore, (27, King william Street.) 


February 15. : 

The Epilogues of Browni : Thelr Artis- 
tic Significance. _D rinton. 

A nang Stoic ¢ Emily Bronte. A. L, 


Salmo! 
A sieve. A Prose Play. Bjérnstjerne 


érnson. 
Laneteliow s **Golden Legend” and Its 
Analogues. A.C. 


2: 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographi- 


cal Socie ety, (1, Savile Row.) Fen- 
ruary. Is. 6d. 
Pe a i mal on the Society’s New Map 
of Persia. G. Curzon 
Whyarethe Prairies Treeless? M. Christy. 
Ex Soestion in the Central Caucasus in 
1890. (Illus.) D. F. Freshfield. 
Orthography of phical Names. 


{ Proceedings Ahad the Society for Psy- 
4 


¢ Research. 
The Subliminal a Oouehoumnees: F. W. H. 


Sapyleweat to the Paper on the Evidence 
for Clairvoyance. I. Mrs. H. Sidg- 


wick. 
a Boy a Visit to Kalmar. F. W. H. 


seme. ‘Recent ene Peaaieenee Ex- 
ments. Prof. ge. 

On Alleged Movements of Objects, without 

. Occuring not in ~ Presence 

= aut Paid Medium. II. . W. H. 


iadeen “a nae oe Barrens, Ludgate Hill.) 


arch 
How are the Masses in <* Reached and 
Won? Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie. 


Seribner’s Magazine. 


Sunday at Home. 


Sword and Trowel. 





How the Modern Jew keeps Purim. 
(illus.) Rev. W. Burnet. 
A Workhouse Episode. (Iilus.) 


Review of the Churches. (18, Fleet 
Street.) Feb. 6d. 

Woman’s Place in Church Work. With 
Portrait. Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, Mrs. Bramwell Booth. 

The Reunion Party at Grindelwald. 
(Iilus.) Rev. A. R. Buckland, 

The Society for the Pro tion of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts. (Illus.) 
Archdeacon Farrar. 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. With Portrait. 


Rev. J. Clifford 





Temple Bar. 





arch. 3d. 
Astronomy with an Opera-Glass. A. 


Fowler. 
Mr. Frank G. Jabieeon: With Portrait. 
Paternoster Row.) March. 
The Great Achievement of the Scottish 
Reformation. Duke of Argyll. 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. 
Chalmers: ACriticism. I. J. Rankin. 
Thirty Years Ago ina Evprany Debating 
Society. Rev. J. M. Robertson. 
Seottish Geograp hical Magazine. 
(26, Cockspur Breet, Charing Cross. ) 
Feb. 1s. 64. 
The Consolidation of the British Empire. 
VI. Witha ae. Lord Thring. 
The Gran Chaco. J. G. Kerr. 
The oo of "Geography. H. R 


(St. Dunstan’s 
House, Fetter Laue.) March. 1s. 

The Water Route from Chicago a the 
Ocean. (Illus.) Lieut. C. C. Ro; 

A New Engiand Kismet. Alice 5 errarle. 

— Country Places. (Illus.) S. 


arsons. 

American Illustrations rs gad (Illus.) 
(Conciuded.) W. A. C 

Paris Theatres and dona. II. (With 
Portraits and Illus.) W. F. Apthorp. 

The Limitations of _ Ruuning in 
Locomotives, M. N. Forney. 

Train Speed: A Susie. of Transporta- 
tion. T. N. Ely. 

A Practical ExperimentSpeed of Rail- 
way Trains. H. W. Web! 


Shakespeariana. (Qrly.) oe: Broadway, 


New York.) Jan. 50 cents. 
Ibsen’s Dramatic Construction compared 
with Shakespeare’s. T. A. Price 
Contributions to a History of Shakes- 
pearian Criticism. I. G. Hallam. 


Strand. (8, eon Street, Sirand.) 


‘eb. 6d. 
I terview with Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


(Illus.) Harry How. 
Beauty in Nature. (Illus.) Sir John 


Lubbock. 

Portraits of Princess Victoria of Teck, 
Edmund Yates, G. Manville Fenn, 
Rochefort, Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Captain Webb, Sir James 


Linton. 

= Watchers and their Work. 
(illus.) 

A Night Ride on the ‘Flying Scotch- 


man. 
a* Reaerane Row.) 


ch 
Religious Life and Tnought in Holland. 
(Illus.) 
Laura Haviland’s Life-Work. 
Wanderings in the Huiy Land. (Illus.) 
Adelia Gates. 


Sunday Magazine. (15, a Street, 


Covent Garden.) March. 
The Case of St. 2 mamta A Dialogue, 
Rev. J. W. Hors 
Our Children’s 3 elter (Conclusion). 
(illus.) Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

A Land of Ruined Cities. M. A, Morrison. 
Industries of the Holy Land (Conclu- 
sion). (Illus.) Rev. W. M. Stratham. 
Natural Chloroform. II. Rev. T. Wood. 
(Passmore and 
Alabaster, Buildings.) 

March. 34d. 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Special Memorial 


Paternoster 


Number. 
Sylvia’s Journal. (Ward, Lock and Co., 


Salisbury Square.) March. 
The Last Confession. New Serial. (us. ) 
Hall Caine. 
Occupation for Women—The Post Office. 
Clementina Black. 
(8, New Buriington Street.) 
March. Is. 
An Old Actor—Jacques Boutet de Monvel. 
A Girl’ s Opinion on Jane Austen. Edith 
Jdlmann. 
The Growth of Sanitary Science. 
Thermidor and Labussiére. 
A Night with Japanese Firemen. 





Work. 





Theatre. (78, Great as Street.) March. 


Moral Purpose Ms 5 Modern Drama. J. 
D. Hunting. 
Thomas Holcroft. H.G. Hibbert. 


Theosophist. G Duke ae, Adelphi.) 


Feb. 
Asceticism. H.S. Olco 
The Varaha Avatar og ‘Vishnu, 
kants Sastri. 


Gopalacharlu. 
The Visuddhi Marga. H. Dharmapala. 
Varieties of African Magic. I. Miad H 
Korahon. 


United Service Magazine. (15, York 


Street, Covent Garden.) Murch. 1s. 


se | gd and the Volunteers. 


Major E. four. 
The Three rege sb aed of the Future, 
III. Lieut.-Col. E 
ed, and the National’ iL fle Association. 
Mackinnon. 
The al Battles at Valparaiso. 
Smokeless Powder. ©. A. Vogt. 


The Backbone of an Army. I. Non- 


Commissioned Officers Abroad. 
The Siege and Fall of Kharwum. Il. 
Major F. R. Wingate. 
ie fortheArmy. Replies by Cpt. 
: James and Walter Wren. 


wanes Magazine. (Hutchinson and 
, Paternoster Row.) March. 6d. 
Sense Culture W. A. Smith. 
id a Bean Field. A. W. Wil-on. 
aoa from De Quincey’s MSS. A. H. 


Japp. 
The Philanthropist of the 
Famine. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


Welsh Review. (Paternoster House, 
Cnaring Cross Road.) March. 6d. 
Mr. Baltour’s Administration. LL. A. 
Atherley-Jones. 
The Crux of the Sunday Closing Question. 
W. T. Stead. 


Russian 


Political Notes. (Illus.) Ducheas of 
Kentucky. 
A Commonplace Correction, Miss Orme. 


The Methods of the Dilke Persecution. 
Harold Frederic. 
oo ay Councils. W. O. Brig- 
stoc 
Lord Herbert of Cherberry. Prof. W. R. 
reley. 
The Welsh Be in Education. 
Beriah G 
Wostiitiater Review. (18, Warwick 
quare.) March. 23. 6d, 
Liberal Prospects at the Genera! Election. 
J. D. Holms, 
Vivisection. L. J. Wallace. 
The * Forest and the War Office. J. 


The ae of a Despote’ Advocate.—Mr. 
Stead on the Czar. D. G. Ritchie. 
The psn Indies as a Winter Resort. H. 


“The Platform.” P. Morgan. 
A New State University, 3s. H. Boult. 
The Great Civil War in Engiand. M. W. 
Whelpton. 
A Rectiheation of Frontier. J. Dac»sta. 
(Cassell, Ludgate Hill.) March. 
6a 


Colour in Our Homes. 
Chicken-Rearing Appliances. (Illus.) 
World- Literature. a Ave Maria Lane.) 


Ruskin’s Marks _ Galyle’s “Past and 
sent.” 


Mare 
Interview with eal Toletol. 
Young Man. ne a & Co., 340" Pater- 
r Row.) arch. 3d 
letecvinw “arith Dr. Richardson. With 
Portrait. 
George Meredith : His Method and Teach- 
ing. W. J. Dawson. 
Hev; to Develop the Muscles. Dr. 
Gurdon Stables, 


A Nila- 
An Outline of the “Secret Doctrine.” 
Mantras, their Nature and Uses. S. E. 
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POETRY, MUSIC, AND ART. 




















POETRY. 
Argosy. March. 
January 14th, 1892. §. Hodges. 
Art Journal. March 
* Love's ‘Wantonness.” (Illus.) H. F. 
Wilson. 
Atalanta. 


March. 
A Ballad of Port Blair. Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley. 
Atlantic Monthly. March. 
Through the Rushes. F. B. Coates. 
A Metamorphosis. KE. B. Mason. 


Belford’s Monthly. February. 
A Working Man’ of Creed. 
Bookman. March. 
“Puiveris Exiqui Jactu 
Quiescunt.” G. A. Chad 


Catholie World. February. 
Cuiumbus. Right Rev. J. L. Spalding. 
Newman and Manning. Rev. H. T. 
Henry. 
Century. March. 
Genius within Hearing of Death. Char- 
lo.te F. Bates. 
The Bluebird. R. Burton. 
** How Paderewski Plays.” R. W. Gilder. 
“When from the Tense Cords of that 
Mighty Lyre.” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Chautauquan. March. 
Metempsychosis. Helen G. Hawthorne. 
Toe Fruits of Eden. Bettie Garland. 
Cornhill. March. 
Aki. 


Cosmopolitan. March. 
The Tuuch of the Wand. Z Waterfield. 


Baglish Illustrated. Mare 
iduight in Wiaoter. Olive | 


Girl’s Own Paper. March. 
School-time. Augusta Hancock. 
In His Library. e Beale. 


Good Words. Mareh. 
Aspiration. Katherine Tynan. 
The Enemies. A. L, Salmon. 


Harper’s Magazine. March. 
The Rival Minstrels. J. G. Burnett. 


Idler. March. 
March. (Illus.) J. H. Goring. 
Igdrasil. March. 
Saint George. Miss E. H. Scott. 
Irish Monthly. March. 
A Voice that is Gone. Rev. D. B. Collins, 
Leisure Hour. March. 
January 14th, 1892, Mises E. H. Hickey. 
Lippincott. March. 
Days and Nights. Anne R. Aldrich. 
The Balance. S. D, Smith, jun. 
Longman’s Magazine. March. 
Sweet Peas. Nina F. Layard. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. March. 
Up the Gerschni Alp. E. C. 
Magazine of Art. March. 
Water Babies. ([llus.) A. L. Salmon. 
Monthly Packet. March. 
The song of the March Wind. Blanche 
Oram. 
One Pair of True Lovers. C. R. Coleridge. 
Sonnet by the Late Emperor of Brazil on 
the Death of His Second Son. Trans- 
lated by S. J. Stone. 
National Review. Marc 
A Reply to a Pessimist. valfred Austin, 
Nature Notes. March. 
Tne Tender Heart. Mrs. Myles. 
Newbery House Magazine. March. 
What is Prayer ? C. Peters. 
New England Magazine. February. 
To-morrow. F. larke, 
The Tribute of Silence. J. Buckham. 
Quiver. March. 
amy hae go be so Haycraft. 
Sacred Ties. J. R. Eastwood 


Compressa 





SepRnen: 's ine. March. 
a sg Grant. James 
iy -% i Lowell. 


Two Portraits. L. McKim Garrison. 
Sunday at Home. February. 
Deeee ve (Illus) 
th’s Vindication, s. ey Vinghems. 
Sunday Magazine. March. 
=< — Heavens. (Illus.) Kev. 
Without “a and Within. (Illus.) A. L. 
mon. 
Temple Bar. March. 
Lines on a Storm Petrel. 
Henniker. 
In Trust. J.J. Beresford. 


MUSIC. 


Boston Musieal Herald. (154, Tremont 
treet, nm, Mass.) February. 10c. 
Musical Imitations on Nature. L. 


Programme Music. P. Hale. 
Rubinstein’s Book. 


Century. March. 
—— W. Mason and Fanny M. 


Florenie 





Chautauquan. March. 
Congregational Singing. Rev. C. A. 
Richmond. 


Chureh Wusicion. il, Burleigh Street, 
Sa ) 
The Lo ees Theory of Music. I, 


—_ Bow Ml Versicles and Responses, 


Girt’ s Own Paper. March. 
Song. a. C. A. Macirone. 
Frau Dr. Clara Schumann. Countess A. 
Von Bothmer. 


Keyboard. (22, Paternoster Row.) 2d. 
March. 


Private versus Scholastic Teaching. 
Piano Hxams. (Continued.) Annie E. 


Holdom. 
Leader. (226, Wtiegien Street, Boston, 
Mass. 10 cts. Feb: 


Music:—“ Andante and Ballet.” Violin 
and Piano. J. Danbé. 
Lyra Ecclesiastica. (40, Dawson Street, 
Dublin.) February. 

Historical Nites on Church Music in 
England. III. H.S. Butterfield. 
Magazine of Music. (29, Ludgate Hill.) 
arch. 6d. 

Portrait of J. Sebastian Bach. 
The Edinburgh Music Chair. I. 
Ferdinand David and the Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy Family. J. Eckhardt. 
Music in our Public Libraries. 
Music—“ Thine is my Heart.” Song. 
Franz Schubert. 
The Meister. Quarterly. (33, Soutbamp- 
= 5 ee Covent Garden.) February 
8. 
From Fitzball to Wagner: a “Flying 
Dutchman” Fallacy. Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
Parisian yale From the German 
of Richard Wagner. 
Monthiy Mastoal Record. (86, Newgate 
reet.) March. 2d. 
A Sianal View of the History of Opera. 
F. Peterson. 
The Organ Works of J. si Bach. (Con- 
tinued.) S. S. Stratto 


Musical Age. (88, ee Lane.) 
‘ebruary 15. 2d. 
Beethoven. Robert Glover. 


Musical mere. @, > ee Lane.) 
arch. 2d. 
Dr. Ralph Dunstan. * With Portrait. 
Musicin Japsn. Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 
Music at a College. 
Music — “ 
Song. B. M. 





Kyes are Beaming.” 
y: 


Nonconformist Musical Journal. (44, 


M to at Barry Heed Wesleyan Chapel, 
us) al es: 

- With Portrait. - 
Hymns. G. H. BI 


ym 
The Old Parochist Peaimody. J. C. 
Hadden 
Musio—* Rock of Ages.” Anthem. OC. 5B, 
Grundy. 
North American 1 Review. February. 
The Opera. KH. C 
Sylvia’s Journal. March. 
A Study in Orchestral Concerts. (Illus.) 
Fiora Klickmann, 
Victorian Magazine. March. 
Tne Violin. J. F. Carrodus. 





ART. 


Art  Aenatone. ag vg House, Charing 
me ‘Herkomer Soheol. (lies. ) 
rtrait Painting in Oil. V- F. Fowler. 
5 Mil. Life Painting. (illus.) V. Aymar 
The Spitzer Museum. VII. Faience. 


Art Journal. (Virtue and Co., City Road.) 
March. 1s. 6d. 
“ Off to the Fishing Ground.” Etching 
after ae A. Forbes. 
Stanhope A. Forbes. (Illus.) W. Mey- 


nell. 
Paris Pleasure Resorte—The Marne. 
(Illus.) 


Open-Air Photography. (Illus.) 
The National Gallery of New South 
‘ales. (Illus.) 
Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
(Illus.) C. Phillips. 


Atalanta. March 
Mrs, Japling. (Iilus.) W. Praeger. 


Belford’s Monthly. February. 
Modern Pictures and the. New York 
Market. Bhar Bissell. 


Century. 
az... ‘litus.) W. J. Stillman. 


Chautauquan. March 
Sichel’s Ideal irosteae of Classic Beauties. 
(Illus.) C. M. Fairbanks, 


Classical Picture Gallery King 
Street, Covent Garden.) h. ls. 
Reproductions o of “ Prince Maurice and 

His Suite,” by A. van Der Venne ; 
“The Fall and the Redemption,” by 
Lucas Cranach, the Elder, and other 
Pictures. 


Cosmopolitan. March. 
The Political Cartoons of John Tenniel. 
(Illus.) E. C. Reynolds. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly. March. 
Toe Prac. ical Side of Sculpture. 
A. 8. Southworth. 
Magazine e Art. (Cassell . Co., Lud- 
8. 


te Hill.) March. 
Etching after 


(Illus.) 


“The Watering-Place.” 
Troyon. 

The Old Masters at the Royal Academy. 
(Illus.) Charles Whibley. 

Art Treasures of the Comédie Frangaise. 
I. (Illus.) Theodore Child. 

The Royal Water-Colour Society: Its 
Rise and History. F. G. Stephens, 

The Dixon Bequest at. Bethnal Green. 
I. The Foreign = Anam ate (Tilus.) 
Walter Shaw-Spa 

~ Choice of Wall- pPapers. (Illus.) Lewis 

F. Day. 
Nineteenth Century. March. 

Frenen Kighteent h-Century Art in Eng- 

land. Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. 


Victorian Magazine. March. 
Notes on some Pictures by Rossetti. 


(Illus. K. Parkes. 




















Tue Review oF REVIEWS. 





Deutsche Revue. 











GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt. (Benziger and Gon, 
Hinsiedelu, Switz.). 50 Heft 6 

Tae Land of \he Pharaohs. (Ilus.) 

bar 4 in Real Life and in Puetry. F. J. 

olly. 

Pencrativs Vorster, the last Abbé oe St. 
Gall, and his Biographer, G. J. Baum- 
gartner. (Ilius.). A. Baumgartner. 

Aus_ Allen ‘Welttheilen. (28, Wind- 
miiblenstr., Leipzig.) 1 Mark. February. 

a ben in Scandinavia. (Continued.) A. 
vou 

The Sula Ncletsie, (Map and Illus.) A. 


Korea and China, I 
Geographical Discoveries in 1890 and 1891. 
D-. W. Ale. 


Daheim, 9, sian =o Leipzig.) 2 Mks. 


February 6. 
School Athletics at Schénholz, near Berlin. 
(illus.) Prof. J. M. Hermann. 
ute ge Ag 
Two Sundays with the 1¢ Hvangelical ol 
sionaries at - scatemeene F. 
von Nettelblad 
Max Duncker, Historian. (illus.) H.von 
Zobeltitz. ie 


February 
The Optical Instrument Manufactory at 


Rathenow. (Illus.) H. veh Zobeltitz. 
The Cathedral at Berlin. 
February 27. 
The Berlin Cathedral. II. (Illus.) 
A Public Festival in the Caucasus. 
(Tilus.) 
Deutscher Hausschatz. (Regensburg, 
, Bavaria.) 40 Pf. eft 6. 
Limb and Spinal Curvature. Dr. M. 
Dyrenfurth. 
he Se mber Massacre in Paris in 1792. 
Dr. 


Johannes eal With Por’ 
The Wandering Scholars of the Middle 
Ages. O. von Schaching. 


Heft 7. 
er ements of Torture. 
eiss 

The Upas Tree of Speculation and Swind- 
ling on the Stock Exchange. P. 
Freidank. 

Wilhelm Reuter, Poet. F. A. Muth. 

Handwriting and Character. (Illus.) V. 
B lack. 

Th Tomb of Maximilian I. at Innsbruck. 
(Eilus.) 

Sunday in Turkey—A Glance at the His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in Bosnia. 
F, X, Hammerl, 


(illus.) Dr. 


(60, Tauenz‘enstr., 
Breslau.) 2 Marks. February. 

Kiog Charles of Roumania. I. 

Oount Albrecht von Roon. XXXIII. 

Na‘ional Science One Hundred Years Ago 
and Now. P. von Zech. 

Mngland’s on ga of the World— 
Ireland and Egyp 

Sixteen Years inv Von Ranke’s Workshop. 
T. Wiedemann. 

R asons for the Arrest of Justus Gruner 
in Prague on the Night of the 21st to 
the 22nd of August. Justus von Gruner, 

March. 

King Charles of Roumania. II. 

Count Albrecht von Roon. XXXIV. (Con- 
cluded.) 

Should the War Minister Accompany the 
— During War? Count W. von 


Chi'dren,and Monkeys. Dr. L. Robinson. 

Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop. 
T. Wiedemann. 

aos Fanaticism and War. II. Frohs- 


mmer, 
Deutsche Rundschau. (270, Strand.) 
Marks Qrly. are 
Architecture and Sculpture. ¥. Curtius. 


Frederick Louis of 


ecklenburg as a 
Diplomatist. 11. 


L, von Hirscisela. 





| 





Die Gartenlaube. 


Der Gute Kamerad. 


Konservative Monatsschritt. 


The Growth of Energy 
and ig! mcd World. M. Carriere. 

Catull’s Poems. L. Friedlinder. 

The Influenza. W. F.iess. 

Hamlet in Hamburg, 1625. B. Litzmann, 

bay rk sven of Monuments of Art in 

taly. P. Kristeller. 

ween the Cape to Mashonaland. Letters 
from a Nurse in Svuth Africa. 

Political Correspondence — The _ 
Bill, the French Cardinal Archbisho 
Eacgelical, the Demand for the 
vision of the Constitution in Belgium, 


ete. 
Deutsche Worte. (VIII. Langegasse 15, 
Vienna.) 50 kr. Feo ms: 
r. 


vruary. 

The Increase of T:ades Unionism. 
Brentano. 

The —- of the Rate of Interest. Dr. 

A Mother’ s View of the Woman Question. 
Marianne Hainisch. 


Frauenberuf. Mato J. Kettler, Weimar.) 
6 ‘ks Yearly. 
February 1. 
Marriaze and Divorce in Franc). 
tinued.) et FP. ee 


(Con- 


The Woman Movement a Switzerland. 
ay —- and Turks in Austria. Frau 
Tha Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Vienna Woman’s Labour Bureau. E. 
Marriot. 
March 1. 


Hontee and Divorce in Fiance. (Con- 


uded.) 

Pundita Ramabai and the Women of 
Iadia. Agnes Burchard. 

(Brnst Keil’s Nachf., 
Leipzig.) 50 Pf. Heft 2. 

Men’s Fashions of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. II. (Illus.) C. Guriitt. 

Music and Electricity. G. Buss. 

Ludwig Martinelli, Actor. (Illus.) A. 
Betteiheim. 

Wismar. (Illus.) Dr. K. Liittgens. 

Tbe Tragedies and Comedies of Supersti- 
tion. Modern og aaa A 
Suabian Comedy. C, H 

Goethe’s Mother. (Ilius.) oe Sree. 


Gesellschaft. (Wilhelm Friedrich, Verlag, 


Leipzig.) 1Mk. 30Pf. February. 
Berlin for the Germans, Not for the Slavs. 
F. Schupp. 
The Fiftieth Birthday of Eduard von 
Hartmann. With Portrait. A. Drews. 
The Influeace of the Backstairs and Im- 
moral Literature of Italy. A. 
Rubhemann. 

A Review of Von Biedermann’‘s ‘‘ Goethe’s 
Conversations.” E.S eiger. 


(Union Deutsche 


Teena, Stuttgart.) 2 Mks. 
Qr 
No. 17, Laying an Electric Railway. 


(Ulus.) 
No. 20. Tae Grammophone. 


Die Katholischen Missionen. Herder’sche 


Veriag, Freiburg i.B.). 4 Marks per 


annum. March 
Panama: A iTlstorical and Geographical 
Sketch. (I:lus.) 


The Beginnings of the Mission in Para- 
guay. (Continued.) (Illus.) 

The Apostolic Vicariat of Neu-Pommern. 
(Co2zceluded.) 

(E. Un- 

gleich, Leipzig.) 3 Marks Qriy, Fcb- 
ruary. 

The History of the Lutberan Church in 
North America. III. J. Pen‘zlin. 

The Present State and the Causes of the 
Famine in the Volga Province in Russia. 

. Grass. 

A Week’s Experience asa Sailor. Dr. C. 
Schlemmer. 

The Electric Railwsy. M, Berdrow. 

Paul Géhre Once More. 

S'avery and the Slave Trade in Africa. 
F. Frbyv. von Nettelbladr. 

Chronique--German Politics, etc. 


in the Spiri:ual 














Kritische Revue aus_ Oesterreich. 


qd. a 3. Vienna. 40 kr. 


~~ Dangers phys 2 War ot ef the Future. 


State Morals and Private Mora!s, Dr. M. 
Haberlandt. 

Rubinstein’s Book. “Music ard ‘ts 
Masters.” Dr. T. Gottlieb. 


February 15. 


The pehetes on the Danube Navigation 


Bill 
The Situation in Servia. Ivanovic. 


The Dangers in the War of the Future, 


Il. 
Kennan’s ‘‘ Siberia.” R. Grazer. 


Musikalische Rundschau. (I. Schrey. 
vogelgasse 3, Vienna.) 2 Mks, 50 Pf. 
February 1. 
Mendelssohniana. I. Emil Stettner. 
International Musical 

Exhibition in Vienna, 1892. 


February * 
Mendelssohniana. II. 


} E. Stetirer. 
Februa fhe 
Mendelssohniana. oncluded. ) 
Werther. Max Dietz. 


Nord und Sud. (2 and 3, Stebenbatene:str. 
Bresiau.) 6 Marks Qrly. 


The Posthumous Papers of Ludwig Feuer- 


bach, J. Daboc. 
Julius Duboc. With Portrait. K. Joel. 
The Newest and Latest in Literary Fraucs. 
Dr. Paul Lindau. 


German student Life in the Middle Ages. 


A. Chroust. 


Preussische Jahrbucher. (G. 

Anhalstr, Berlin.) 1 Mark 80 Pf. 
February 3. 

Toe Causes and Events of the 

Revolutiox in Chili. 


thal. 
The Patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Rohrbach. 


II, Dr. I 


The History of the Text of the Oberam- 


mergau Passion Play. P. Strauch. 
The New High School Reform. P. Cauer 


Overcrowding in the Higher Teaching 


Profession. A. Schoenflies. 


Political Correspondence—The Prussian 


Primary Education Bill. 


Schorer’s Familienblatt, (4, Dessauerstr, 
Berlin). 75 P: 


Toe New Genin , Build- 


ings. (Illus.) A. O. Klaussmann. 

—— Feeling Against Germany. 
agow 

Goethe’s House. (Illus.) W. Réseler. 


Schweizerische Rundschau. _ (Albert 
is Verlag, Ziirich.) 2 Mks. Feb 


uary. 
Profite i in Trade Enterprise and Cc-opera- 
tion, Kéchlin Geigy. 
Character and History of the = tilements 
in Switzerland. Dr. A. Biihler. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. (Herder'sche 
Verlag, Freiburg in B.) 10 Mxs. 80 Pi. 
Yearly. Heft 2. 

The Columbus Jubilee. 
Perger. 
Archbishop Tait. A. Zimmermann, 


(Concluded.) A 


and Theatrical 


Reimer 


Last 
Prof. von Lilien- 


E, von | 


Tne Development of the Newer Religious | 


ae n Germany. (Concluded.) St. 
The Electric Current in Connection with 


Water. (Continued.) L. Dressel, 
Blaise Pascal. II. W. Kreiten. 
Ueber Land und Meer. (Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart.) 1 Mark. 
Heft 8. 
Shakespeare as an Actor. (Illus.) X. 


Genée. 
The Commereial Treaties of Germ ry. 
L. 


Alphonse Daudet. (illus.) 

arrazi 

The Collection of Musical Instruments in 
the Bauakademie, at Berlin. (Illus.) 





5. | 
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CONTENTS OF 





THE LEADING FOREIGN 





¥a Europe Becoming Colder? k. HE. 
Petermann. 
Coant von Moltke’s Letters to his Wife. 


(Cuntinued.) 
Stioiling oe (Illus.) V.Happrich, 
(Union Deutsche 


Vom Fels zum Meer. 
‘Veregpgeennontess, eta. ) 1 Mk, 


The Arab Slave “Trade in German East 
Africa. P. Reicha: 
~ — at _. a (Illus.) G, 


Chicago anc ond the World’s Fair. (Illus.) 


The History of Clockmaking. (Illus.) F. 
Lutbmer. 

At the Court of Napoleon al F. Walter. 

‘The Influenza. Dr. M. Alsbe 

Cneques. M. Wirth. 

Julien Gordon, E. Becher 

Life in Aleace, (Illue.) ‘A, Scbricker. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche 
Monatshefte. (Braunschweig, (er- 
many.) 4Mks. Qrly. Marcb. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius. With Portrait. 
S. Miinz. 

The Environs of Berlin. (Illus.) P. Lin- 
denbe:;. 

Aden. (I..as.) P. Neubaur. 

Bacteria and their Investigation. 
R. Keller. 

Theodor Kérner’s Mother. With Por- 
traits. G. Kreyenberg. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung. (I. Woll- 
zeile 2, Vienna.) 25kr. No. 2. 
Literature and Life. 
The Literature and Drama of the Present 
Day. II. Dr. A. Frbr. von Berger. 
The Austrian Dialect Poetry and Poets. 
L. Hérmann. 


Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert. 
damerstr. 2%, Berlin, W.) 
January 15. 

The Business of Banking. 


(illus.) 


(Pots 


Dr. L. Kublen- 


The Commercial Treaties. 

Februar, hee 

Bankruptcy and the eeting of Creditors. 

German Music. Dr. H. Pudor. 

Christianity versus Atheism: The New 
Primary School Bill. 


beck. 
What Next ? 





/ , , 
Chretien Evargelique. 


FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Amaranthe, (37, Bedford Street.) 14s. per 


annum 
Elé nore d’Este and Torquato Tasso. 
(Illus.) H. Buffenoir. 
A Derby Day on Lag Ice at Christiania. 
(Illus.) P. Andr 
Dancing in Spain. "'p. S. Lantz. 
Beethoven. With Portrait. E. 
Hans Christian Andersen’s 
graphy. 
Bibliotheque Universelle. (2, KueGrand 
t. Jean, Lausanne.) 2 fr. 50c. a ag 
Shean er Kneipp's Water Cure. Dr. A. 


Suc 

Railway 7 Tariffs. G. van Muyden. 

The French Theatre before Corneille. H. 

arner 

The Note-issuing Banks of Europe and 
the Proposed Swiss National Bank. II. 
W. Burckhardt. 

Conversation Past 
Quesnel. 

Chronique—Parisian, German, English, 
Swiss, Scivntific, and Political. 


(G. Bridel and 


Sehuré, 
Autobio- 


and Present. L. 


Co., Lausainne.) 1 ir. 50¢c. February 20. 
Port Royal. A. Maulvault. 
The Alseandrian School and the Old 
Testament. 


Entretiens Politiques et Litteraires. 
(12, Passage Nollet, Paris.) 
‘ebruary. 
bie Works of Louis Ménard. PF, Qui!- 


7. 7 : = 's Book on the Social Mcve- 
ment. T. Randal. 








L’'Initiation. 
Paris 


Journal des Economistes. (14, 


(58, Rue St. André des Arts, 
-) lfr. February. 
What is the Ego? rens, 
Arc and — E. Michelet. 

the History of Alchemy in 
Y phitophotes 
The F Four Books of Medicine of the Egyp- 

tians. J.M.deV 


Rue 

Richelieu, Paris.) tr. 50c, February. 

Profit Sharing. Maurice Block. 

Merchant Navies and Protection 
cluded.) D. Bellet. 

The Agricultural Movement. G. Fouquet. 

The Royal ged of Railways in 
Portugal. K. Ratoi 

The Commerce and Sndusteles of Switzer- 
jand. P. Muller. 


(Con- 


Meeting of the Society of Political 
Economy on February 5. 

Nouvelle Revue. (18, King William 
Street, Strand.) 62 ir. yearly. 


February 1. 
The Phantom of the Kast. 
Pierre Loti. 
Diagut the Corsair and the Knights of 
Maita. Féraud. 
The Re-organisation of the Artillery and 
Engineers. 
What is Russia ? 


(Coneluded.) 


August Strindboy. 


A Volunteer of 1792. Mme. Jane 
D'eulafoy. 

New York Seaside Resorts. Mme. 
Mathilde Shaw. 

Missionaries in Africa. L. Sevin- 


Desplaces. 
Pierre Teyssonniéres and His Work. Jean 
Dargéne. 
February 15. 


Recollections of a Secietary. Gabriel 
Bonnet. 
Colonel War 


Maillard’s Elements of 

(Concluded.) a. 

Dragut the Corsair and the Knights of 
Malta. (Concluded,) Féraud. 

A Volunteer of 1792. (Concluded ) Mme, 
Jane Dieulafoy. 

The Symbolists. Mathias Morhardt. 

An Estate in the Ukraine Steppe. Four- 
nier de Flaix. 

The Brazilian Situation. Oscar d’Aranjo. 

A Councillor of the Vatican. 

The Transformations of Russian Policy. 
A. Portier d’ Arc. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale. (23, 
Bouievard Poissonniére, Paris.) 50 fr. 
perannum. February 15. 

The Part Played by Railways in Modern 
War. Ul. J. Reibrach. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan. Marie de Rute. 

Contemporary Literary and Historical 
Movement. E. Asse. 

Berne and its History. L. Courthion. 

Reforme Sociale. (174, Boulevard St 

ermain, Paris ) 1 fr. 


February 1. 


The Relief Works at Marseilles. J. de 
Pulligay. 
A Trappist Monastery in China. (Con- 


tinued.) Abbé J. Lemire. 


February 16. 

Statistics of Wokmen in the O’d and 
New a (A, Focillen’s Book.) 
Delai 

The Relief Works at Marseilles. 
tinued. 

Superannuated Labourers and the Healthy 
Unemployed. G. M. du Chéne. 


Merch 1. 

The Revival of Mural Faith. J. A. de 
Rotours. 

Co-operative Bakeries, Particularly in 
Belgium. O. Pyfferoon. 

Agricultural Syndicates: Their Preser *, 

heir Hopes, and Their Future. M. 

Wetche. 

The Legion of Honour. 
Morpurgo. 


(Con- 


V. Tamburini- 














| 
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PERIODICALS. 





Revue d’Art Dramatique. (44, Rue de 
cuutes, Paris.) 1 tr. 25 ¢. 
Feoruary 15. 
The Theatre inGermany. A- Wagnon. 


The Theatres’ Tithe to the Poor. 
cluded.) P. L. de Pierrefitte. 


Revue Bleue. (11, Paternoster Buildings.) 
WO ©. 


(Con- 


t 
F. bruary ¢. 
A Chair for Positivist Philosophy at the 
Collége de France. 
Shakespeare on the French Stage. J. 
Guillemot. 
Fe*ruary 13. 
Two Unpublished Documents Relating to 


Jeanne d’Arc and F.ére Richard. 
S. Luce. 

The French Character and the New Uni- 
versities. J. Izoulet. 


February 20. 
The French Character and the New Uni- 
versities. (Concluded.) J. Izoulet. 
February 27. 
The Diplomacy of the Church under the 
Thira Repub:ic. S. Pichon. 
Politics and Parties in G.eece. G. Des- 
champs. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. (18, King 
William Street, Strand.) 62 fr. per 
annum, 

February 1. 

The Soil and Climate of Gre ce i1 their 
Relation to Greek Civilisation and 
Art. George Pcrrot. 

T:eaties of Commerce in Central Europe, 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Stendhal. Emile Faguet. 

An Autonomovs Colony. Il. The 
Germans in S.W. Africa. Charles de 
Contouly. 

The History of the Alphabet. 

February 15. 

Diplomatic Studies. If. Duc de Broglie. 

University Education in the Restoration 


G. Valbert. 


Period. Louis Liard. 

Criminal Procedure in England: The 
Conway Trial. Julien Decrais. 

Tne Ancient Provinces of France : Berry 


II. Edmond Pianchut. 


The Storks Vte. de Vogiié. 
Br ‘yor i¢ coe Pale. Trans. from Rudyard 
“pling. 


Revue Encyclopedique. (19, Rue Mont- 
parnarse, Paris.) 1 fr. 
February 1. 
Art in Foreign Countries in 1391, 
T. de Wyzewa. 

Protestantism and Social Questions in 
Europe. With Portraits. RK. Allier. 
The Art of War in France. (Illus.) D. 

Lacroix. 


(Illus.) 


February 15. 

Women in the Paintings of Leonardo da 
Vioci. (lilus.) E. Mintz. 

Portraits of Charles L. Muller, artist ; 
Jean Rousseau, author; Maurice Block 
and Léon Say, political economists; V. 
Jacobs, Belgian politician, ete. 


Review of “‘ Phantasms of the Living.” 
H. G. Chapoten. 
March 1. 
Theosophy and Occultism. With Por- 
traits. G. Lejeal. 
The Position and Duties of Labour. F. 
Bernard. 


Paul Crampe!}, French African Explorer. 
With Portrait. 
Cardinal Manning. 

Allier. 


With Portrait. 


Evolution. (Illus.) G. Bonn and «. 
Perrier. 
Revue de Famille. (8, Ruedela Chaussée 
d'Antin, Paris.) lfr. 50c. 
February 1. 


Child Life Insurance. III. Jules Simon. 

Reflections on the Art of Verse. III. Suily 
Predhomme. 

The Blind in Modern Society. J. Dus- 
souehet. 

February 15. 

Descartes, Metaphysician. J. Bert 

History of the Walking Stick and "of the 
Umbrella. P, Rovaix. 






























Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des 


Colonies. (1, P ace d’Iéua, Paris.) lfr. 50c. 


The Saghal: 
The Crozat Mission in thee Treneh oudan. 
(Concluded.) With Map. 
The f Rigkts of France to the North of the 
go. 


February 15, 
The Campaign of 1890-91 in the French 
on ag Teg Reportof Lieut.-Col. Archinard. 


Missions on the French Congo. With 
Maps. 


March 1. 
The Cam; of 1890-91 in the French 
Soudan. (Cuncluded.) 
The French and the Italian n Squadrons in 
the Med ed ter a.D 


Revue Generale. (28, Orchard Street.) 
16 fr. yearly. February. 
The Nevessity for the Study of the Lan- 
es and of the Historical and Reli- 
ious Books of the East. C. de Harlez. 
n Socialism. F. V. Bosch. 
Memoirs of General Marbot. A. de 
Ridder. 
Letters from Florida. (Continued), 
Le Roi Charlot. Drama. Chas. Buet and 
G. de Raimes. 


Revue de I'Hypnotisme. (170, Rue St. 
Antoine, Paris.) 75 c. February. 
A Case of Neuropathy Cured by Sugges- 
tion. Prof. Bernheim. 


Revue Mensuelle de !'Ecole d’Anthro- 
pologi e. (108. Boulevard st. Germain, 
is.) lfr. February 15. 
André Vesalé, Anatomist. M. Duval. 


Revue du Monde Cetholiane. (46, Rue 

Lafayette, Paris.) 1 fr.50c. February. 
w and Soantdhly "MT. Zablet 

William II. of Germany. (Continued.) 
Harold Frederic. 

Abbé Combalot, Apostolic Missionary. A. 
Bondelet. 

Scientific Questions. J. @’Estienne. 

The Parish of Saint Sulpice and the 
French Revolution. E. de ufond. 


The Social Movement. U. Guérin. 
= Austrian Alps. (Continued.) G. 





jury. 
eve Ce: (108, Boulevard 
Germain, Paris.) 3frs. February. 
The Problem of Life. II. Ch. Duran. 
Félix Varéte and José de la Luz. (Con- 
cluded.) J. M. Guarda. 


Justice and Socialiem according to Recent 
Publications. G. Belot. 
Revue des movaes- (7, Rue le Peletier, 
Paris.) 1 fr. February 15. 
Russians and Germans. Jean Finot. 


Revue Selentifique. (11, Paternoster 
Buildiogs.) 60c. 
February 6. 
The Measurement of ‘High Temperatures. 
H. Le Charelier. 
Old Age. Sir J-mes Crichton-Browne. 
1 


e ry 13. 
The Powder of the Past and the Powder 
of To-day. B. Lepsius. 
February 20. 
The Future of Electricity. A. Hillairet. 
Sani Conditions in France. S. Leduc. 
age uarez and the North-West Coast 
Madagascar. 
February 27. 
Photography in Medicine. A. Londe. 
The Renewal of Materials for War. 
Revue eae “<8 BP ag Chabanais, 
r. 
February . 
Is the Struggle for Existence to Go On ? 
De Laveleye's ne —— Under 


sey Ol Delon. 
ae. orality. 
The Depopulation of France. (Concluded.) 


. Aimel. 
Cabet and the Icarians. (Continued.) A 
Holynski. 











Universite y Catholique. (28, Orchard 
Strect.) 20 fr, a: 


15. 
The Declaration of French Cardinals, 
The Political Idea of the Church. 
aD Dadolle. 
Taine on Catholicism and Religious 
gre (Concluded.) P. oa 
ae . Faugier. 
The Expansion of a the Catholic 
Propaganda. C, Cha -Arnault. 





‘ALIAN. 
La Civilta Cattolica. (Rome.) Feb. 6. 
Ialy after Thirty Years of Revolution. 
——— Phase in the Demonstration of 


The Doctrine of St. Thomas concerning 
the Eucharist. 

An Open Letter to His Holiness Leo XIII. 
By Henry George. Translated into 
Ttalian by Ludovico Eusebio. 

The V. Rev. Father Antonio M. Anderledy, 
General of i ae of Jesus. 


ruary 
Our 1,000th Humbe: The Civilta this 
month attains to its 1,000th issue, 
marking an existence of 42 years. 
Christianity Excluded from Public In- 
struction in Italy. 


The Mi ye of The Hittites. 
pone usic and Keclesiastical Prescrip- 
tions. 


Minerva. (3, yn4 di Spagna, Rome.) 
ene * nthe Year 2000. Charles 
ichel 
The Papacy and its Future. Dr. Geffcken. 
Personal Reminiscences of Gounod. 
Review of American and European 
Reviews. 


Nuova Antologia. (Rome.) Feb. 1. 
N. Marselli. 


Military Probiems. N. 

The Jealousy of Othello. A. Graf. 

Artists and Critics. G. Cantalamessa. 

The Oldest Apology for Christianity Re- 
cently Discovered. A. Chiappelli. 

Emile de Laveleye and his Writings. A. 
Loria. 

February 16. 

Pages from an Abyssinian Diary. Col. 
O. Baratieri. 

= Decentralisation. P. Ber- 
tolin 


A New American Poetess: Cora Fabbri. 
B. Nencioni. 

Woman and Socialism. G. Boccardo. 

— an Astronomical Study. O. Zanotti 


nco. 

The Dialogues of Plato. —_ Ferri. 

Science onthe Platform. Reply to an 
article by P. Mantegazza. F. Martini. 


La Nuova Filosopia. February. 


Contemporary Philosophy. R. Eucken. 

Philos phic Evolution of Christian 
Thought. G. Borio. 

The Intellectual Life of Modern Ger- 
many. V. Meyer. 


La Rassegna. February 1 and 16. 


‘The Financial Credit of Naples. P. 
Turiello, 
The Clearing House of Naples. Sir 


Ouly. 

The Reform of Railway Tariffs for Goods. 
E. d@’Amico. 

The Unemploved. G. Pugliese. 

The Adulteration of Wine. F. Rossi. 

The Crisis in our Mercantile Navy. 
Lorenzo Salazar. 


La Rassegna Nazionale. February 1. 

Jesus Chri«t, by Pére Didon. A. G. Tononi. 
(Fr.),G. Mazzucconi, Missionary in Mela- 
nesia. G. de Castro 

Socialism and Social Science. HE. Des- 
moulins, 

The Exemeron III. (Continued.) A. 

ni. 
Zoroaster. (Contin ed.) 
nee eae ie Classical Education. F. 


Ales 
The Moclestastical Discussions of De- 
cember Last. R. Bonghi. 





February 16. 
ae Se of the Franco-German 


Fo 

Candin 1 La e and | the French Re- 
public, A.A. di Pesa 

From the Biftel Tower. ?. Lampertico. 

Pauline Craven Laferronaye: and her 
Family. (Continued.) Duchesse The- 
resa Ra’ jeri. 

The Death of Herod the Great in Rela- 
tion to the Year I. of the Christian Era. 


V. de Vit. 
(Continued). 


Zoroaster. 
Revista | Internazionale D’Igiene. 
Study of Tuberculosis. rofessor O. 
Bollinger. 
Notes on Bacteriology and on Public 
Hygiene. 





SPANISH. 
L’Aveng. Cte. Portaferrissa 21). 
c. 
L’Aveng in 1892. 


The Island of Minorca. J. M. Guardia. 
The Exhibition of S. Paré’s Paintings. 
Raimond Casellas Don. 


Bspata I Moterne. (D. Nutt, Strand.) 


yearly. February 15. 
On tarees’ fh Spain. Adolfo de Castro. 
Last Words on the First Voyage of 
Columbus. José Maria Asensio. 
American Women Writers. M. Ossoriory 
Bernard. 


Political Survey. Emilio Castelar. 
Ibsen. J. Benavente. 


Revista Contemporanea. (7, wees de 


Pizarro, Madrid.) 2 pesetas 
February 1 
Hernan Perez del ae. (Continued.) 
Francisco Villa Rea! 
By isodes. 


North American 
of St. Bartholomew and 


Blanchet. 
The Royal Colle 

M. Torres Cam- 
(Con- 


Emilio 


~d James at Granada. 
The Princes of Spanish Poetry. 
tinued.) J. Perez de Guzman. 


February 15. 
Columbus and Bobadilla. Luis Vidart. 
The Royal College of St. Bartholomew at 








ranada. (Continued.) M. Torres 
Campos. 
Hernan Perez del Pulgar. (Continued.) 
F. Villa Real. 
The Princes of Spanish Poetry. (C n- 
cluded.) J. Perez de Guzman. 
DUTCH MAGAZINES. 
De Gids. (Luzac and Co., 46, Great 


Russell Street.) 3s. February. 

A Dilettante Diplomatist (The Correspon- 
dence of W. A. Miles on the French 
Revolution). a A. Gleichman. 

The Work of Toynbee Hall. II. Prof. W. 
Van der Vilugt. 

The Duke of Brunswick. W. H. de 
Beaufort. 

The Dutch Rule over Java, 1811-1820, 

Sinaitic Inscriptions, Prof. de Goeje. 


Elsevier’s Comainowe Maandschrift 


(Luzac a , Great Russell Street.) 
Is, 8d. Ree 

Albert Neubuys. ii Illustrated Art Causerie. 
J. Van Rennes. 

The Origin of the Diluvial Strata in Hol- 
land. Dr. H. Blink. 


Vragen des Tijds. (Lvzac and Co., 46, 


Great Russell Street.) 1s. 6d. February. 
The oo of Juvenile Criminals. G. 
Emants. 
e _s Ke Recent History of South 
A itfee Andriessen. si 
Gemantiiar Policy of the German Empire. 
K. Enklaar. 





























Co 








NTENTS OF THE LEADING FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 



























SCANDINAVIAN. 

Dagny. (Fredrika-Bremer Society, Stock- 

r Cala) Yearly, 4 kr. . 
Amalia Lind . Amalia Fahlstedt. 
A Peep into pg Homes. Lotten 


Dahigren. 
A Lady Advocate. Willy Uppstroém. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. (Letterstedt Society, 
Stockholm). Yearly, 10 kr. 
A Norwegian Peasant Painter of the 
Kighteenth Century. L. Dietrichson. 
The Summer Races in Siena. Cecilia 


Waern. 
bag aa Church of Copenhagen. F. 


Shakespeare’s Individuality as Bard. 
Henrik Schiick. 


P Tilskueren. (N. Neergaard, Copenhagen.) 
Yearly, 12 kr. 


Amor Triumfans. Drama in one Act. 


Holger Drachmann. 
The Paris Commune. Captain C. 
orensen. 
Poems by Charles Baudelaire. Translated 
by Sophus Claussen. 


New and Old Trade Treaties. N. Neer- 


Danish Literature. Dr. Vald Vedel. 





MILITARY PERIODICALS. 
AMERICAN. 
Journal of the US. Cavalry Associa- 
tion 


The Horse. Captain A. E. Wood. 
Some Thoughts on Military Setting-up 


and Gymnastic Exercises. Lieutenant 
. E. Traub. 
Cavalry Raids. Lieutenant W. H. Hays. 


The Proper Relative Proportions of the 
Three Branches of the Service. 

Cavalry Outpost Duty. From the French 
of General de Brack. 

Prince K. zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen’s 
Nineteenth Letter on Cavalry. 

The Modern Cavalry Destroyer. 

Some of the Effects of School Training 
upon the Indians. Lieutenant J. A. 
Gaston. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

Sinice Res. The Actual State of Affairs 
in China, (Concluded.) 

The Employment of Infantry Fire on the 
Battle Field. 4 figs. 

The Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
Allied Armies, (Continued.) Com- 
mandant Weil. 

The Campaign of 1813: The Reason why 
Napoleon was Beaten at Leipzig. (Con- 
tinued.) 

The Fighting Tactics of Infantry. 

A Few Observations on the Employment 
of Field Artillery. 

General Alexis Dubois: The Cavalry of 
the Armies of the North and of the 
ee in the Campaigns of 
1794-5. 


Le Spectateur Militaire. 

Compulsory Age-Retirement of 
Officers. Noel Desmaysons. 

Infantry Shields in Foreign Armies. 


L. Brun. 
Cavalry Standards. Captain H. Choppin. 
The Battle of Bergen, April 13, 1759. 
The Territorial Army. C. Boissonnet 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 
The Gyroscopic Horizon. 18 figs. 
tain G. Fleuriais. 
Tb e Dupuy Apparatus for Brazing Boiler 
Tubes on Board Ship. 4 figs. 
Dynamic Oceanography: Waves and 
Currents. 31 figs. Professor J. 


Cap- 


Thoulet. 
The English Naval Manceuvres, 1891. 








, 
Revue Militaire de |’Etranger. 

The Field Gun of the Future : Accordi 
to Theories Enuuciated by Gen 
Wille of the German Army. 

Military Aerostation in Russia. 

The Co! 1 Forces of Holland. 

Results Obtained with the Austro-Hun- 

n 1890 Cartridge with Smokeless 
‘owder. 


Revue du Genie Militaire. 


Notes on the Rapid Construction of a 
Bridge 400 yards long over the Var. 
9 figs. Captain Clergerie and Lieu- 
tenant Calmel. 

The Attack and Defence of Fortified 
Positions at the Present Day. 8 figs. 
Captain Sandier. 


GERMAN. 


Internationale Revue uber die ge- 
sammten Armeen und Flotten. 


Germany : The Kernel of the Dardanelles 
Question. 

New Method for the Theoretical Deter- 
mination of the Se te Values given 
rise to by the Explosive Force of 
Powders and Explosives. 

The Fight of La Bourgonce on 
October 6, 1870. (Concluded.). Major 
Kunz. 

Austria: The Strategical Employment of 
Cavalry in Modern Warfare. Cvlonel 
von Walthoffen. 

The Naval War Game. 

Eogland : The Military-Political Condition 
in the Mediterranean. 

France: The Organisation of the Officers 
of the Staff. (Concluded,) 

Italy : Italian Correspondence, by Pelle- 
grino. 

Russia: Military Changes in Russia and 
Present Condition of her Reserve 
Troops. 


Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee 
Mari 


und ne. 


The Strategy of Frederick the Great. 
Lieut enant Dalhoff-Nielsen. 

Twenty-four Hours of Moltke’s Strategy. 

The Influence of the Season on the Con- 
duct of Campaigns. 

The Tactics of the Future :—On the most 
suitable Formations for Movements 
under Fire and for utilising Infantry 
Fire in Attack and Defence. 

Critical Considerations on the Belgian 
Fortifications of the Meuse. Lieut.- 
Colonel Hildebrandt. 

Portable Armour as a Substitute for 
Permanent Fortifications. Julius 
Meyer. 

Remarks on ‘‘Le Yacht’s” Treatment of 
the Question of Canet guns and Krupp 


guns. 
The Military Tax in Austria, Italy, and 
Switzerland. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 


Two Years’ Service ? 

The Progress of Military Cycling. 
tinued.) 

The New French Law on Espionage. 

The Cavalry Manceuvres in 1843. General 
von Natzmer. 

Hydrostatic Effect of Modern Firearms 
Viewed in Connection with the St. 
Petersburg Military Convention on Ex- 
plosive Bullets. 

= Provisioning of Armies in the Field. 


(Con- 


The 14th Russian Infantry Division at. the 

Schipka Pass in September, 1877. VIII. 

= Dragomiroff's Soldiers’ Pocket- 
ok. 

Hagion Oros (Athos Peninsula) in the 
Aigean Sea—A Military Geographical 
Sketch. 

The Provisioning of Paris during the 
German Investment, September 18th, 
1870—January 28th, 1871. 








| 
| 


Marine-Rundschau. 

Depét Ships as Barracks. 

The Rigging of Men of Wars’ Boats. Sug- 
gestions for its Simplification and Im- 
provement. 9 figs. Lieut.-Commander 
Arenhold. 

Report of the Commander of the Habicht 
on the Punitive Ex ition against the 
Abo Tribe and the Fight at Miang. 

Armour-plate Trials at Indian Head, 
U.S. America, October, 1591, 12 figs. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
Seewesens. 


The Electrical Installations at the Frank- 
fort Exhibition. 14 figs. M. Burstyn. 
Dr. J. Palisa’s Chronodeik. 1 fig. Com- 

mander F. Laschober. 

On the Influence which Damages at the 
Water-line have on the Stability of a 
Ship. 13 figs. From the Journal of the 
U.S.N. Institute, Annapolis. 

Twilight. A Study by Professcr E. 
Weiss. 


Mittheilungen uber Gegenstande des 
Artillerie und Genie Wesens. 


The Fortifications on the Franec-German 
Frontier. 16 sketch maps, 1:75000. Lieut- 
Colonel C, Klar. 


Photogrammetry. 5 tables, 6 figs. Captain 
M. Boek. 

The Aubrat Artillery WarGame. Captain 
J. Tomse. 


Photochronographic Studies (the Flight 
of Projectiles and Insects). 


ITALIAN. 
Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. 


The Naples Aqueduct and Formule for 
the Forcible Conduction of water. Map 
and plates. B. de 
Benedictis. 

On the Exact Solution of Baleistic Pro- 
blems. Lieutenant F. Mola. 

Notes on the Erection of Lightning 
Conductors. Major F. Pescetto. 

Disappearing Cupulas for Quick-firing 
Guns. 4 Figs. 


Major-General 


New Organisation of the Austro-Hun- | 


garian Field Artillerv. 

Organisation of the Engineer Corps in 
Switzerland. 8 Figs. 

Experiments carried out with Russian 
Field Mortar Batteries against Field 
Fortifications. 7 Figs. 

Baleistic Data of the New Spanish Quick- 
firing Guns compared with Foreign 
Guns of the same Calibre. 

The Transmission of Force by Means of 
Compressed Air. 5 Figs. N. Soliani, 
Naval Constructor. 

The German Mercantile Marine—Dock- 
yards and Private Yards. IX. Salva- 
tore Raineri. 

Tbe Naval Schools in Italy and Abroad. 
(Continued.) Dante Parenti. 

On the Deviation and Compensation of 
the Compass. 32 Figs. Lieut. P. 
Cattolica. 

Vorabulary of Powders and Explosives. 
(N.) Lieutenant F. Salvati. 

France’s Naval Forces in 1895. 


SPANISH. 


Revista General de Marina. 
A rom Novelty-—the Submarine Sentinel. 
3 Figs. 


Determination of the Difference of Longi- 
tude between Gibraltar and Malta. 

Tides in the Mediterranean. 

Armour Plate Trials in America. 


Essay on Submarine Navigation. D. N. 
Monturiol. 
Essay on Naval Strategy. II. Com- 


mander D. M. Montero y Rapallo. 
























Albe. Albemarle. 

A.C.Q. American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 

A.R. Andover Keview 


A.A P.S. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political 
and Social Science 

Ant. Antiquary 

A. Arena 

Arg. Argosy 

Art Journal 

As. Asclepiad 

A.Q. Asiatic Quarterly 

Ata. Atalanta 

A.M. Atlantic Monthly 

Au. Author 


Bank. Bankers’ Magazine 

Bel. M. Belford’s Monthly and 
De nocratic Review 

Black. Blackwood’s Magazine 


Ba d of Trate Journal 
Bkman. Bookman 
. Cassell’sFamilyMagazine 
.  Cassell’s Saturday Jour- 
C.W. Catholic World {nal 
C.M. Century Magazine 
Code Chambers’s Journal 
Char. R. Chirities Review 
Chaut. Chautauquan 
Ch. Mis.I. Church Missionary In- 

telligencer and Record 


Ch. Q. Church Quarterly 
C.R. Contemporary Review 
. Cornhill 
Cos. Cosmopolitan 
eg R. Critical Review 
D.R. Dublin Review 


E.W.R. Eastern and Wes‘ern 
Review 


Aerial Navigation, Cos, Mar 
Africa : 


Souch Africin Progress and Federation, by | Austen, Jane, Edith _ oll on, T B, M+r 
Social Problems, 


A. Cartwright, G B, Feb 
Agriculture : 





INDEX. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


J.R.C.I. Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute 


Econ. J. Economic Journal 
Econ. R. Economic Review 
Edinburgh Review 


Ed.R. ,A. Educational Review, 
America 
Ed.R.,L, Eaucational Review, 


London 
E.H. English Historical Re- 


view 

E.I. English _ Illustrated 
Magazine 

Esq. Esquiline 

Ex. Expositor 

F.R. Fortnightly Review 

F. Forum 

Fr. L Frank Leslie's Popular 
Montb) 

G.M. Gentleman’s Magazine 

G.O.P. Girl’s Own Paper 

G.W. Good Words 

G.B. Greater Britain 


G.T. Great Thoughts 


Harp. Harper's Magazine 
eg Help 
Hom. R. Homiletic Review 

i, Id'‘er 

Ig. Igdrasil 

In. M. Indian Magazine and 
Review 

1.J.E. International Journal of 
Ethics 

LR Investors’ Review. 

Ir. E.R. Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record 


Ir. M. Irish Monthly 
ag Q. Jewish Quarterly 
.  sournal of Education 
y mae. Journal of Microscopy 
and Natural Science 


Atonement: Rev. B. E. ' commeam on, A, Feb 


Prof. Agar Beet, Ex, M 


Australasia : 
| Booth, C R, Mar 


The Farmer and Peta Legislation, H. C. | 


Adams on, C M, M 


America for the iseetlions, by E. A. Brad- 


ford, Harp, Mar 
American Literature : 
W. Clark Russelton, N A R, Fe’ 
A Year's Produc.ion, 
Anes hetics : 


Th-+ Mastery of Pain, Dr. B. W. Richardson, 


Long, Mar 


‘ae, Hans Christian, H. H. Boyesen on, 


Audoera, x ‘Cnlens ay CJ, Mar 


Ants, E. A. Butler on, 


ar 
Archeology in South Shields Public Museum, 


R. Blair on, Ant, Mar 


Argentine Finance aon the Rothschild-Morgan 


Committee, I R, Feb 
Armies : 


Is (American) Military Training Aderuate ? 


by Col. OC. W. Larned, F, Feb 


Sm ske'ess Powder, by C. A. Vogt, US M, 


Mar 


The Backbone of an Army, U S M, M 
Education for the Army, og “at i. ‘damon \ 


and Walter Wren on, U S M. M 


Arthur, King. as =~ English ideal, 


Coleridge, M P, M 
As‘ronomy : 


Astronomy with an Opera-glass, by A. Flower, 


Se A, Mar 


The Moon, Sir R. S. Ball on, G W, Mar 
The — Atmosphere, by A. C. Ranyard, 


, Feb 
H. W. Mabie on, F, Feb 


Baboos, Bulls, yoy &e., Major-Gen. P| 


Maxwell on, G M, M 


Birds ; 


Bird Music, C J, M 
Bjérnson, Rivensteras, 


Bkman, Mar 
| Bronte, Emily 


Browning, Robert 
by C.R,| on, G W, Mar 
ada : 


ar 


New Stars, J. Norman Lockyer on. uC, Mar | ae Thomas: 


The Movement ; cf the Stars, by Miss A 


Clerke, K, M ¢ 
Athletics, Gymnastics : 


| 
The Milky Way, by J. B. Gore, G M, Mar 
| 
| 


Muscles, by Dr. Gordon Stables, Y M, Mar 

Athletics at Oxford and Cambridge Univer- | 

ig hy Shearman and R. W. 
ar 


How to Develop the 


urner o£, 


sent,” W L, Mar 





ar 

Balfour, A. “p << ey of, by L. A.| 
Atherley-Jones, Wel R, ¥ 

Bazan, Emilia Pardo, Nov Ri 

Beauty in Natura, Sir J. Lubbock on, Str, Feb 

Besant, Walter, C S J, Mar 


The Sparrow, For * Against, N N, Mar 


PL, Feb 
—_ Forest to Black Sea, by P, Bigelow, Harp, 
Mar 
me 4 has Rev. J. Cave Browne on, Ant, 
— 4 Pedro II. of, J. Realf, jun., on, A, 


Brink, Bernhardsten, Prof. C. H. Herford on, | Chiltren’sSeler, by Baroness Burdett Coutts, 


A Modern Stoic, by A. L. Salmon, PL, Feb 
aS Epilogues, Dr. D. G. Brinton on, PL, | 


Sekemn, Baron, Birthplace of, M. von Bunsen | 


Can 
First A nnexation, J. G. Nicolay on, Chaut, 


Cancer : } 
The Electrical Cure, Mrs. Faithwell on, C R, | 


Cosy on Sir Walter Scott, by W. Smith, Ig, 


Feb 
. The Carlyles, by J. Ferster, Bkman, Mar 
Conversational Corresponde: 108 prith Carlyle, | Civil War of America : 
by Sir C. Gavan Duffy, C R, WwW 
Ruskin’s Marks in Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Pre- | 


Jur. R. Juridical Review 
K.0. King’s Own 

A Knowledge 
L.H.. Leisure Hour 
Libr. Library 
Libs.R. Library Review. 


Lipp. Lippincott’s Month] 
Lo Literary Opinion , 
L. Q. London Quarterly 
Long. Lonyman’s Magazine 
Lue. Lucifer 
Lud. M. Ludgate Monthly 

y. Lyceum 
Mace. Macmillan’s Magazine 
M.A.H. Magazine of American 

History 

M. Art Magazine of Art 


Man. Q. Manchester Quarter! 
-E. Merry England . 
Mind Mind 


Mis. R. Missionary Review of 
the World 
Mon. Monist 


M. Month 
M. P. Monthly Packet 
National Review 

Cc. Natural Science. 
N.N. Nature Notes 
N.H. Newbery House Magazine 
N.E.M. New England Magazine 
N New Review 
N.C. Nineteenth Century 
N.A.R North American Review 
Nov. R. Novel Review. 
0.D. Our Day 
o. Outing 


by Genera} | 








P.E.F. Palestine 
Fund 


Photo. Q. Photographic Quarterly 
Phren. M. Phrenological Magi. 


Exploration 


zine 
P.L. Poet Lore 
P.R.R. Presbyterian and Re. 
formed Review 
P.M.Q. Primitive = Methodist 


Quarterly Review 
P.R.G.S. Proceedingsof thie loyal 
Geographical S ciety 
Psy.R. Proceedings of — the 
Society ‘for Psychical 
Research 
Q.J-Econ.Quarterly Journai ot 
Eeonomics 
Q.R. Quarterly Review 


Q. Quiver 

Rel. Reliquary 

R.C. Review of the Churches 
Se. A. © Science and Art 
Scots __ Scots Magazine 


Scot G.M. Scottish Geoyra) ical 
Magazine 

Scot. R. Scottish Review 

Serib. Scribner's Magazin: 


Shake Shakespeariana 
Str. Strand 

Sun. H, Sunday at Home 
Sun. M. Sunday Magazine 


T.B. Temple Bar 
UnitedService May icine 
Vic. Victorian Magazine 
Wel. R. Welsh Review 

W.R. Westminster Review 
WL. World Literature 
Y.E. Young England 

Y.M. Young Man 


Carmen Sylva, J. W. Wylie on, Bel M, Fe! 
Catholic Church : 
Catholic England in Modern Times, by Rey, 
John Morris, M, Mar 
Nationaiism, 


‘the Conclave, ani the Next 


Pope, by Mgr. B. O'Reilly, AC Q, Jan 


American Catholics and the Temporal Power, 
by Mgr. J. Schroeder, A C Q, Jan 
Catholicity in Fegland Fi ty Years Ago, by 


Prof. St. George Mivart, A C Q. Jan 


Jesuit Aggression in the Public Schools of 
Minnesota, O D, Feb 
The Attitude of the Edueated Protestant 


Mind toward gg he tg uth, Prof. W. C. 


Charity : 


Play by, “A. Glove,’ 


Cher>ury, 
on, Cos, 


| Sun M, 
| Chili: 


) China : 


bebe 


Quasi - eon Charity, by A. 
Chas. R, F 
Cheerfalness, ng A. H. Japp on, Arg, Mar 
Lord Herbert of, W. 
Wel R, Mar 
Chicago — _ World's Fair, M. H. de Young 


Robiason on, C W, F 


Johnson, 


R. Soriey on, 


Nitrate Fields, C. M. Aikman on, Black, Ma 


Foreign ag le China, by Rev. A. P. 
Parker, Mis R, F 

The Great idiaers Uprising, by lev. 

eonard, Mis R Feb 


The Recent Persecution, M, Mar 


on 


Disestablishment and Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
Rev. Dr. Hayman on, N H, Mar 
| Church and Workman, Ly, Feb 
a} 66 ” | Churches: 
His Novel “ Wotton Reinfred,” New R, Mar The Loftiest Churches in Europ2, G O P, Mar 
Churches of Worce: 4 a Hngland, by C. 
M. Lamson, N E M, F 


lay the Men of ’61 aan for the Union, by 
J.D. Oox, A M 
| Cologne Cathedral, Eliz. Bisland on, Cos, Mar 


' Church of England 
The Clergy Discipline Bill, Rev. G. B, Rober 


, Mar 
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os, Mar 














asiiaAad 


olonies : 

our Britannic Festival plus Pan-Britannic 
Navy, by Lieut. C. W. Belisirs, G B, F.b 
The onsolidation of the British Empire, 

Lord Tnring on, Scot G M, Mar 

Columbus : 
A. Harvey on, M A H, F 
When he Born? = Rev. L. A. Dut'‘o, 


Condition of the People: 
How are the Masses to be Reached and Won ? 
by Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, Q, Mar 
One ion in Church, Rev. J. E. Vaux on, 


Gpewt: C. A., of the Scotsman, C § J, Mar 
pyri 





hie Qaraership of Literary Prop2:ty, G. H. 
Putman on, Chaut, Mar 
County Councils : 
London 
%. Ge Fardell and C. Harrison on, New R 


John Burns on, N C. Mar 
R. B Prothero on, NC, al 
Lord Hobhouse on C R, M 
Welsh County ag by W. .0. 
stocke, Wel R, ¥ 
Crete: Researches, Le, Dr. F. Halbherr, Ant, | 


Brig- 


Mar 
Cycling in Mid-Pacific, by C. E. Trevatham, O, 
Feb 


Dakota and its vgn and Coteaus, b7 8. T. 
Clove, NEM 

De Quincey, etenda from his MSS., by Dr. A. 
H. Japp, Vic, Mar 

Digpe, Rev. J. R., L. N. Fowler on, Phren M, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Disesiablichment, W. R. Inge on, Nat R, Mar 
District Nursing, by I. Hampton, Char R, Feb 
Drawing-room hy agg Lady Colin 
Campbell on, Nat R, 
Dufferin, Marquis of 
Constance Eagtestone on (Our New Represen- | 
tative in Paris), New R, Mar 


Fastern Travel, Black, Mar “| 
Ejueation, see also contents of Educational | 
eee ierens Journal of Educa- | 


Se oon Edu:ation, by T. A. Becker, A C Q | 

Jan | 
Education in Ireland, see under Ireland 
The New Statutes for Prussian Schools, J Ed. | 


Mar 
University Extension: 
Doubts about cers Extension, 
Palmer, A M. Mar 
Universi‘y Extension in tke + at States, 
Prof. E. J. James or, O D, Fe 
Egyptology 
How the Egyptian Monuments Were Reid, 
, Mar 
Electoral : | 
Liberal Prospects at the General Election, by | 
J.D. Holms, W R, Mar 
Electricity ; 
The pa Discovery, J. E. 
NC, M 


| 
by G. H. | 


H. Gordon on, | 


Energy, Dissipation of, by Lord Kelvin, F R,| India: 
Mar 


naieed the gd a War, by M. W. 
Whelpton, W R. M | 
Ethicil Resources, a Hyde, A R, Feb 


H, 
|} Holy Walls, R. C. Hope on, Ant, Mar | 
J. H. Caverns on, | 


, re 
Horsemanship 


| Hors 


INDEx. 


Fish Comins of United States, R. Rathbun | 
on, 
—— Captain Matthew, L H, Mar 
lorida 
Recollections of Florida and the South, by) 
Gen. E. P. Scammon, C W, Feb 


France in the ‘4 4 by Mdme. | 
Darmesteter, F R, M 

Fruitful Faith Identical in All Ages, by Joseph 
Cooks, O D, Feb 


a 


Gambling (see also under Louisiana Lo'tery) : 
Suppression of Lotteries by Taxation, by H. 
White, F, Feb 
Lotteries and Gambling, by A. 
, Feb 
— Names, Orthography of, PR GS, 
‘eb 


Comstock, 


| eet it Principles of, H. R. Millon, Scot 
, Mar 
| Germany and Prussia ; 
Prussian Mining, B T J, Feb 
The Migration Law, B T J, Feb 
™ New Statutes for Prussian Schoo!s, J Ed, 
Mar 
Goddard, Arabella, Portraits of, Str, Feb 
Goethe and Culture, by H. Rose, Ig, Feb 
Gontaut, Duchesse de, a royal governess, Mdme. 
Blaze de Bury on, Black. Mar 
Granite Yt A ia New England, by G. 
Rich, NEM, 
Great Spec a he Eminent 
Edwards on, Chaut, Mar 
Greek Mytuo' ey andthe Bible, by Julia Wedg- 
wood, C R, Mar 


Men, E. J 


Haliburton, Thomas Chandler, F. B. Croiton 
ou, A M, Mar 


Hamlet, see under Shakespeare 


| Haviland, Laura, Sun H, Mar 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, H. Bridge on, Harp, 


Mar 
| Henry, "Pa trick, A. G. Bradley on, Mac, Mar 


Hodge and His Parson, by Rev. A. D. Taylor, | 
AC, Mar 
Hol! — Religious Life and Thougbt, Sun 


Homer, Figures of, Mrs. 
and Polo, Foxhall Keene on, 
Lipp, Mar 


World of London, by W. J. Gordon, 


LH. Mar 
Hous-hold Clabs. by Lady Ab-rdeen, N C, Mar 
Howe, Dr. Sam. G., S. M. Jackson on, Char R, 
Feb 


e 
Hull House, Alice Miller on, Char R, Feb 
Human Automaton, by H. Blanchamp, F R, 


Mar 
Huysmans, J. K., A. Svmons on. F R, Mar 
Hvéres, the Queens Riviera Residence, E I, 


Mar 


| Hypnotism ard Psychical Research, by B. O. 


Flower, A, Feb 


Ibsen, Henrik : 


His Karlier Work, C. H. Herford on, Lipp, 
Mar 

His Dramatic Construction Compared with 
Sho kespeare’s, by T. R. Price, Shake, Jan 


Tbe Growth of the Indian Population, by Sir 
R. Temple, F R, Mar 
The Duty ana Destiny of oo in India, 


Ethnic Religion in its oo to Christianity, | Inercancyof Scripture, by Principal A. Cave, 


by Prof. Gerhart, A R, F 


Fersen, Comte de, R. Gurnell on, G M, Mar 
Fiction : 
Aspects and Tendencies of Current Fiction, | 
. 8. Littie on, Libr. R, Mar 
Finance : 
Mr. Goschen’s Currency Prop sals, I R, Feb | 
Hints for Investors of Small Means, I R, Feb | 
The Government and the Bank of England, 
Bank, Mar 
Dangers of Modern Finance, by Sam. Montagu, 
F R, Mar 
Financial Trusts, I R, Feb 
Finland, E. A, Freeman on, Mac, Mar 
Fires : 
A Night with Japanese Firemen, 'f B, Mar 
Fires on Lege a geet Steamera, by Earl 
de la Warr, NAR, 


by Sir E. Arnold, NAR, 
Hom R, Feb 
Influenza: 


A Word with the ake by the Harl of 
Dunraven, Nat R, Mar 


te ~~ eet by P. Cameron, A, Feb 
Instinct, C J, M 
| Insurance, National, and Pensions for Old Age, 


G. Holloway, Dr. 
Nat R, Mar 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Pension Scheme, by Canon 
Blackley, C R, Mar 


W. Bode, and others on, | 


| Ireland : 


Mr. Builfour’s See. 
Atherley Jones, Wel 
The De‘ence of the Union, by Prof. 


by L. A. 


Dicey, 
R, Mar 
Relief Works at Foxford, Ly, Feb 
Mr. T. W. Russell on > anaennm, by 
Archbishop Walsh, F R, 


‘ The Convent National A Bam by Are hbishop | 


Walsh, C R, Mar 


Lord, N C, Mar 
talian Poets of To-day, Helen Zimmern on, 


ee non fara da se, by W. F 
| Black. Mar 


Jews: 
How the Modern Jew Keeps Purim, Rev. W. 
Burnet on, Q, Mar 
omg Inigo, Shake, Jan 
Jones, Paul, and the Capture of the Serzpis, J. 
Cc. Ridpath on, Chaut, Mar 
Journalism : 
ba Daily News, by H. W. Matsinghan, L 4, 
Mar 
Tre French Newapaper Press, by E. Delille, 
, Mar 
The Newspaper ag = a Confidant. A. E. 
Watrous on, Lipp, Mar 
Judges in the Colones, by Justice Williams, 
Nat R, Mar 


Labour Questions : 
as the Skilled Labour Market, B T J, 


Fe’ 
Honrs of Labour, Rev. Harry Jones on, Mac. 


Mar 
—e Labour and Wages in Russia, B T J, 


Labour Colonies i in Germany, by F. G. Pea- 
body, F, ) 
Labussiere, Charles Hippo'yte, and “ Ther- 


midor, T B, Mar 
Land: 
The L ag dg Land, by “ 
rede.” New R, 
Landed Prepe aye vt 
cn, NC, Mar 
Law : 
An Autumn Circuit, C, Mar 
Lefroy, Edw. Cracroft, J, A. Symonds on, New 
R, Mar 
Leighton, Sir, F., C S J, Mar. 
Leper Housbital of the Moravian Church at 
Jerusalem, by Rey. J. 1. Hamilton, Mis R, 
‘eb 
Lifeboats : 
The Deal Boatman, 
LH, Mar 
Li Hung Chang, L H, Mar 
Linton, Sir James, Portraits of, Str, Feb 
Literature and Life on the Modern English 
Stage, by C. T. J. Hiatt, Ig, Mar 
Lond.n: 
Repay ment of *~ 
Hoses on, NC, 
London of George 1 
Mar 
London County Council, see under County 
Councils 
Longfellow’s 
Analogues, P L, F 
Lotus Land, by C. W. Wood, Arg, Mar 


John Short- 


ement of, Lord Vernon 


by Rev. T. S. Treanor, 


Fe eis Debt, A. 


by W. Besart, Harp, 


ae Legend” and _ its’ 


Mackenzie, Sir Morell, Harry How on, Str, Feb 
Madagascar: The Military Sitcation, F R 
Mar 
Manning, Cardinal, 
Ly, Feb 
J. x... Kenyon and Orby Shipley on, C W, 


C. cain Paul on, N H, Mar 
Maori Race. John Thornton on, Ch. Mis I, Mar 
Medals, C J, Mar 
Meredith, George, 
“ His Tragic Comedians,” Ly, Feb 
His Poems, Prof. Dowden on, F R, Mor 
His Method and Teaching, by W. J. Dawson, 
Y M, Mar 
Microscope, H. O. Doremus on, Hom R, Feb 
Missions : 
A Moravian Anniversary, Mis R, Feb 
R+ collections of a Bengal carat by Rev. 
A. P. Neele, U» Mis I, Mar 
Progress of the “hurch in the T’ai Chow Dis- 
trict, Mid-China, Rev. J, C. Hoare on, 
Ch Mis I, Mar 
Montecatini, = ‘es Karlsbad, by Dr. J. P. 
Steele, Esq, F 
Monvel, pn a ae, An Old Actor, T B, Mar 
Mosses. British, Justice Fry on, K, Mar 
Music Halls : 
Variety—Patter, by J. K. Jerome, I, Mar 
Muslini Hell, by J. Mew, NC, Mar 


Napoleon III. at Sedan, by A. Forbes, N C, Mar 


| National Insurance, see under Insurance 





Natural History, see also contents of Natural 
The Little Obildren of Oybele, by HE. M 
Natural Chloroform, by Rev. T. Wood, Sun M. 
Ley, ~ Weeds in River, oad, and Ocean, by 
Winter Stitt, Black, Mar 

Natufe’s Musica! Instruments, by E. B. South- 
wick, Fr L, Mar 


Na’ 
Rebuilding the sae Navy, H. P. Maw- 
son on, e.sep. Nar 
New untry Life a4 Years Ago, by 
Lucy H. A. Kebler, N E M, F 
New Dusen; 
The New Forest and the War Office, by J. 
King, W R. Mar 
§) in the se Bae, by Hon. G, 
1 es, New R, M: 


The nk Forest under Fire, by F. H. Candy, 
Nicaragua Canal, W. Miller and Capt. W. L. 
Merry on, F, Feb 
Nitrate Fields of Chili, C. M. Aikman on, 
k, Mar 
ea Religion, W. E. Gladstone on, N A R, 
Open Spaces 
an iy 
Opium Monopoly in India, Ch Mis I, Mar 


Space for Deptford, A. Clarke on, 


Paderewski: A Critical Study, by Fanny M. 
Smith, C M, Mar 
Palestine : 


Industries of the 1 Somme by Rev. W. M. 

samen ee Holy Land, by A. Gat 
auderings ia the Holy Land, by ates, 
Sun M M Mar 

Parliamentary 

A Grave Constitutional Question, Nat R, 


eee Mace, H. M. Cundall on, E I, 


The Strangerin the House, Mac, Mar 
Pauperism and the Poor Law 
The Oppression of the ‘Worthy Poor, by J 
Lee, Char R, Feb 
Persia : 
The Geographical yyeer New Map, Hon. 
G. Curzon on, PRG S, 
—. American, by G. Bradford, A M, 


Philli Onan NE Mover his Letters to Lydia 
Protcgrohy and Athletios, by W. I. L. Adams, 


Plagiarism, W. H. Pollock on, Nat R, Mar 
a Speaking, G.O. Morgan cn, W R, 


Paral S age _ India, C J, Mar 
Prayer the Lay ey oe in the Middle 
Ages, H. Litticheles Ant, Ma: 
Preaching : 
Elements of Effective Preaching, by Rev. 
R. T. Cross, Hom R, Fe 
Peg HT Ba and Catholicism and Civilisation, 
G. H. Schodae, Hom R, Feb 
Sprenve; ee Songs of, MP, Mar 
Psychical Rese 
Hypnotism ey Psychical Research, by B. O. 
Flower, A, Feb 
Theosophy and “yee Research, by W. 
King land, Lue, 
Subliminal onecinasnes, by FW. ot, 
Myers, Psy R, F 
Clairvoyance, by Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Psy R, 


Feb 
A Visit % Kalmar, by F. W. H. Myers, 
Psy R, Feb 
st of Objects a Contact, 
F. W. H. Myers on, Psy R, F 


of the Red oa OD, Feb 
uthern Progress, by J. W. 


» Feb 
Future Possib:lities = the South, by W. A. 
McClean, Bel M, F 
~~ “weed of the Race, by H. Wood, A, 


Railways,'see also under United States : 
One Hundred om an Hour, by Chas. R. 
Deacon, Lipp 
The Limitations i) Fast rong Locomo- 
ohh N. Forney on, Serib. 


Rights and Wron, 


Tram-speed a aged on of Transportation, by 
T. N. Ely, Scrib, Mar 


EWS, 


A Practical Beperiment in Speed, H. W. 
Webb on, Serib, Mar 
The Farmer and Railway Legislation, H. C. 
Adams on, C M, Mar 
A aoe Ride on the “ Flying Scotchman,” 
, Fed 
_ oe ed Educator, by Dr. H. C. Bierwith, 
Ricvardson, Dr. B. W., Y M, Mar 
Rome : 


e : 
aeeatonts Rome, Calon I. Taylor on, Ant, 


Roumania, Queen F epeges Sylva), J. W. 
bets on, Bel M, F 
Royal Mews, Jas. Lael on, EI, Mar 


Rural Life : 
Hodge ad His Parson, by Rev. A. D. Taylor, 


NC, 
Ruskin, John: 
His * Fors Clavigera,” W L, Mar 
His Letters to His Secretary, New R, Mar 
Ruskin and Carlyle on Sir Walter Scott, by 
W. Smith, Ig, Mar 
Ruskin's Marks i. sews “Past and 
Present,” W L, M 
Russell, Dr., of Meynnoth, Ir M, M 
Russell, L W., on Irish iemaien, by Arch- 
bishop Walsh, F R, Mar 
Russ 
The Famine and the Revolution, by S. 
Stepuiak, F R, Mar 
Famine Relief in Samara, by N. Shishkoff, 
NC, Mar 
ser ae Tide on the Volga, by Miss Hapgood, 
, Mar 
Caucasus Exploration, by D. W. Freshfield, 
PRGS, Feb 
Russia, Tzar ~ ald T. Stead on, by D. G, 
Ritchie, W R, M 
St. Andrew's ag! Black, Mar 
St. Pa G. Von Rensselar on c. M, Mar 
Sand, tec e. - E. Jorrojd, Fr L, M 
Sanitary Science, ny of, TB, a 
Schaffhausen, Fr L 
Scientific Téclage ae ‘the ° coe of To-day, 
by Prof. Pfleiderer, A R, F 
Scott, Sir Walter, Ruskin and Carlyle on, by 
Ww. ‘Smith, Ig, Feb 
a Retormation, Duke of Argyll on, 
cots 
Selborne = eM — Flowers, Rev. J. Vaughan 
on, Long, M 
Sense-Culture, Ww. A. Smith on, Vic, Mar 
Shakespeare : 
Ham'et and the Modern Stage, M. Morris on, 
Mac, Mar 
Shabeeiein Criticism, Shake, Jan 
Singleton, an Old | English Township, by B. 
Herford, A M, M: 
Smith, Goldwin, Bl Wiman on, Bel M, Feb 
Social Chan e8 in Fifty Years, Countess of York 
on, NC, 
South Shields Museum: Archzology, R. Blair 
on, Ant, Mar 
Spainand Her Debts, I R. Feb 
Spain, oe Alphonso XII. of, M. de Blowitz 
on, Harp, Mar 
Spanish Inquisition, Rev. 8. F. Smith on, M, 


Mar 
Spencer, Herbert, W. H. Hudson on, A, Feb 
Sport in the New Forest, by Hon. G. Lascelles, 
New R, Mar 
Spurgeon, Rev. C. H.: 
Clifford, Dr. on, R C, Feb 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter on, C R, Mar 
Rev. H. R. Haweis on, EI, Mar 
Squirrels, Grey, * Ingersoll on, Harp, Mar 
State Borrowing, E. W. Burton on, G B, Feb 
Stephen, J. K., Oscar Browning on, Bkman, 


Mar 

Strawberry Hill and the Countess Waldegrave, 
by A. B«deau, Cos, Mar 

Stuart, Elizabeth, Sacomides §. I. de Zuylen de 
Nyevelt on, Nat R, Mar 

Sunday Closing, see under Temperance 

Swedenborg and — Philosophy, by C. 8. 
Boswell, Nat R, M: 

be = Princess Victoria of, Portraits of, Str, 


Telephone and the Post Office, by Duke of 

Marlborough, New R, Mar 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic 

= Crux of the Sunday Closing Question, by 
W. T. Stead, Wel R, Mar 

The Case of St. Timothy, by Rev. J. W. 

Horsley, Sun M, Mar 
— vadente at Harvard as Ram Sellers, 
Garrison on, OD, Feb 








Theatres and the Drama: 
An a lamancas Theatre, E. Fuller on, Lipp, 


meet Independent or Free ogee of New | 


York, J. L. Ford on, Lipp, Ma 
Paris Theatres and Cuncerts, W. F. Apthorp 
on, Scrib, Mar 
Tolstoi, Count : 
The Philanthropist of the Russian Famine, 
Mrs, aye Mayo on, Vic, Mar 
tT 
E. Hodgson on, Nat R, M 
Tront of the 7 _pelegg A Rev. B. G. 
Johns, G W, 
Tyrol eeRONNS, M, Howitt on, G W, Mar 
United States 
A en ong Parallel, AM, Mar 
gh Ahead, by R. 8. Taylor, A, Feb 
Perils of Our "National Electious, by G. F. 
Edmunds, F, Fi 
The Choice of Presidential Elections, by 0. 
J. Phelps. 
Tammany Hail and the Democracy, by it. 
Croker, N AR, Fi 
Can Our National Banks Be Made Safer ? by 
KE. S. Lacey, NAR, F. 
Bank Circulation and a Coinage, by J. J. 
Knox, F, Feb 
Protection, ed Considered, by J. D. 
Miller, Bel M, F 
er — and Reading Railroad Company, 
. 
Lake Commerce and Ways to the Sea, by 
C. K. Davis, F, Feb. 
A Great Domain by Irrigation, by J. N. 
Irwin, F, Feb 
The Water Route From Cotesgp te ad Ocean, 
Lieut. C.C. Rogerson, Serib, M 
Suppression ot Lotteries by Taxation, by H. 
The Virginia of the Revol Period, 
e Virginia of the Revolutionary Period, by 
. Henry, M A H, Fe’ 
Slavery in the Territories setacieniiy Con- 
sidered, by J. C. Welling M A H, F. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, by J. Ralph. Harp, 


ar, 
Middle Georgia Rural Life, R, M. Johnson on, 
C M, Mar 
te Ola — Road, by W. E. McCann, 
Univeral Language, C. R. Haines on, Mac, 


Universities : 
A New State University, by S, H. Boult, 


, Mar 
om e Students at iy Ns Rum Sellers, 
. Garrison on, O D, Fi 
New York University, by C. mn Bill, Fe L, Mar 
Village Life in France and England, by Rev. 
W. Tuckwell, C R, Mar 
Vivisection, L. J. Wallace on, W R, Mar 
War Office, CS J, Mar 
Weather Watchers and Their hasan Ste, Feb 
Webb, Captain, Portraits of, Str, F 
Welsh ad Councils, by W. O. 5 ie 


wea Langusge | a Education, by B. G. 
Evans, Wel R, 
a Song hey 5 ol 8. Bar.ng Gould on, 
ar 
West Indies : 
Patchwork in bra and White, by Lady 
Blake, Nat R, M 
West Indies as a Winter Resort, The, by H. F. 
Abell, W R, Mar 
Witcheraft at nny, by W. S. Nevins, N E M, 
b 


Women and Women’ ‘5 Work : 
Woman's Suffrage: A Commonplace Correc- 
tion, by Miss Orme. Wel R, Mar 
Woman’s Place in Church Work, by Mrs. 
Butler, Mrs. Amos, and Mrs. Bramwell 
Senge 


Booth, R C, Feb 
The Lonaon Woman's Life, 
Elizabeth R. Pennell on, Chaut, M 
Partisans of the Wild Women, by P aa Lynn 
Linton, N C, Mar 
= Women Owe to Inventions, by 
Margaret N. Wishard, Chaut, Mir 
ag, 2 ys'cal Inser sibility of Women, by 
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INSURANCE FOR THE WEALTHY: 
£116,000 ‘was recently paid bya Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. Send for Prosyectus. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availiug themselves of the 
investment advantages of the Company s Endowment 
Policy with Life Oprion. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


BONUSES PAID in 1890, £575,748; an increase over the amoun 
ACTUAL RESULTS. 


A LARGE BONUS. 

The Company have recently furwarded to the holderof policy No. 
278,127 a cheque for £1,099 13s. 6d. in payment of the cash value 
of the Bonus for 1891, the policy being fur 210,00), and issued in 
1886, on the five year distribution plan. This return is equal to an 
anpual cash bonus of £2 4s. 0d. cent, Many of these policies are 
reaching the bonus period with results very gratifying to the Insured. 


The New Six per Cent. Consol Policy now being issued by the Com 


to whom a good investment may be of more mo neot than Life Insurance, 












Bright Metal, 6d. the box of 4. Of 
all dealers in the three queendoms, 
Samples, seven stamps, pust free, of 

Patentres, 


HINDES, L 
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BANKERS—BANK OF ENGLAND. 


EXCEED an, 750,000 


Paid in Bonuses in 1889 of £98,899. 


ORDINARY POLICIES. 
The Bonuses declared on the Company's Whole Life New Distribution 


| Pulicies of only five years’ standing range from £1 19s. 1d. to £3 12s. 7 


per cent. per annum, according to age, 
The total payments to Policy-holders to December, 189), amounted to 
x 822, of which upwards of £16,500,000 were bonus payments 
more than twice the amount of Bonuses paid by any other Company. 
y is specially devised to meet the requirements of people of u.eans 
his Policy meets both requirements. 


17 & 18, CORNHILL, LONOON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE 
, OFFICE. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, payable at a given age, or earlier ia tk: 
event of death, are granted with participation in Profits. 

CLAIMs are payable within seven days of satisfactory proof of deat) 
and title. 

The free limits of FoREIGN RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL have been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Next Division of Profits in May, 1893. All! Policies 
on the Bonus Scale effected in 1892 will participate. 


FOUNDED 
1806. 
50, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W. 








Prospectuses and full information can be obtained at the Head Office 














SS << ie a5 Z “ yon Hem <p eosaaaaiates CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
Hn ——— — ae — 
NORRIS’S HORSE-SKIN BOOTS. 


Delightfully Soft. 
15/- 













and appearance.— Yours truly, 8S. W. Joyce. 


you before me in terms of HIG 


Yours very truly, C. TaLsor M’CarTay. 


Will not Crack. Take a Brilliant Polish. Every pair Guaranteed. 


14/6 





A LUXURY FOR TENDER FEET. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The Square, Winchester, Hants, 19/11/91. 
Dear Sir,—Will vou please send me another pair of your famous H -rse-skin Boots. lam very pleased 
with the last pair I had from you; in fact, I have never had any to equal them for comfort, durability, 


Public Works Department, Free Town, Sierra Lone, 11th Jan., 1892. 
/Sir,—Some friends who have been kind enou sh to favour m+ with your address, brought 
RECOMMENDATION, «0 much so that I am led 


’ to’opsn an order with you; I therefore make an spplication 10¢ yuur illustrated price list.— 







17/6 












Cash with Order. All Go 


G. E. NORRIS, 28 & 29, ST. 
BRANCHES : 62, KING WILLIAM STREET: 


19/8 


sPost Freee -M-MYERS:& SON! 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS POST FREE. 
Foot on Paper or Old Shee for Size.) 
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ods Carriage Paid. ; gon : 
SWITHIN’S LANE, Ec. “GS 21/-& 25/- 
29. RISHOPSGATE STREET. LONDON. E.C. Hand-sewn. 





BILIOUS & LIVER COMFLAINTS. 
a. 
INDIGESTION, 
FLATULENCY, 
LASSITUDE, ano 
WANT OF TONE. 
In a Square Green Package. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


MILD BUT EFFECTUAL, 
SAFEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
CONTAINS NO MERCURY. 
A NEVER-FAILING REMEDY 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 


In a Square Green Package, 






















SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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